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Evpucartiow is confeſſedly ſo important a part of the 
duty of parents to their children, and in its various 
branches is ſo valuable to thoſe who have been favoured 
with it, that nothing need be urged, to juſtify that very 
great attention which is paid to it in the preſent day. 
Never perhaps was EpucaTion more faſhionable than 
it now is; and never were greater expences to procure 
the advantages reſulting from it more willingly ſub- 
mitted to than at preſent. 

To ſay thoſe advantages are all they might be, would 
be contrary to my opinion. Though willing at all times 
rather to give credit for good intentions, than to criticiſe 
the mode adopted in forwarding thoſe intentions : never- 
theleſs, I cannot acquieſce in ſome things, which I re- 
gard as deficiencies, at leaſt, in moſt courſes of Edu- 
cation (not always imputable to tutors, or blameable in 
parents) and I hope I have not been ill employed in 
endeavouring to remedy ſome of thoſe defects. 

I ſuppoſe I am neither irregular, nor ſingular, in 
having noticed in perſons of great reſpectability of 
kation and character, ſentiments and expreſſions little 
ſuort of ridiculous, on ſubjects with which they ought 
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to have had an early familiarity : and ſuch ignorance 
is ſo far from rare, that whoever has heard a piece of 
news reported in a promiſcuous company, eſpecially 
if ſomewhat numerous, can ſcarcely have avoided ob- 
ſerving the painful embarraſiment even of excellent un- 
derſtandings, if not cultivated by that knowledge which 
might enable them to judge juſtly of the ſituations of 
the places mentioned, and of 'the importance of the 
accounts communicated from them. How aukward 
have been the enquiries of ſuch perſons, and how 
perplexed their conceptions of occurrences, which 
fo others, favoured with previous principles and in- 
ſtruction, were perfectly plain and eaſy ? 

At ſuch embarraſſments, good manners may reſtrain 
laughter, but good manners muſt feel pity : now who 
4 would chooſe to be the ſubje& of ſuch pity, when the 
Attention of a few hours would effectually prevent it? 
Not to call ſuch ignorance criminal, it muſt be owned 
the knowledge which might correct it is highly de- 
firable: and not to to call it criminal in any, who, in 
a garden, confounds an apple-tree with a gooſeberry- 
buſh, or in an aviary miſtakes an eagle for a parrot ; 
Ft or who, if ſhown a capital picture, miſnames Jupiter 
| Juno, and Juno Jupiter ; yet it will be acknowledged, 
that on ſuch ſubicRts, it is extremely entertaining to 
hear the remarks of good fenſe, matured by know- 
ledge, and guided by judgment. And I am confident 
of univerſal- conſent to the remark, that if a certain 
portion of knowledge on any ſubject, may not quality 
a perſon for prolonged converſation on that ſubject, yet 
it will, at leaſt, prevent his expoſing himſelf by vent- 
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ing opinions, Or aſking queſtions, ſo utterly diſtant 
from propriety as.to render his ignorance remarkable: 
and this, be it remembered, is an eſſential ſervice 
to any who is called to the general converſation of 
mankind. e 

The foundation of the foregoing remarks is ſo ge- 
nerally admitted, that farther enlargement on them is 
unneceſſary. But it may be ſaid, if we acknowledge 
the defect, by what means ſhall we ſupply it? if we 
feel the diſeaſe, where 1s the remedy? To boaſt of a 
 remedy—an eaſy remedy—for all diſeaſes, may cha- 
racterize a quack; but the ſagacious phyſician knows 
better than to trumpet up ſuch boaſtings. What is de- 
firable, may differ greatly from what is attainable ; cir- 
3 brought to actual experiment, vary fo eſ 
ſenclally from the ſame eircumſtances only revolved in 
the oe they are attended by ſo many unthought-of 
obſtacles, as hardly to be the ſame, or to produce the 
ſame effects, without much greater labour than had 
| been ſuppoſed, and much farther abatement than was 
previouſly ſuſpected. Like fome kinds of mechanical 
engines, which, in theory, require only /o much power 
to give them motion, but in practice, require almoſt 
double that power to overcome the friction of their 
parts, Nevertheleſs, endeavours muſt be uſed; for it 
is worth remembering, that exertion may do much, 
while indolence only wiſhes : and that to pine in barren 
imperfection, becauſe perfection is not attainable, to 
attempt nothing, becauſe we cannot accomphih every 
thing; is no leſs wretched reaſoning, than miſerable 
policy. 
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School Education begins with the rudiments of 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic : (I am not without 
a few thoughts on the general conduct of theſe branches; 
but as neither of them are included in this Work, they 


would be miſp'aced here). So far ordinary Education 


extends, and ſo far ordinary means are competent; but 
if a youth be deſigned to receive what is called a good 
Education, the languages, Latin, French, Italian, per- 


haps Greek follow: and after ſome progreſs in theſe, 


his ſtudies are conſidered as ended. 

Without meaning in the ſmalleſt degree to detract 
from the advantages attending theſe ſtudies, may it not 
be aſked, whether in a commercial nation like our's, 
there be not other branches of uſeful Knowledge, which, 
in the courſe of life, are at leaſt as likely to be of uſe, 
perhaps of more frequent uſe, and to which the mind 
may recur, not once or twice, but often, for informa- 
tion, or for amuſement? 

Whoever trades to foreign countries, ſhould poſſeſs 
a knowledge of thoſe countries, beyond the mere letter 
of an order from a correſpondent, —a knowledge, ſufi- 
cient to enable him to give information to his agents, 
or to rezeive it from his principals; to turn to his 
advantage events which ariſe abroad, or at home, 
whether to ſupply the wants of others, or to partake of 
their abundance. 

| Whoever deals in commodities imported from abroad, 
ſhould underſtand not merely the price, and the weight, 
of the goods he ſells ; but alſo ſomewhat of their na- 
tures and properties, ſomewhat of the climate which 


produces chem, and ſomewhat of the accidents to which 
they 
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they are expoſed. If the merchant be concerned in the 
former remark, how many thouſand perſons, in how 
| many different trades, ſituations, and modes of life, are 
concerned in this! 

I have often been ſorry, when I have ſeen parents, 
who propoſed a certain line of future life for their chil- 
dren, chooſe ſo ill as many do, the courſe of ſtudies 
which ſhould compoſe their Education. I have ſeen 
ſome dip them deeply in Greek, when they ought to 
have been informed in GEOGRAPHY, and NATURAL 
PRlLosop H, being intended for artificers in metals :--- 
much learning has not indeed made them mad, but it 
has rendered them, what is expreſſed by,“ above their 
buſineſs.” —Others, whoſe propoſed occupation might 
be the employment of the loom, or of the ſhuttle, 
the aſſortment of filk, of cotton, or of wool; have 
been left totally i ignorant. of the natural hiſtory of the 
ſilkworm, the cotton-tree, or. the ſheep; and have, 
perhaps, been ready to deſcribe cotton as yielded by an 
animal, and ſilk as the down of a plant. 

Nor is this deficiency of information. confined to thoſe 
engaged in traffic, for if we turn to others of greater 
leiſure, or deſigued for more literary profeſſions, almoſt 
the ſame remarks ariſe from the education beſtowed on 
them : that they are ever learning may be true, but the 
queſtion is, of what future uſe i is the learning tel ac- 
quire in their youth? | 

A gentleman is either the beſt, or the werſt of cha- 
racters in civil ſociety :—the beſt, if he cultivate his ta- 
lents by the acquiſition of knowledge, if he improve 
his leiſure to purpoſes of importance, and if his virtue 
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be proportionate to the advantages of his fituation zo 
the worſt, if he be ſunk in the groſſneſs of vice, if his 


fortune ſubſerve his yoluptuouſneſs, if his leifure grow 


rank through idleneſs, if his talents become corroded 
by negligence : let ſuch an one know, that however 
the laws of man may fail to reach him, he muſt give 
an account to God ; and that Providence, which placed 
him in the ſituation he occupies, is no indifferent inſpec- 
tor whether or not he fulfil the duties of that ſituation. 
It is a remark made every day, that buſineſs, of what- 


ever kind, cannot be followed without intermiſſion; the 


moſt indefatigable muſt have ſome reſt; the moſt avar 
ricious mult at ſome time forbear. I am willing to 


think (and it is a charitable thought) that the groſſer 
amuſements to which ſome reſort, originate in ignorance: 


they are not aware, that pleaſures far ſuperior to thoſe 
they labour to enjoy, may be attained with much leſs 
trouble, will be found more exquiſite while enjoying, 
and will yield infinitely greater ſatisfaction on recol- 
lection. He muſt be a brute, or be ſunk in vice be- 
neath brutality, whoſe fec/ings do not diſtinguith between 
the coarſe joys of obſtreperous mirth, and the poliſhed 
delights of ſocial converſation between the mad roar 
of laughter, and the placid ſmile of approving intelli- 
gence between that interchange of ideas, for which a 
man may be the better all his life, and that vacant ina- 


nity, which to endure, is to exerciſe patience and long- 


ſuffering. | 
But beſide external character, internal happineſs is 


greatly affected by principles imbibed in early educa- 


tion; and this is not always ſufficiently underſtood, 
however 
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however it may be acknowledged ia words. He is 


| Hittle ſhort of a miſerable being, of whom it may be 


faid, © You ſee the beſt of him in company.” Com- 
mend me to the man, who in company is conſidered as 
accompliſhed, and alone is company for himſelf ; whe 
abroad, is diſtinguiſhed by the propriety of his demea- 
nour, and at home diffuſes gay good humour and 
affectionate eſteem ; who renders any place pleaſant, 
though in itſelf dull, and any day lively, though in it- 
ſelf gloomy ; whoſe ſentiments are ſo excellent we with 


them to be repeated, and whoſe converſation is fo en- 
gaging, we wiſh it to be prolonged. Such a character 
is not to be acquired without endeavour ; it muſt be 


deſired, and imitated, before it can be attained ; but it 

is very much the reſult of information: and is greatly 

indebted to ſtudy, though ſtudy never appears in it. 
And if in the various paths of life, of buſineſs, of 


ſtudy, which engage the attention of the more active 


ſex, it be neceſſary that information ſhould yield both 
direction and amuſement, undoubtedly, the greateſt 
care ought to be paid to the education of the ſofter ſex, 
with whom the moſt valuable hours of life are to be 
paſied, and by whom, the higheſt enjoyments allotted 
to mortality will be either confirmed, or annihilated. 
And what are the principles adopted in the education 
of young ladies ?—they are deſigned to be wives, mo- 
thers, miſtreſſes of families, are the means taken to 
accompliſh the m for this important ſtation, ſuch as 9 
juſtify our expectations of ſucceſs? 

| Theſe remarks reſolve into two parts :—the firſt, re» 
ſpecting thoſe general acquiſitions of knowledge, which 
b form 
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form the moſt agreeable companions of active life, but 
which are too frequently omitted at ſchool ; and the 

| ſecond, thoſe pleaſing amuſements which unite deſirable 
knowledge with elegant delight. 

The ideas with which this work. i is undertaken, are, 
FIRST, tO afford an eaſy opportunity of acquiring know- 


Iedze, to thoſe many young perſons, while at ſchool, to 


. hom fuch knowledge i is deſirable. This PRECEPTOR, 
ed among their more laborious taſks, will ren- 
| us more eaſy ; it will give the mind no dif- 


ey: but, preſenting ſtudy under an aſpect 


different, and always agreeable, it will invi- 


£0. Attention for reſuming its ordinary employments, 
I aſſiſt the conceptions of the mind, and by ex- 
ding the mental faculties, will enable them to com- 
d with ſuperior activity, thoſe regular ſtudies, 
hich too often are conſidered by the ſprightly imagi- 
nation of youth as heavy and uniform to an unpleaſant 
degree. Ithink, alſo, that tutors in general will eſteem of 
eſſential ſervice, a comprehenſive manual of Science, 
neither prolix nor burthenſome; but which admits of 
interval, is ever new, and never interferes with the eſta- 
bliſhed order of any ſchool, however different that or- 
der may be in different inſtitutions. It is not intended 
that theſe ſubjects ſhould be made a taſk ; they are ſo 
diſpoſed, that curioſity is excited by their order, and 
maintained by their brevity : and T ſhould prefer, that 
whatever queſtions a tutor or tutoreſs ſhould think 
proper to aſk reſpecting them, ſhould have as much 
the air of accident as might be: A newſpaper may give 


riſe to queſtions of geography, of hiſtory, of com- 
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merce; often alſo to queſtions « of poetry and of rhe- 
toric; and various parts of dreſs, of buildings, of or- 
naments, may (accidentally for 'the purpoſe) introduce 
converſation on natural hiſtory, or on eaſy philoſophy. 

Parents are under no ſmall difficulties in filling up 


the vacant hours of time which remain to young per- 
ſons who have quitted ſchool : inceſſant occupation is 


not adviſcable, and idleneſs is the high road to ruin, 
Beſide-this, the beſt of ſchool educations leaves many 
things to be wiſhed for, and many things which would 
be gladly acquired, if the acquiſition of them were eaſy. 
In ſuch circumſtances, can any thing be more deſireable 
than a work like the preſent! ? eſpecially, if it be conſi- 
dered, that now is the prime of life, when the facul- 
ties, formerly perhaps ſlow, and certainly inexperi- 
enced, are advancing to maturity, that they compre- 


hend and retain inſtruction more readily than before, 


and that they are greatly expoſed to ſuffer by a wrong 
bias, unleſs they be pre-occupied by ſubjects deſerving 
praiſe, and by ſtudies of permanent benefit. 

4A SECOND CLass of readers for whom this Work is 
deſigned, is, that numerous body of perſons in various 
ranks of life, from whom ſuch information was with- 
held, through different cauſes, in their younger years; 


but who now with for an acquaintance with ſubjects 


heretofore beyond their acquiſition : theſe will be pleaſ- 
ed to poſſeſs, in one work, a collection of that know- 


ledge for which they muſt otherwiſe ſeek in many; and 


to find an eaſy path marked out for them, to regain 
that time which they have loſt, and to renew thoſe op- 
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portunities which they have ſo often miſſed, and ſo fe- 
quently regretted. 

Neither will it be deemed impertinent by thoſe al- 
ready converſant with theſe ſubjects, to remind them, 
that memory is never ſo tenacious as to preclude aſſiſt- 
ance ; often it is burdened by injudicious choice; and 


often the impreſſions of what it has collected, gradually 


decay; more eſpecially, if they be confuſed by the ne- 


ceſſary admiſſion of other principles, or be diminiſhed 


by the preſſure of conſtant occupation. Such perſons | 
will be pleaſed with an eaſy means of renewing 
their acquaintance with their former ſtudies, and of 
refreſhing thoſe ideas which they were almoſt on the 


point of lofing. 


In conducting this Work, I have endeavoured by all 


means to avoid being tedious : perhaps, it may rather 


be cenſured by ſome for brevity; and yet by brevity 


it comprehends a variety which cannot otherwiſe be in- 


troduced ; and were it recollected, that too much upon 


any ſubject whatever, bewilders the mind and memory, 


that all memories are not of equal capacity, that the 
beſt memory can retain but a certain quantity, and that 
inferior abilities demand eſpecial attention: that cen- 
ſure would be converted into applauſe. Numerous 
and extenſive ſyſtems preſent ſuch a wide field, that a 
Reader who has no great deal of time to ſpare, has 
neither courage or conyenience to begin them ; he muſt 
ſeek for them in various places, and with no little 
trouble, ſo that if he be not fatigued before he gets to 
ſtudy, long before he has peruſed a ſingle ſeries of prin- 
ciples, his patience, or his time, is elapfed, and he 18 

5 recalled 
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recalled to his neceſſary employments. The expence, 
alſo, of numerous volumes, is conſiderable; and it 
ſuould be remembered, that not all who are deſirous of 
inſtruction, and capable of learning, are in circum» 
gances to render this conſideration trivial. 

The following is a ſketchy of our plan: ſuppoſing, 
for the preſent, a ſufficient progreſs in the earlier parts 
of education, it offers, firſt, the general principles of 
Gzocrarnay; becauſe, this ſcience is very important, 
becauſe it greatly contributes to open the underſtand- 
ing, and becauſe it affords occafions of many queſtions 
to thoſe who are ſo happy as to have a friend at hand, 
to anſwer them: and yet, remembering that one deſign 
of this Work is to teach thote who have no other teach- 
er, this part is ſufficiently copious to ſatisſy any into 
whoſe hands it 1s likely to come. - It will be obſerved, 


that the introductory principles are treated in a manner 


entirely new, to anſwer thoſe ſeveral purpoſes at once. 


Aſter a deſcription of the various countries of the earth, 


it is natural to wiſh for information reſpecting their 
Hisroxy. This is a very extenſive ſubject; and can- 
not be fully inveftigated, without occupying conſider- 
able ſpace : this, therefore, together with the neceſſary 
principles of CyroNOLOGY, is conciſely treated. The 
more familiar principles of NaTuRaL His rox follow, 

and offer thoſe deſcriptions of animated nature which 
are at once inſtructing and amuſing. 
ceeds, and thus concludes the F1RST SERIES of ſubjects 
in our plan, which relates to the STUDY of NATURE. 


The ſecond part or ſeries of ſubjects in ſuch a plan, 


ſhould certainly be ſo much of the Srupr of ART, 


as 


Botany fuc- 
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as may be generally uſeful: placing firſt, Dx#&awinc; 
and its connections, GroMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, 
&c. ; then a general view of the PAN TREON (as fre- 
quently occurring in pictures, &c.) its inhabitants, 
and the cuſtoms and manners of its worſhip- 
pers. RRHETORIC, Pottry, Morals, ManNeRs, 
and other ſciences, naturally append to what we have 
mentioned. 11 2 8 
As we deſire the liberal and willing patronage of the 
Public, we wiſh to obſerve, that the firſt part of our . 
plan is conſidered as complete: and the ſecond is in 2 
great forwardneſs; being almoſt all arranged for the 1 
preſs, and many of the plates engraved : we now, there? = 
fore, have only to ſolicit the encouragement of thoſe 
who know the value of learning, and of thoſe who are 
deſirous to acquire it. And if any ſhould enquire what FR 
are the qualifications of the man who thus takes upon 
him the office of inſtructor? they will be pleaſed to be 
informed, that this is not the firſt time of his appear- 
ance before the public ; but that he has already received 
thoſe fayours and that approbation, which it would be 
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| 1 falſe modeſty in him to deny, and utter ingratitude tc 
i forget. - 

. June , 1705. 28 
. | 

"lf 


To this Second Edition, the Author begs leave to add bis 

* grateful acknowledgments to the Public, for the favour- 
able reception of the former impreſſion : he has little 
more to wiſh, than that the Work may continue to be uſe- 

8] ful, and, in conſequence, tbe Public to be benefitted. 

0: || April 1, 1797- 
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THE diſtinguiſhing merit of the following ' Work is, that 


diftinFineſs with which the ideas are enforced, and the 
order in which they follow one the other: to contribute 


to this end, our Plates are unuſually numerous, becauſe 


we know, that many figures on the ſame. plate, not outy 


dazzle the eye, but give falſe 1 otions of magnitudes ; and 


though this part of our Work is, undoubtedly, very ex- 
penſive, yet, by the benefits ariſing from it, the expence 
appears to be judiciouſiy beftrwed, and well repaid. 


But, beſide this, the pauſes and recapitulations which are 


placed at the end of each diviſion of the ſubjects will be 
found to be extremely uſeful to the learner, as they not 
only ſeparate the ſubjects agreeably, but they recall to the 
wind thije leading ideas, thoſe principal and ſtriking 
Fadls, which cannot fail of mg a laſting impreſſion on 
the memory. 


The mode of uſing this 8 which is uſually adopted 


in ſchools, is, by firſt engaging a youth in the perulal of 
ts principles, by himſelf; and when he has acquired a 
knowledge of theſe, to place him in a company with others, 
who, alſo, have gone through them; the tutor then aſks 
ach queſtions as the recapitulations offer, or ſuch as oc- 


ctr to his own mind; which 1 fail of receiving a 
ready an Wer. 


in order to diverſify the ſubjets as much as poſi ble, the 


| Plates to the article DRAwiNG are introduced ſome- 
what before their proper order ; as il is not meant to 
extend this article to any great length, the author re- 
fers thoſe who 55 wiſh to ſee it more at large, to his 
ARTIST'S 
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Akrisr's REyesiTORY, AvD DRAwWIN S Macazing, 
which contains a courſe of inſtrutftions on the arts of de- 
fign, and which, having reached a SEVENTH EDITION, 


new entirely reviſed by himſelf, has the continued patron- 


age of the Public, as a recommendation of it. It treats 


of the Human Figure— Perſpeftive—Architefture— 


Landſcap:—Colours, and their uſe, &c. &c. The 
Article Landſcape may be had ſeparately, under the title 


of the LAN DSSAPE Magazine. 
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YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES ; 
AND OTHERS, 


= 10 WISH TO ACQU IRI, OR TO CONFIRM, USEFUL AND PLEAS 
4 ING KNOWLEDGE IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 


EDUCATION. 
BY 


FRANCIS FITZCERALD, ESO 


THE SECOND © EDITION. . 


ADORNED- AND ILLUSTRATED BY A NEAT SET OF 
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THE 
GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. 


AN IN 10 0 


To THE STUDY OF 


G E WMW ˖ RR & Ez 


VTV 


WITHOUT A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF GEOGRAPHY, NEITHER CAN 
HISTORY BE UNDERSTOOD OR POLITICS, NEITHER NAVIGATICN OR 
COMMERCE; LEARNING IS EXTREMELY IMPERFECT; AND OUR BEST 
INFORMATION IS VAGUE AND CONFUSED, | 


Tur ſcience of GEOGRAPHY conſiſts in a knowledge of 
the ſurface of the Globe; which being compoſed of two parts, 
LAND and WATER, is called the Terraqueous Globe. Each 
of theſe elements is NATURALLY ſubdivided into various 
portions, diſtinguiſhed by different names. 

The LAND is Geographically (or naturally) divided into-- 

1. Continents, 2. Iflands, 3. Peninſulas, 4. Iſthmuſes, 
5. Promontories, or Capes. 

1. A CONTINENT is a large portion of Land, containing 
ſeveral countries united together, and not ſeparated by waters. 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, form but one Continent i in the Eaſt; 
America torms another in the Welt. 

2. An ISLANp is a pargon of land, ſurrounded by water, as 
Great Britain. 

3- A PENINSULA is a portion of Land almoſt ſurrounded 
by water, but Joined to ſome other land by a narrow neck, 
or Iſthmus. Africa is joined to ¶ſia by the Iſthmus of Suez : 
fo that Africa is a Peninſula. 

4. An 1STHMUS is a neck of land which unites two coun- 
tries: as the Iſthmus of Suez, which unites Africa to Aſia: and 
thereby prevents Africa from being an iſland. 

5. A PROMONTORY, or Care, is a point of land which 
extends into the waters ; as the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa. 

Ne. I. EDit, 1k A. M0 
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2 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART I. 
The WATERS are Geographically divided into— 


1. Oceans, 2, Seas, 3. Gulphs, 4. Bays, 5. Straits, 6. 
Lakes, 7. Rivers, 8. Rivulets. | 

1. An OCEAN is a very extenſive Sea, which divides one 
continent from another; as the Atlantic Ocean, which di- 
$8 vides Europe and Africa from America; the Pacific Ocean or 
. Great South Sea, which divides America from Aſia. © 
vt 2. A SFA is a ſpace of water, not fo extenſive as an Ocean; 
6 tit divides one country from another; as the Mediterranean 
| . | Sea, which divides Europe from Africa; the Baltic Sea, which 
ll / divides Sweden from Germany. 

j - 3. A GULPH is a portion of fea, encompaſſed by Land, 
| except on one part, or entrance, as the Gulph of Mexico, in 
| | America; the Gulph of Finland, in the Baltic Sea. 
| 4. A Bay is a ſmaller portion of Sea, almoſt ſurrounded by 
1 land; as Tor-Bay, in the Engliſh Channel. Leſſer Bays are 
| \. frequently called Sounds, as Plymouth-Sound, : | 
in 5. A STRAIT is a narrow paſſage into fome Sea, as the 
| 5 Strait of Gibraltar, which opens into the Mediterranean 
| Sea; — the Strait by which we enter the Baltic Sea, called the 
1 , Sound, properly the Soundings, from the neceſſity mariners are 
110 under of founding by the lead, when navigating this difficult and 

N intricate paſſage. | | of 

6. A LAKE is a body of water, entirely ſurrounded by land, 
having no viſible communication with any fea ; but many wa- 
ters which have communication with a ſea, by means of rivers 
iſſuing from them, are alſo denominated Lakes; as On-ga Lake, 
in Ruſſia, and the Lake of Nicaragua, in America. In the lan- 
guaze of many countries, great Lakes are called Seas z as the 
Caſpian Sea, Boden Sea, &c. 

7. A RiveFR is a ſtream of water running in one body, 
which, after a conſiderable courſe, uſually diſcharges itſelf into 
ſome fea; as the Thames, which, riſing in the hills of Gluceſ- 
zerjhire, and running by Oxford, London, and other towns, dif- 
charges itſelf into the German Sea. | 

8. A RIivouLET is a ſmall river, which runs into a larger ri- 
ver, in its paſſage towards the ſea, 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL PRECEPTOR, 3 


ARTIFICIAL” DIVISIONS. 


Taz circumference of the EARTH is about 25,000 Enghfh 
miles, and its diameter above 8000. This, for greater accu- 
racy, is divided into 360 proportionate ſpaces, called Degrees; 
every degree being 60 geographical miles; fo that the whole cir- 
Cuit is 21,000 fuch miles: the diameter is to the circumference 
as 7 to 22, which makes it ſomething leſs than a third part of 
the circumference. 

In order to aſcertain the direction or bearing of any part of 
the earth's ſurface from another part, FOUR chief or Cardinal 
Points are ſuppoſed, as well in the heavens as on the earth,. 
North, South, Eaſt, Weſt. They are thus known in our cli- 
mate: the ſun is always South at noon- day; ſo that if a perſon 
ſtand with his back to the ſun, at noon, his face is towards the 
North, the Eaſt is on his right hand, the Weſt on his left. 

We faid above, that the Globe is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
360 proportionate ſpaces, called degrees: but the number 360 
may be more conveniently divided into four parts, of 90 degrees 
each. If, then, we place a line, equally diſtant from the North 
and South extremes of the Globe; on each ſide of that line 
we ſhall have go degrees: and theſe counted to the North, or 
to the South, expreſs North or South—LATITUDE : and this 
diſtinction continues throughout the whole courſe of this ſup- 


poſed line. If this line be continued round the Globe, it * 


vides the Globe into two parts North and South : this line is 
called the Fgquator-—But this line itſelf (the Equator) is alſo ca- 


pable of being divided into 360 parts, which may be conſidered, 


either as four times 92 degrees, or as twice 180 degrees; to avoid 
confuſion, the latter is the uſual way of reckoning them; and 
this is called Lo S GH TUD E: fo that though it would be a ſign 


of ignorance to ſay 100 degrees of latitude; yet it is very cor- 


rect to ſay 100 degrees of /ongitude ; or even 120, 150, or any 
number ſhort of 189 degrees. A degree is marked 19. and is 
divided into 60 minutes, marked 15 or m. or min. A minute is 
alſo divided into 60 ſeconds, marked 1". | 


N. B. LaTiTupE is always North and South, i. e. of the 


Equator. LoxG ITU PDE, is always Eat and Vet; and is 


calculated from ſome fixed point, termed a Meridian, 
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4 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART 1. 


The firſt Meridian was formerly placed either at J. eneriffe, one 
of the Canary Iſles, 1) degrees Weſt of Londen, or at Ferro, 


another of the Canary Ifles, 19 degrees Welt of London. But 


almoſt every nation now, places the firſt Meridian at their re- 


ſpective capital cities. London is the firſt Meridian in Engliſh 


maps, but ſometimes that of Ferro is added. The degrees of 
Longitude are marked at the top and bottom of a Map, parallel 
to the Equaror ; the degrees of Latitude are marked upwards on 
the ſides of a map, par allel to the Meridian line. 

To know the ſituation of a place, and how it bears with re- 
ſpect to any other place, we have only to determine whether it 
be Eaſt or Weſt, North or South: and how many degrees of 
either Latitude or Longitude, lie between the two places. 

The diſtance between places which lie in an oblique direction, 
i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, or weſt, from one an- 
other, may be meaſured by extending the compaſſes from one to 


the other, and then applying them to the equator, which mea- 


ſurement gives the diſtance in degrees. 

The Latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the 
pole above the horizon of that place : and the elevation of the 
equator is equal to the complement of the latitude, i. e. to what 
the latitude wants of go degrees. 

Thoſe places which lie on the equator have na Latitude, it 
being there the Latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on 
the firſt meridian, have no Longitude, it being there the Lon- 
gitude begins. | 

The convenience and uſe of ſuch lines and diviſions having 
been experienced, other lines are added by which the Globe is 
artificially divided into portions, for other purpoſes, 

The Tropics are two ſuppoſed circles, drawn parallel to the 


equinoctial (or equator) at 23 deg. 30 min. diſtance from it; 


one toward the North, the other toward the South. Theſe are 
called Tropics, becauſe the Sun appears, when advanced in his 
yearly courſe to theſe ſtations in the heavens, to return back- 
wards on his former courſe. The Northern is called the Tro— 
pic of Cancer, the Southern the tropic of Capricorn, becauſe 
they paſs through theſe points, when transferred to the heavens, 
where the ars forming the ligns of Cancer and af Capricorn, 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL PRECEPTOR. _ OD - 


Two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at the like diſ- 
tance of 23 degrees, 30 minutes (reckoned on the meridian) 


from the poles, theſe are called Polar Circles. The Northern is 


called the Arctic, becauſe, in the heavens, the North pole is 
near the conſtellation of the Bear (in Greek Arctos] the South- 
en is called the Autarctic ( Anti-arctic) becauſe oppoſite to 
the former. 


Thus the earth is divided into five portions: of theſe the 


entral are called the Torrid Zones: or Zone, becauſe as they 
lie contiguous, they in fact form but one. The medium are 
called the Temperate Zones; the extreme, or polar, are cal- 
ed the Frozen Zones (Lone, in Greek, fignines a girdle) 
being broad bands, as it were, girding the Earth around. 
Thoſe countries between the Tropics were called by the an- 
cients the Torrid, or Burnt, Zone, becauſe they conceived 
that, being continually expoſed to the perpendicular or direct 
rays of the ſun, they were uninhabitable, and contained only 
ſandy deſerts, This notion, however, is not juſt : the long 
nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which prevail 
in theſe parts, render the earth not only habitable, but ſo 
fruitful, that many places yield two harveſts in a year; ſpices 
and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes 
more gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, and pearls, than all the 
relt of the Earth together. In ſhort, the countries which lie 
under this zone, are in all reſpects moſt fertile and luxuriant. 

The temperate Zones are fo called, becauſe, receiving the 
rays of the fun obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat: 
and theſe we know to be well peopled, . The frigid zones are 
incloſed within the polar circles: They are called frigid or fro- 
Zen, becauſe moſt part of the year every thing is frozen fo 
long as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above it: 
however theſe zones are not utterly uninhabitable, 7 

he Tropics are diſtinguiſhed by the general characters, 
as referred to the year, of the ſpaces they contain: other divi- 
{ons are diſtinguiſhed by the characters of their days, and de- 
pend on the following principles: 


At the Equator days and nights are equal, generally ſpeak- 


ing; and the nearer any place is to the equator, the leſs is the 
difference between the length of the days and nights in that 
place; and the more remote, the greater is that difference. 
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6 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART I. 


In all places Iying upon any given parallel of latitude, how- 2 


ever long or ſhort the day and night is to any one of theſe 
places, at any time of the yezr, it is then the lame 4 to all the 
reſt, | 

The fun is vertical twice a year to every es between the 
tropics; to thoſe under the tropics, only once a year, but 
never to any place north, or ſouth, beyond the tropics. 

To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator to 
the polar circle, the longeſt day and ſhortelt night is when the 
jun is in the northern tropic: the ſhorteſt day and longeſt 
night is when the ſun is in the ſouthern tropic : which time 
is the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night to the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere. 

CLimMATEs are alſo a number of ſuppoſed bands, or zones, 
encompaſſing the earth, and dividing it into a number of 
portions; conſequently each portion being ſmall, the know- 
ledge of its contents might be procured more readily, and ore 
accurately; and be more caſily compared with other portions. 


They depend on the following principles: 


It being obſerved, that the day was always twelve hours long 
at the equator, and that the longeſt day increaſed in proportion 
as ve advanced north or our on either fide of it; the an- 
cients determined how far any place was north or ſouth of the 


equator, by the greateſt length of the day in that place. This 


made them conceive a 1 of cireles parallel to the equator, 
at different diſtances, bounding the length of the day: and 
they called the ſpace contained d 8 cheſe circles, Climates, 
becauſe they declined from the equator towards the pole. 

There are 30 climates between the equator and each pole. 
In the firſt 24 climates, the days increaſe by half hours; but in 
the remaining ſix, between the polar circle and the poles, the 
days increaſe by months. | 

It is evident, that however this diſtribution might be of uſe 
in former times, it is now of very little ſervice; and it ſeems _ 
adviſeable to attend chiefly, if not whoily, to the latitude and 
longitude of places, which are at all times ſufficient to aſcertain 
their ſituations, and are always much more enact, as well as 
more ſimple, than ſuch inferior contrivances; which too often. 
rather burthen than affift the memory. | 
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1 1. 
il a E TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE 


(Uiluftrated by en out-line Map, neatly coloured. 3 


Tua Land of the Terraqueous Globe, by the ſituation of 
is more extenſive parts, is naturally divided into T'wo Con- 


| it were, independently of the other; and for many ages abſo- 


| frequently called the OLD WorLD, and the NEW WoRLD: 
whoſe relative ſituation may be thus determined: 


Firſt aſcertain the Cardinal points—Eaft, Welt, North, 
and South. | | 

N.B. The North Point is uſually the upper part of a Map, 
er elſe notice is given by marking it with a Fleur de lis. 


The Olp WoRLD is that Continent EAST of the other: 
having the Atlantic Ocean to the weſt; the Pacific Ocean to 
the eaſt. | | 


The NEW WorrLD is that Continent WEST of the other: 


baving the Pacific Ocean to the weſt ; the Atlantic Ocean to the 
cait. | | 


The Continent of the Oxy WorLD is naturally divided 
| into three parts — 1. Ala, 2. Europe, 3. Africa. 
— ASIA is that part to the Faft of Europe, and adjoining the 
Pacific Ocean, marked on the Map, I. 
ROPE is that part to the Meſt of Aſia, and North of 
Africa, adjoining the Atlantic Ocean, marked II. 
AFRICA is that part to the South of Europe, and ej? of 
Alta, being alſo a Peninſula, marked III. 
the Continent of the NEw WorLp is divided into two 
bers, one lying altogether to the North, adjoining the Atlantic 
= Ocean to the Eaſt, called NoRTHñ AMERICA: the other part 
ling to the South, being a Peninſula, almoſt ſurrounded by 
che South Sea, and called SouTA AMERICA. 
5 


Theſe 


| tinen's, ſeparated from each other by Oceans; each exiſting, as 


lutely unknown to each other: They have been, therefore, 
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Theſe Continents are dived 3 into ſmaller portions, either by 
(1) NATURAL boundaries, or by (2) ACCIDENTAL boundaries, 
Natural boundaries are ſeas, great rivers, or other waters. 

Accidental boundaries are the limits of nations, or govern 
ments, or languages; or imaginary lines, for purpoſes of art. 
Natural boundaries being fixed by the hand of Nature, are 

deciſive and permanent; by attending to the principal portions | 
of theſe, we acquire a general idea not only of the relative 
ſituations of the lands and waters, but alſo of their propor- 
tions and figures. Now, as by their PROPORTIONS they are 
divided, and named, as—1. oceans—2. ſeas, &c. for the wa- 
ters: and—1. continents—2. iflands, &c. for the land: this“ 
map ſhows, at ſight, the reaſon and the application of theſe 
names. Moreover, as by their FicuREs they become—the 
Waters—2. gulphs—4. bays, &c. and the land—3. peninſulas 
5. capes, &c. in theſe reſpects alſo, this map ſerves to illuſtrate} 
thoſe terms, and their reaſons, or principles, as given before. 

It is deſirable to acquire an intimate knowledge of natural 
boundaries, becauſe when the eye is once familiar with them, it 

will never forget them entirely, but will quickly recolle&, by 
its form, what part of the world a delineation repreſents. . The 
ſtudent, therefore, ſhould attend not to the form of the land 
only (unleſs ſuch form be remarkable, ſo as to impart a very 1 
diſtinct and lively image, which is likely to be abiding) nor to 

* the form of the water only, but as theſe are in nature limited 
by each other, and their forms are correſpondent to thoſe limi- 
tations, ſo the ſtudent ſhould pay attention to both: becauſe 
hereby the knowledge of the form of the land will lead him to 
recollect the name of the water ; or the knowledge of the form 
of the water will bring to his memory that of the land. 

N. B. In this map no regard is had to the globular figure of 
the Earth: but, for greater ſimplicity, it is repreſented as one 
continued plane. The parts known to the ancients are ſhaded. 

There is ſo much confuſion in Maps, when crowded with 
names of places and cities, that it ſeems to me requiſite, that 
the firſt Maps ſubmitted to a ſtudent ſhould be as ſimple as 
poſſible, and offer only the larger diviſions of what they repre- 
ſent; whereby the general form and ſituation of a country may 
be firſt underſtood, and after ward its ſmaller parts ve accurately 
examined on maps more fully marked. 
MAP 
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MAP II. 
E R - 


{ Tllutrated by an outline Map, neatly coloured.) 


BY MEANS OF NATURAL BOUNDARIES To DISTINGUISH 
: COUNTRIES» | 


We pier iINxdUisH EUROPE WTO SIX PRINCIPAL 
DxvisIoNs: 


1. The Northern diviſion, containing three parts: 
| Ruſſia, Sweden, Norway. 
N.B. Iceland is reckoned to Norway. 

2. The Eaſtern diviſion, containing Tartary and Turkey. 
3. The Midland diviſion, containing three parts: 
| Hungary, Poland, Germany. 

4. The Southern and Volcanic diviſion, containing 

Italy, and its Iſlands. 
5. The Weſtern diviſion, containing three parts: 
Holland, France, Great Britain. 
6. The Peninſula, containing Spain and Portugal. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THIS MAP. 


It appears that the northern parts of Europe extend to the 
polar arctic circle, conſequently, they occupy part of the northern 
frozen zone; but the reſt of Europe is wholly within the 
northern temperate zone; the ſouthern parts of it are, never- 
theleſs, pretty warm, though not overcome by heat. The cen- 
tral parts of it may be expected to be very populous (as they 
are) becaule the temperature of the air, and the ſeaſons, is friendly 
to the lite both of plants and of animals: neither are their changes 
ſo violent, or ſudden, as thoſe of the other zones. As it ap- 
pears greatly interſected by large portions of water, its inhabi- 
tants may be conſidered as expert navigators, eſpecially thoſe 
on the coaſts. of the Atlantic Ocean. | 

No. I. Eptr. I, B FARTHER 
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FARTHER OBSERVATIONS, 


A curious kind of game may be made of theſe maps, by 
which any perſon may teach himſelf geography, thus: 

If a perſon ſhut his eyes (or turn the map about) and place 
his finger on the map, at random:—to. diſcover on what 
country he has placed it ?*—Firſt aſcertain the cardinal points: 
then, if he cannot proceed out of that diviſion wherein his finger 
has chanced to be placed, without meeting a natural boundary, 
let him conſider what that boundary is. Suppoſe him to be in 
fuch a diviſion that if he endeavour to paſs Eaſt, he is ſtopped 
by Mountains; if he try to pafs North, he is ſtopped by the 
Frozen Sea; if he try to paſs //Ye/?, he is ſtopped by the At- 
lantic Ocean; it will follow, that he is in our firſt, or northern, 
diviſion of Europe. To know in which part, let him endeavour |! * 
to move-Eaſt or Weſt, | 2 

If he cannot move Ea/?, he is in Ruſſia. 

If he cannot move Ye, he is in Norway. 

If he can move Eaſt, or /77/, he is in Sweden. 

If a perſon can move his finger north, but not eaſt, without 
meeting a boundary, he is in Tartary or Turkey; for here the 
Poe Sea, or the Archipelago, ſtops him. 

i a perſon can move his finger caſt, but not weſt, north, 
or ſouth, wit Hut meeting water, he is in the weſtern . 
for here the Atlantic O ſt ops him. 

If he is on the Continent, and he cannot go north, it is Hol- 
land; becauſe the German Ocean ſtops him. 

Tf he cannot go ſouth, it is France becauſe the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, or the Pyrennean mountains, ſtop him. 

If he is on an iſland, it is England: If on a peninſula, it is 
pain, to the eaſt; Portugal to the weſt. 

f a perſon place his fnger £ o that he can move it freely in 
all directions into other diviſons, he is in the midland parts of 

Europe. 

If a perfon ſuſpects he is in an | error, let him look on ſome 
of the tiniſned * aps for information : a few trials will render 
this mode of ſtudy coſy and pleaſant: it ſucceeds extremely well 
between two young perſons playing Sage er 
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M A P 


F A. 
Iluſtrated by an outline Map, neatly coloured.) 


WE DISTINGUISH ASIA, INTO SIX PRINCIPAL DivisIoNs; 


The Northern diviſion, Siberia, 
The Central diviſion, Tartary. 
The Faftern divilion, China. 
The Southern diviſion, India. 
The Caſpian diviſion, Perſia. 
The I/e/tern diviſion, Arabia. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THIS MAF. 


As1A is a very large continent, extending from the arctic 
circle in the north, to the equinoxial line in the ſouth : conſe- 


quently, it contains great yariety of climate: ſeverely cold, 


where bounded by the frozen fea; but becoming warmer as 
entering into the temperate zone in this zone, the greater 
part of it is ſituated, but it is not bounded by this; for it is 
croſſed by the tropic of Cancer, before it is limited by the In- 
dian Ocean. As the torrid zone commences at the tropic of 
Cancer, theſe parts are liable to great heats, they are neverthe- 


. leſs populous, and, to the natives, not unhealthy. Tae Attic 


lands are ſtill more expoſed to heat than the continent; 
cſpecially thoſe under the line, which have the ſun vertical to 
them twice every year. | | 


If a perſon with to know what country his finger touches, 


let him firſt aſcertain the cardinal points: then if he cannot 


proceed North, without meeting water, he is in Siberia: for 

here the Frozen Sea ſtops him. If he cannot advance Haſt, with- 

out meeting water (which 15 in the Oriental Sea) it is China. 
1 . * 

if he cannot go farther Sub, becauſe the Indian Sea prevents 

him, he is in India. If he is-hindered by water from proceed- 

ing to the J eſt, he is in Arabia. 


B 2 MAP 
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= MAP Iv. 
A C A. 
Illuſtrated by an outline Mop neatly coloured, ) 


WE DISTINGUISH AFRICA INTO SIX PRINCIPAL 


Drv1s1eNs: 
North Eaſtern, the courſe of the Nile. 
 Eaftern, Zanguebar. 
Southern, Caftraria. 
Weſtern, Negroland. 
Northern, Barbary. # 
Central, Deſert. 


The courſe of the Nile, has three diviſions : 
The head of the Nile, Abyſſinia. 
The middle of the Nile, Nubia. 
The mouths of the Nile, Egypt. 


The Weſtern diviſion has many ſmaller diviſions, but not 
worth inſerting bere. | 


The Northern has three diviſions: 
To the Welt, Morocco. 
To the North, Algiers. 
4:0 the Eaſt, Tripoli. 


The Central is very little known. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THIS MAP. 


As the equator croſtes this diviſion of the globe almoſt cen- 
trally, we may here expect ſeverer heats than any we have yet 
noticed: and as thoſe parts of it which extend into the tem- 
perate Zones, either north or ſouth, are but the ſmaller portions 
of it, Africa may be conſidered as the feat and reſidence. of 

heat; which has very great effect on the plants and animals, 
With which it ſwarms. 
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It appears to be not greatly interſected by waters, from the 
W occans which ſurround it; nor to be accompanied by many 
illands: nor to be furniſhed by many lakes, or rivers. 


In conſidering this map, firſt remark the cardinal points; 
| ſecondly the equator, which croſſes this country almoſt cen- 
S trally: Under this line we cannot move Eaſt, without being 
ſtopped by the eaftern ocean, which borders Zanguebar; 
while to the Le, the Ethiopic ocean limits Negroland ; to the 
South is Caffraria, and the Cape of Good Hope, ſurrounded 
by the ſouthern ocean; to the North, the Mediterranean fea. 
Adjacent to the Red Sea is the courſe of the Nile; if a per- 
ſon cannot trace it higher than where he is, he is in Abyſſinia; 
if he cannot trace it lower, he is in Egypt; the middle is 
Nubia. 7 ; | | 

If a perſon cannot trace his finger farther north, becauſe 
ſtopped by the Mediterranean Sea, to know in what part 
he is, let him recollect, Tripoli is to the eaſt, Morocco to 
the weſt, Algiers between them. 


Africa is divided into numerous kingdoms, to which Euro- 
peans commonly prefix the epithet “ barbarous:“ and it muſt 
be acknowledged, they pretent no very honourable picture of 
human nature. Nevertheleſs, as the ancients formerly thought 
Africa uainhabitable, by reaſon of its heat, whereas we know 
it to be extremely populous ; ſo it may hereafter, perhaps, be 
diſcovered, that it contains ſocial inſtitutions, and ſocial vir- 
tues, beyond what now is conſidered as the general character of 
its inhabitants: of whom Europeans have not hitherto been 
converſant with the better kinds, or with thoſe of the internal 
parts. The colour of many of its inhabitants is black: eſpe- 
cially of thoſe which dwell in the parts expoſed to the greateſt 
heats: in the more temperate parts the colour of the inhabitants 
is tawny, or ſwarthy rather than black, and ſome of the women, 
not expoſec to the ſun, are fair. 

The internal parts of Africa have many mountains, theſe are 


much cooler than the plains: and their inhabitants are by no 
means black. 


M AP 
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: MAP: V4 


A M E R 1 


(Iluſtrated by two outline Maps, neatly coloured, 
One of North America, the other of South America). 


AMERICA IS NATURALLY DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS, | 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 185 1 


NokRrT-AMuRERICA divides into three parts: 
The Northern, Canada. 
The South-Faftern, the United States, 
The S2uth-T/eſtern, Mexico. 


SouTH-AMERICA divides into four parts: 
Amazonia, the region of the great river 
| | Amazons, under the line, 
The Eaſtern coaſt, Brazil. 
The Southern promont. Patagonia. 
The Weſtern coaſt, Peru. > | 
The Northern region of America extends perhaps to the pole, 
The South- Eaſtern, is bounded by the Atlantic ocean. 
The South-Meſtern is bounded by the Pacific ocean. 
The internal parts of SQUTH- -AMERICA are little known. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THIS MAP, 


This diviſion of the globe ſeems to be more broken by Was 
ters in its northern parts, than any we have yet ſeen; and theſe 
very extenſive northern bays are, during the greater part of 
the year, wholly frozen over, and the Ja 8 itſelf is rendered a 
rock, by the intenſity of the froſt, which binds it. As the land 
extends farther north than any other quarter of the globe, that 
circumitance tends to augment the cold in thoſe parts. On the 
other hand, ſuch parts oft this continent as are under the torrid 
zone, are narrow (cſpecic Ily to the north) ſo that the heat is 
much leſs here than what we obſerved in Africa: the land alto 
extends farther ſouth, whereby it is cooler than the ſouth of 

Africa. The genera l character of America, is a greater pro- 
portion of moiſture, than either Aſia or Africa. 
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For a ſtudent who is teaching himſelf geography, a very 
improving method of uſing the foregoing ſet of maps, is, by 
examining himſelf repeatedly (after having committed the 

eneral forms of the countries and waters to memory) ſome- 
' what in the following mode: 

I have now placed my finger on a certain country. 

Q. What country is it ? 

A. I ſuppoſe it it to be—ſuch a country 

Q How may I. prove my ſuppoſition ? 

A. By the cardinal points : it is N. or S. of ſuch a country, 
er river, or ſea, whoſe name and form I know: it is bounded 
W. by ſuch an occan—and its ſituation in reſpect to latitude 
and longitude, agree with that of the country I have ſuggeſted. 

By a few trials the eye will acquire a ready knowledge of the 
forms of moſt countries: and having once acquired it will | 
rarely or never loſe it. 2 

N. B. Two or more ſtudents in a ſchool or family may ex- - | 
amine each other to the ſame purpoſe: and this is often very con- 
venient, and effectual: as all engaged learn at the ſame time. > 
In order farther to aſſiſt a perſon who is learning without & * 

teacher, we have ſelected certain of the principal and more impor- 
tant ſtations, and places; whoſe. geographical ſituations, when 
once known, can hardly be forgotten; and whoſe relation to ether 
parts is ſo connected, that when the mind is familiar to them, it 
eaſily recollects others in their neighbourhood + or they readily 
bring to mind, by aſſociation, or relation of ideas, others ſomewhat 
fimilar. As, whoever thinks of the Black Sea-—may quickly think 
of any other ſea named after a collur the White Sea the Red 
Sea, &c. for this purpoſe, here follow ſanie queſtions, but the words | 
« How is“ are juppreſſed, except in the firſt, for the greater plea- 
fure of thoſe who may chooſe ta read flraight on.— Thus theſe ge 1 
tions ſerve for two purpoſes; and are extremely uſeful not only when 
ers ſtudents examine each other; but alſo when a ſingle perſon ex- 
amiues himſelf. Fe recommend alſo, as greatly contributing ts 
correct ideas of the ſatuations, Sc. that the ' ſtudent Copy the outline 
maps, and colour the boundaries, and inſert the principal names of 


places in them; ſuch pleaſing amuſement will iſſue in the rapid 
acguiſition of Enotoledge. | 
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TIE SITUATION OF LANDS. 


I be committed to memory.) 
N. B. The laitiudes and longitudes, for eaſe to the memory, are marked te degrees 


only, milling minutes, Sc. 


How is EUROPE ſituated * 
Principally in the northern temperate zone : Weſt of Aa; : 
Eaſt of America; North of Africa. 
As1a lituated ? | 
In the northern frozen zone; the northern temperate zone; 
and the northern torrid zone.—- Eaſt of Europe, welt of Ame- 
rica, eaſt of Africa. 
AFRICA ſituated? 
Principally in the torrid zones ; ſouth of Europe; well of 
Aſia; eaſt of America. 
NoRTH< AMERICA ſituated ? | 
In the northern frigid zone; and the northern temperate 
zone.—Welt of Europe, eaſt of Aſia, eaſt of Africa. 
S0UTH-AMERICA fituated? 
In the torrid zones, and the ſouthern temperate zone; weſt 
of Europe, weſt of Africa, caſt of Aſia. 
The moſt Northern 1/lcnd of Europe? 
Spitzbergen in 80 N. latitude. 
The moſt Northern part of the Continent of Europe? 
Lapland 659 to 719 N. latitude, 20? to 30 E. longitude. 
The molt Southern n of Europe? | 
Gibraltar in Spain 36? N. latitude, 5 M. longitude. 
The moſt Eafterdy part of Europe? 4 
In the north, where it joins Ruſſia in Aſia, 60® E. long. 
The moſt Weſter ly part of l f 
Dingle Bay, in ireland, nearly 11? W. long. 52% N. lat. 
The moit Northern land of Aha? 
Nova Zembla in 70% N. latitude, 70 E. longitude. 
The moſt gn part of the Continent of Aſia? 
Siberia, 79 N. latitude, 60® to 170 E. longitude. 
The molt "I era land of Alia? 
New Holland; the largeſt iſland in the world: extending 
from about 10 to 429 8. laticude, 1109 to 1559 E. longitude- 
What 


a” 
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What is the moſt Southern part of the Continent of Aſia ? 
The Eaſt-Indies: the promontory of Malacca, 1“ N. lat. 
1055 E. long. | = 
The moſt Ea/terly land of Aſia? i 1 
Kamtſchatka, 170 W. long. (where it almoſt joins America) 
67 N. lat. | 
The moſt Weſterly land of Aſia? | 
Natolia, near Smyrna, in the Levant: 27% E. long.— 
Do | | 
The moſt Northern part of Africa? 
Near Tunis, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea. 
10? E. longitude, 37 N. latitude. 
The moſt Southern part of Africa? Ih 
The Cape of Good Hope, 35 S. latitude, 209 E. longitude. 
The moſt Eaftern part of Africa? 
Cape Guardafui, Straits of Babelmandel: 51 E. long. 
129 Ne lat. | 
The moſt Weſtern part of Africa? 
Cape Verd: 17 W. longitude, 159 N. latitude. 
The moſt Weſterly Iſlands of Africa? | 
The Cape Verd iflands 229 W. longitude, 15 N. latitude. 
The Principal [land of Africa? | | 
Madagaſcar: under the Southern Torrid Zone; Eaft of 
Africa, 119 to 252 S. latitude, 50% E. longitude. 
The moſt Northern part of America ? | 
Extends probably to the Pole, but unknown. 
The moſt Northerly we know ? 
1. Greenland, near Spitzbergen, 80% N. lat. 60% W. long: 
N. B. This is often reckoned to Europe. 
2. The Head of Baffin's Bay: 80 N. lat. 60 W. long.— 
The moſt Sautherly part of America ? 
Cape Horn 55 8. latitude, 699 W. longitude. 
The moſt Eaſtern part of North America? 
Greenland: 80% N. latitude, 10% W. longitude. 

The moſt Faftern part of South America ? 
Pernambuco, in Brazil: 34% W. longitude, 5 
The moſt Wiſtern part of North America:? 

Near. Behring's Straits, where it almoſt joins Aﬀia ;— 
170% W. longitude, 679 N. latitude, 
The moſt Weſtern part of South America? 


Cape Blanco: in the great South Sea, 5 S. lat. 820. W. 
No. I. Eni, II. C 
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THE SITUATIONS OF WATERS. MW 


(To be committed to Memory.) 


The Atlantic Ocean. How ſituated ? 
Between Europe and America. 


The Pacific Ocean? | = 


Between America and Aſia—toward the North of the 1 
Equator. | 


The Southern Ocean, or the Great South Sea? 
Between America and Afia—toward the South of the line. 
The Baltic Sea—how ſituated ? 
In the North of Europe, 569 N. latitude, : 20? . longitude. 
The Mediterranean Sea? | 
In the South of Europe:—from the Straits of Gibraltar, to 
the Levant, 329 to 42 N. latitude, 5 W. to 35 E. longitude, 
The White Sea? 
In the North of Ruſſia, on the Frozen Sea: 659 N. lati- BW 
rude, 359 E. longitude. 1 
The Black Sea? = 
Between Europe and Aſia : 429 N. lat. 350 E. long. 


The Red Sea? 
Between Aſia and Africa: 129 to 30% N. lat. 40? E. long. 
The Sea of Marmora? 


South of the Black Sea. 
The Levant Sea? 
Eaſtern part of the Mediterranean: 300 to 350 E. long. 
The Carribean Sea ? 
In America between the Weſt-India Iflands and the Spaniſh 
Main: 129 N. latitude, 709 W. nne 
The Arctic Sea ? | 
North of Europe, America, and Aſia: : 802 N. latitude. 
The North Sea ? 
Between Norway and Scotland: 552 to 60" N. latitude. ] 
The German Sea? = - 
Between Germany and Britain: 519 to 55 N. . = 
1 n 


I. 
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The Arabian Sea? 

Between Arabia and India: 10 to 209 N. latitude, 
50 to 70 E. longitude. : 

The China Sea? 


Between China and the Philippine Iſles: o to 209 N. lat. 


110 to 120 E. longitude. 
The Iriſh Sea? 
Between England and Ireland: 54 N. lat. 50 W. long. 
The Zuyder Zee? 
In Holland: 52“ N. latitude, 55 E. longitude. 


5 *® ATE 2» 
The Straits of Gibraltar ? 


In Spain, between Europe and Aſia: 360 N. lat. 5 W. long. 


The Straits of Magellan? 

In South America: 529 8. latitude, 109 W. longitude, 

The Straits of Sunda ? 

Between the Iſles of Sunda: (Sumatra and Java) 
5® S. latitude, 105 E. longitude. 

Hudſon's Straits ? 

Leading to Hudſon's Bay: 619 N. lat. 509 W. long. 

Davis's Straits ? 

Leading to Baffin's Bay: 609 N. lat. 609 W. long. 

The Straits of Babelmandel ? 

Between Africa and Arabia: 129 N. lat. 50? E. long. 

The Straits of Meſſina? 

Between Sicily and Italy: 389 N. lat. 160 E. long. 


% é H-O& 


Gulph of Mexico ? 

Between Mexico and the Iſland of Cuba: 23% N. ain, 
4668 W. longitude, 

The Perſian Gulph ? 

Between Arabia and Perſia: 289 N. lat. 0% E. long. 

The Gulph of Venice: or Adriatic Sea ? 


In the Mediterranean Sea: 38 to 409 N. lat. 20% E. long. 


The Gulph of Finland? 


An Eaſtern Arm of the Baltic Sea: 60% N. latitude, 
259 E. longitude, 


C2 - | The 
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The Gulph of Bothnia ? 
A Northern Arm of the Baltic Sea: 602 to 659 N. latitude, 
20 E. longitude. 

The Gulph of Lyons? ? 

In the Mediterranean Sea; on the coaſt of France 
439 N. latitude, 50 E. longitude. 

The Gulph of Florida? 

South Point of North America; between F lorida and the 
Tfland of Cuba: 23 N. lat. 80? W. long. 
The Culph of st. Lawrence? 


Between Canada and Newfoundland: 45” N. latitude,— 
60? W. longitude. 


„„ 


Baffin's Bay ? 

North uw erica; very far North: bo to 809 N. latitude, 
50 to 63” W. longitude. 

Hudſon 6 Bay?“ 

North America; North of Canada: 51 to _ N. latitude, 
85 to 90% W. longitude. 

Bay of Biſcay ? 

In tae Atlantic Ocean; between France and Spain: 44 to 
47 N. latitude, 2 to 4% W. "DOI 

Bay of Bengal! 

In the Indian Ocean; South of Aſia: 20? N. latitude-— 
90? E. longitude. 


CHANNELS, 


The Engliſh Channel; 
Between England and France. 
HBriſtol 1 Severn Sea? 
Leading to Briſtol. 
The Channel of Moſambique ? 
Between Africa and the Iſland of Madagaſcar. 


L A K E 8. 


The Caſpian Lada, or Sea ? 
pin Aſia, Eaſt of the Black Sea; 36 to 46? N. latitude, 
DY E. longitude, 


Lake 
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Lake Aral? | 

Eaſt of the Caſpian Lake; 45 N. lat. 60 E. long. 
Ladoga Lake ? 

In Ruſſia; near Peterſburg: 618 N. lat. 329 E. long. 
Lake Onega ? 

In Ruſſa; Eaſt of Ladoga: 61® N. latitude, 35? E. long. 
Lake Baikal? _ 

In Siberia; 52 N. lat. 1089 E. Jong. 

Lake of Geneva? 

In Switzerland; 46 N. lat. 6“ E. long. 

Lake of Conſtance? 

In Switzerland; 489 N. lat. ge E. long. 

Lake Superior? 

In North-America; 489 N. lat. 889 W. long. 

Lake Huron? 


In North-America; Eaſt of Lake Superior, 462 N. lat. 
83 W. long. 

Lake Erie? 

South of Lake Huron; 429 N. lat. 80? W. long. 

Lake Ontario? 


Eaſt of Lake Erie, 449 N. lat. 779 W. 


— 


RIVERS. 
The River Danube? 


In Turkey in Europe; 452 N. lat. 309 E. long. falls into 
the Black Sea. N 5 


The River Neiſter ? 


In Turkey in Europe; 469 N. lat. 319 E. long. falls i 
the Black Sea. P | 3 long. falls into 


The River Dnieper ? 


In the South of Ruſſia; 479 N. lat. 229 E : 
the Black Sea. 47 33 long. falls into 


The River Rhöne? 


43 N. lat. 5 E. long. falls into the Gulph of Lyons. 
The River Rhine ? , Ph ON 


52% N. lat. 4 E. long. falls into the Gan Sea. 
The River Scheldt ? 


31 N. lat. 47 Ec long. falls into the German Sea. 
The 


—— ae - one 


. 
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The River Seine? : 
In France : 499 N. lat. od E. long. falls into the Eoglifh 
Channel. 


The River Loire ? 
In France; 47? N. lat. 25 W. long. falls into the Bay of 


Biſcay. 


The River Tagus? 

392 N. lat. 9? W. long. falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The River Viſtula? 

54 N. lat. 209 E. long. falls into the Baltic Sea. 

The River Ganges ? 

In the Eaſt-Indies; 219 N. lat. 90 E. long. falls into the 


| Bay of Bengal. 


The River Indus ? 

24% N. lat. 679. E. long. falls into the Arabian Sea. 

The River Wolga? 

47 N. lat. 470. long. falls into the Caſpian Sea. 

The River Lena? | | 

75 N. lat. 1209. E. long. falls rats the ArCtic Sea. 

The River Oby? _ 

. lat. 75% E. long, falls into the Arctic Sea. 

The River Nile? | 

31 N. lat. 310 E. long. falls into the Mediterranean Sea” 

The River St. Lawrence? 

In North America; 50 N. lat 65? W. * falls into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The River Miſſiſſippi? 

29 N. lat. 908 W. long. falls into the Gulph of Mexico. 

The River Amazons? 

In South America; 40 S. lat. nh W. long. falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The River Crgonoko 5 : 


In South America; 92 N. lat. 609 W. 8 falls into the 


Atlantic Ocean. 

The River (Rio) de la Plata ? 

In South America; 35? 8. lat. 552. W. long. falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean. | 


RIVER» 


MR aw 
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RIVERS IN BRITAIN. 


The River Thames? 
Runs E. falls into the German Ocean, 5139 N. lat. 


The River Severn ? 

Runs S W. falls into the Briſtol Channel, 5149 N. lat, 
| River Tyne? 

Runs E. falls into the 8 Sea, 5 50 N. lat. 

The River Tees! | 

Falls into the German Sea, 545% N. lat. 

The River Humber? 

Runs E. falls into the German Sea, 5320 N. lat. 
The River Merſey ? 

Runs W. falls into the Iriſh Sea, 533 N. lat. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


It is neceſſary to examine the maps, to aſcertain, and to fix 
in the memory the fituation of every part mentioned in the fore- 
going liſts, when the queſtion reſpecting it is propoſed, and as 
the anſwer is given; ſo that the ſtudent ſhould be able, with- 
out heſitation, to lay his finger on the ſpot where the place 
mentioned is marked: by this means a general and ſufficiently 
correct idea will be formed of the dimenſions, forms, and ſitua- 
tions of the larger diviſions of the globe; and of ſo many points 
in various parts of them, as will render the following illuſtra- 
tions eaſy, and will introduce the information they offer with 


great advantage. Befide this, the ſtudent ſhould form a {cheme, 


or delineation, of the croſs lines marking latitude and longitude, 
and mark on the ſpaces they interſect the ſituations of theſe 
places, according to their repreſentations on the map. This is 
an amuſing and a rapid mode of inſtruction: and may be 
practiſed independent of the delineation of the outline maps re- 
commended before; or if practiſed before theſe delineations, 
will greatly aſſiſt in rendering them eaſy. N. B. A ſet of theſe 
maps drawn by a ſtudent make handſome furniture for an 
apartinent, 


MAP 


* rr 
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or moſt ſoutherly, he marks the TRopic N. or S. 
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x AP VI. 3 
THE WORL D. 


( Illuſtrated by a finiſhed Map of the Boſtern fe We fem 
Hemiſpheres.) 


A S the Earth is a Globe, nothing but a Globe can juſtly re- 
preſent its form; ſo that in conſtructing a map, whoſe ſuperfi- 
cies is flat, we are under the neceſſity of accommodating the re- 
preſentation it offers to the view of a ſpectator. This map; 
therefore, exhibits two VIE VS of a Globe, taken at oppoſite? 
points: and. ſhowing the whole which can be ſeen at any one 
inſpection in each circle. The Equator or Eguinoctial Line, 
which croſſes the whole, is divided into #wice 180 degrees, Eaſt 
and Jeſt, conſequently of LON GIT DE: the circles which 
ſurround the whole, are divided into four times 99? North and 
South, conſequently of LATITUDE :, and the interſection of 


theſe lines gives the ſituation of any place upon the Earth's ſur- | 
face in degrees &c. of longitude and latitude. | TY 


3 1 
Aan 


OBSERVATIONS CN THIS MAP, 


This map ſhows, upon inſpection, - 
1. Paſſing directly acroſs its center, the Bevinoitial 1 from 


- whence begin our calculations of latitude N. or 9. 


2. The merician of London, from whence begin our calcts | 
lations of longitude E. or W. | 

The courſe of the EcLipT to, or apparent 1 of che ſun 
in the heavens, which coincides with the equinoctial only in 
two points, being in all other points either North or South of it 

4. That when the Sun in the ecliptic is moſt northerly 


#7 


5. The polar circles: the Arctic, N. the Antarctic, S. 


wo 


6. The general forms, ſituations, and proportions of the va- 
rious countries, and the diviſions of land and water, into which 


the terraqueous globe is diſtributed: which we are now about 
to inſpect ſeparately, 


7. The courſes of the trade winds, marked by arrows. 
| Accl- 
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ACCIDENTAL) OR NATIONAL BOUNDARIES. 


RE Providence which has placed as natural boundaries to the va- 
ous parts of the Earth, oceans, ſeas, and rivers, has alſo al- 
Hotted to diſtinct nations of men, their ſeparate portions in va- 
lrious parts: but, beſide that ſome nations are confined by natu- 
ral limits, as on an iſland, or on a promontory, it often happens 
chat ſeveral nations occupy a part of the carth's ſurface, where 
no conſiderable boundary is appointed by the hand of Nature: 
in this caſe, each community finds its intereſt in aſcertaining 
Fits reſpective limits; and this, 1. e. NATIONAL DIVISIONS, 
may be conſidered as the fir/t claſs of Accidental Boundaries. 
But if a community extend over a conſiderable ſpace of 
country, for the better government of its various parts, it is 
neceſſary to divide the whole into provinces ; and the limits of 
| theſe provinces form a ſecond claſs of accidental boundaries, or 
civil diviſions. For inftance—the iſland of Great Britain, 
formerly contained (and docs ſtill, to ſome purpoſes) two 
EF kingdoms and a principality, 1. England, 2. Scotland, 
3. Wales; the proper limits of theſe formed NATIONAL Divi- 
| /iens :j—But England is alſo divided into counties, whoſe limits 
form civil diviſions; each county is alſo divided into hun- 
dreds, each hundred into pariſhes, &c. | 5 
We have already uſed the chief natural diviſions, and their 
parts, for the purpoſe of acquiring a general knowledge of 
the ſurface of che globe: We proceed now to inſpect the va- 
rious countries of the earth, as they are inhabited by different 
nations; and ſeparated from each other by thoſe limits which 
civil ſociety and political intereſt have determined. We ſhall 
find, indeed, that theſe boundaries are by no means fo deter- 
minate and fixed as the former: they vary, as families riſe or 
decay, as ſtares increaſe or decreaſe in power, as rulers are 
wile or unwite, as people are peaceful or warlike; and as they 
ſuppoſe their proſperity is concernedin the extent of country en- 


cauſes of territorial fluctuation, with readineſs remarks, that 
no ſpot on the globe is without a thare of the bleſſings of Pro- 
vidence, though ſome ſeem more highly favoured than others; 
vo ſpot is without ſome of mankind, who prefer here to live 
and here to die; all, ani each is in the right: it is not ſo much 
what eis enjoyed, as how it is enjoyed, which forms happineſs ; 
| the kindneſs of Nature is extended over all; but every country 
has ſome peculiarities belonging to itſelf; to inveſtigate which, 
a plating part of the itudy of Geography, and that to which 
ve no direct our attention. | | | 
z D EUROPE; 


groſſed by themſelves. —HUMaNiTy, while averſe from theſe 
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(T race every one of the countries on the Map, and commit tha 


whole to memory.) 


„% % % ©2040 4 * „ 6 


NATIONAL piviszons oF EUROPE. 


Northern Parts. 5 
Capital Cities, 


| Norway, Bergen, 
Daniſh dominions Iceland, | | 
Denmark, Copenhagen, 
Sweden, — — — Stockholm. : 
Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, _ Peterſburg, Moſcow, 

Middle Parts. 

Netherlands _ Amſterdam, Bruſſels. 
Germany — — Vienna. 
Hungary Prague, Preſburg. 
King of Pruſſia's dominions Berlin, in Germany. 
Poland — Warſaw. 
Switzerland — Berne. 


Southern and Eaſtern Parts. 


Italy, — —— Rome. Os 
Turkey, — Conſtantinople. 
Weſtern Parts, 
LK h | Subjef to 
France, - — "Paris; | 
Scotland, Edinburgh. G. Britain. 
Great-Britain, q England, London. 
. Wales, | 
Ireland, — Dublin. 
South-weſ? Peninſula. 
Portugal, — — Liſbon. 
Spain, — Madrid. | 
EUROPEAN 
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EUROPEAN ISLANDS. 


In the Atlantic Ocean, North. 
Subject 10 


Greenland, famous for its Whale F iſhery. Denmark, 


On the Britiſh Coaſi-—and ſubject to Britain, 


Shetland Iſles, | Scilly Iſles, 
Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles, Wight, 
Orkneys, Jerſey, 
Man, Guernſey, 
Angleſea, | ark. - 
Lundy, „ 


In the Baltic. 


F unen, D 
Zealand, © me, 


In the Mediterranean. 

Chief Cities, 
Yvica, Yvica, | 
Majorcay Majorca, Spain. 
Minorca, Port Mahon, : 
Corſica, Baſtia, | France. 
Sardinia, Cagliari, King of Sardinia. 
Sicily, Palermo, King of the two Sicilies. 
Malta, Valetta, Knights of Malta, 


In the Archipelago. | 


Candia, Negropont, Patmos, 


Cyprus, Tenedos, Paros, gubject 


.emnos, Scyros, Cerigo, to - 
Myteline, Sclo, Santorino, Turkey. 
Rhodes, Samos, &c. 


In the Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice. 


Luſiena, Cephalonia, St. Maura, Subject to 
Corfu, Zante, Loeucadia. Venice. 
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PARTICULAR GrocrAPHICAL AccounT or THE 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. 


EAST GREENLAND, or SPITSBERGEN, 


Is claimed by his Daniſh majeſty; lies between 9 and 20? 
E. long. and 769 and 812 N. lat. was diſcovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, in 1553. Here is a whale fiſhery. It has two 
harbours; the inland parts are inhabited; the Coaſts have a 


ſettlement for hunting. 


WEST GREENLAND, 
SITUATED between the meridian of London, and 50 W. 


long. and 76? and 81? N. lat. contains about 1000 inhabitants, 
who bear great reſemblance to the Eſquimaux Americans, in 


aſpect, manners, and dreſs: they are low of ſtature, few ex- 
ceeding five feet in height, the generality not ſo tall; they live 
in huts during winter, which is incredibl ly ſevere. After all the 
pains taken by the Daniſh miſſionaries to civiliſe them, they are 
very little better than ſavages. Not withſtanding the long night 
in winter, the aurora borealis, reflected from the {now, affords 
ſufficient light whereby to purſue ordinary buſineſs. This 
country is ſo hot in the long ſummer days, that che inhabitants 
are obli ged to throw off their garments. 

The Greenlanders have no trade, though they have a mol 
improveable fiſhery, and all the year arc © ither fiſhing or hunt- 
ing, in which they are very dextrous ; and except making the 
neceſſary uaplements, theſe are almoſt the only employs the men 
follow: as it would, be accounted beneath their dignity to 
bring home their booty from the ſea; the women are the 


but ers, cooks, and curriers; and make clothes, ſhoes and 


boots. I hey allo build and repair the dwellings and tents, in 
part, the men doing the carpenters* works. 

'T he taking of whales in the Greenland ſeas, among fields 
of ice that have been increaſ. ng for ages, is one If the greateſt 
curioſities in nature. Theſe fields or mountains of ice fre- 
quently exceed a mile in length, and 100 feet in thickneſs; 
when agitated by a ſtorm, nothing can be more terrible; ſhips 
are frequen: y cruſhed to piece by them. 

WHALES are of feveral kinds; white and black; the black, 
called the grand bay whale, is in moſt efteem, on account of 


his bulk aw quantity of blubber. His tongue is 18 feet long, 


incloſed in pieces of whalebone, - covere d with hair. The 
bones of the body are uſcleſs, being as hard as thoſe of an 
ox. He is uſually between 60 and 80 feet long, has no teeth, 


is very thick about the head, but lefiens towards the tail. On 
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the top of the head is what is called the hovell or bump, in 
which are two ſpout-holes, from whence he blows the water 
{9 fiercely, that it roars like an organ-pipe. When the ſeamen 
ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediat:ly given, Fall, fall, when 
every one haſtens to his boat; four or five boats commonly 
belong to one ſhip, and ſix or eight men to each boat. When 
they cone near the whale, *h- harpooner, who ftamds at the 
head ot the boat, ſtrikes him with the harpoon, to which a line 
js faſtened ; the whale, feeling himſelf wounded, plunges into 
the deep, and would nk the boat with him, did they not give 
him lhne faſt e n: to prevent the boat taking fire by the 
ſwift friction of e rope againſt it, one keeps wetting it with 
a mop. A, he whale has run ſome hundred fathoms deep, 
he is ſorced (> riſe for ar, when he makes a noiſe with his ſpout- 
ing like the fring of cannon. As ſoon as he appears on the 
ſurface, another h .rpoon is fixed in him, whereupon he plunges 
again; when he riſes a ſecond time, they pierce him with ſpears, 
til! he ſpouts ſtreams of blood initead of water, beating with his 
tail and fins till the ſea is in a foam, ſwimming ſome leagues, till 
he has Joſt his ſtrength 3 when dying, he turns upon his back, and 
is drawn on ſhore, or to the ſhip, if far from land; there " 

» 


cut him in pieces, and by boiling the blubber, extract the oi 


or barrel them up. Each fiſh yields between 60 and 100 bar» 
rels of oil, value gl. or 4. a barrel, 


I AND 


SITUATED between 63® and 679 N. lat. and between 19 


and 27% W. long. about 435 miles long; 185 broad; con in- 


ing 46,000 ſquare miles, and 46,200 inhabitants; is ſubje to 
Jemark ; and conforms to the religion and laws of Norway. 
I he people are hardy, honeſt, and induſtrious. Their com- 


merce is monopolized by a Daniſh company, whoſe exports are _ 
falted hh, mutton and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, candles, 
train oil, coarſe woollen ſtockings, boots, ſhoes, gloves, wool, 


ſheep-{k.ins, fox-furs, and feathers. Their imports are timber, 
hibing-lines, and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, 
gin, wine, falt, linen; a little filk ; ſome neceſſaries and ſu- 
perfluitics for the more wealthy, The inhabitants depend en- 
tirely on his Danith. majeſty; his revenues amount to about 

325000 Crowns a year. 
This iſland is noted for a volcano, called Hecla, and ſeveral 
hot ſprings, ſome of which, by the force of ſubterraneous fire, 
throw up water, with a roaring noiſe, to a great height in the 
ar; particularly one called Geyſer, which jerks a fountain 
to the height of 92 feet. The water of this and ſome other 
| | ſprings 
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ſprings. is ſo hot, chat the neighbours often boil their victuals 


' by tulpending a pot in them. Lhe cows which drink at theſe 


fountains give extraordinary quantities of milk. 

Immente mountains of ice frequeucly reach this cod t from 
Greenland. When theſe mailes float t gether, the wood, drift- 
ed along between them, is ſometimes ſo much chated, and preſſ- 


ed with ſuch violent friction, that it takes fire; which has oc- 


caſioned fabulous accounts of the ice being in flames. Some- 


times theſe immenſe mafles of ice ground in meal water, and 


continue unmelted during months, if not years; Greenland ani- 
mals are often brought by them. In the ſpring of 1783, an 
iſland roſe out of the ocean, about three nours' fail ſouth-weſt 
from Skalholt, the capital of Iceland. It is ſaid to contain 
two volcanos ; but by what power it was raiſed is uncertain. 


EHE FERRO 4SLANDS 


SITUATED in a cluſter; are fo called from the inhabitants 
ferrying from iſland to iſland. Are about 24 in number, be- 
tween 61 and 639 N. lat. between 5 and 8? W. long. occu- 
pying about C0 miles in length, and 40 in breadth; the inha- 
bitants are near $200 in number, but add nothing to the reve- 
nues of Denmark. | G | 


LAPLANK 


SITUATED from the North Cape, 71“ N. lat. to the White 
. * 2 N "A \ 

Sea; is divided among the Danes, Swedes, and Ruſſians; that 

, >" * . J . k 

part Which belongs to Denmark is the province of Wardhuys, 

- 117 8 7 d Fe 2 FA _ ine 2 * is 

and contains 20,400 ſquare miles, being 285 long, and 172 
broad. | | 

The climate is fo ſevere, that people often have their lips 

frozen to the cup they are drinking out of. The country is 


Almolt an aſſemblage of mountains, ſeparated by rivers and 
lakcs, which contain innumerable lands, where roſes grow 


4 


lieved by the natives to be Paradiſe. Gold and ſilver mines have 
been diſcovered here, Ilikewiſe beautiful cryſtals, amethyſts, 
topazes, and pearls. The principal riches of the Laplanders 
are their Rocks of rein-dger; whoſe fleſh and milk afford food, 
their ſkins clothing, their ſinews and tendons thread and cord- 
hae; they will draw fledges 200 miles a day, ſubfiſting only 
© meſs, which they diſcover under the now. This country 
J ields ſeveral kinds of furs, yet the Laplanders have little com- 
merce; their religion is paganiſin; they are much addicted to 
the ſtudy of magic. 


wntaneouily for a ſhort time in ſummer, and which are be- 
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long chain of mountains, called the Dofrine Hills, which divides 
it from Sweden, on the eaſt; by the Sound, which ſeparates it 
rom Denmark, on the ſouth; and by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the welt ; being about 750 miles in length, and 170 in breadth z 
contains about 72,509 ſquare miles, and 523,000 inhabitants. 
It is divided into Wardhuys in the N.; Drontheim and Bergen 
in the middle; Anflo in the 8. The principal cities are Ber- 
zen, the capital of the kingdom ; Aggerhuys, the chief town 


of Anſlo; Stavanger, Drontheim (which is an archbiſhopric, | 
under whom are five biſhoprics, Bergen, Anſlo, Stavanger, 


Skalholt, and Hela) Wardhuys, Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand, 
and Koningſberg, near which are ſilver mines. In the province 
of Anſlo is Frederickſtadt, a ſmall city, with ſtrong fortifica- 
tions and a harbour: over-againſt it is Frederickthall, and not 
far dih ant the fort of Guldenlow, between which two places 


Charles XII, king of Sweden, was killed, on the 11th of De- 


cember 1718, while conducting the ſiege of that place. 
Norway is a mountainous country; ſome of the mountains 
{ric higheſt of which is called Dofreazeld) are 50 miles over; 
many of them contain caverns: one, called Dolſteen, the paſ- 
lage of which is as large as a church, was, in 1750, viſited by 
two clergymen, veho proceeded till they heard the fea daſhing 
over their heads. The cold here is intenſe; often intolerable. 
in 1719, ſeven thouſand Swedes, on their march to attack 
Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow, on the mountains that ſepa- 
rate Sweden from Norway. | 
This country produces the aſbeſtos (which may be woven 
into cloth, that cannot be deſtroyed by fire) marble, magnets, 
cryltals, and other kinds of ſtones; alto gold and-filver. © A 
tilver maſs, weighing 550 pounds, is in the royal muſeum at 
Copenhagen. Lead, copper, and iron mines, are common; the 
copper mine at Roraas is thought to be the richeſt in Europe. 
Norway likewiſe produces quickiilver, ſulphur, vitriol, alum, 
and various kinds of loam ; the different manufactures of which 
bring in a large revenue. Norway has many wild animals, 
rein-deer, bears, wolves, lynxes, beavers, martens, ermines, 
dc. with great variety of birds, both of land and ſea. The 
rivers and lakes are well ſtocked with fiſh. Several lakes con- 
tain floating iſlands, formed by the coheſion of roots of trees 
and ſhrubs; which, thou oh torn from the main land, bear 
| herbage 
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herbage and trees. In the year 1702, the noble family ſeat of 
Borger, near Frederickftadt, ſuddenly ſank into an abyſs 100 
fathoms in depth; which was inſtantly filled with water, form- 
ing a lake 3oo ells in length, and half as broad. "This me- 
lancholy accident, by which fourteen people and two hundred 
head of cattle periſhed, was occaſioned by the foundation be- 
ing undermined by the waters of a river. 'The beſt produce 
of this country is the fiſhery, eſpecially that of ſtock-fiſh, 
which are ſent all over Europe; and between Norway and 
Iceland is a whale fiſhery. Some kinds of whales are extreme- 
ly voracious: and fometimes one of them devours ſuch incre- 
dible numbers of ſmall fith, as to be ready to burſt ; in which 
caſe he makes a moſt tremendous noiſe from pain: then his 
4 enemies, the ſaw- fiſh, the tareſher, &c. have their revenge: 
a | ſome faſten on his back and beat him; others ſwim under his 
Nt belly and wound him; ſome, with long ſharp teetn, tear his 
fleſh; even the aquatic birds of prey declare war againſt him, 
5 when he comes ncar the ſurface of the water; and he has been 
7 known to be fo tortured, as to beat himſelf to death on the 
4 rocks. This kingdom exports great quantity of timber, chiefly 
1 fir and oak, to England and Holland. | 
1 The king of Denmark ſends hither a viceroy: and in all 
ö edicts publiſhed in Norway, ſtyles bimſelf king of Norway and 
tt Denmark; while in thoſe publiſhed in Denmark, he ſtyl-s him- 
318 ſelf king of Denmark and Norway. In ail reſpects, the civil 
| [} and eccleſiaſtical government of both countries is the ſame. 
It The natives of Norway are ſtrong and well-ſized, honeſt, 
| induſtrious, and valiant; ingenious and hardy, and both men 
| and women furniſh themſelves with houſchold goods and appa- 
1 re] of their own making. They live to a great age, and retain 
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th their ſtrength and vigour ; a perfon a hundred years old is ſup- 
poſed not incapable of labour; in 1733, four couple, whoſe 
united ages exceeded 800 years, danced before his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty, at Frederickſhall. LE | 
Among the curioſities of this country, is a dangerous whirl- 
pool, called Moſk oeſtrom, ſormed by the flux and reflux of the 


ſea, running between the iſland Moſoe and the coaſt on each 
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N ; fide, with a dreadful noiſe; by the violence of which, bears, 
[| whales, and ſhips, if they come too near, are irreſiſtibly 
I drawn in, and daſhed to the bottom. 5 

| DEN M K 


SITVATED between $2 and 119 E. long. and 54% 58 N. 
lat. is bounded by the entrance into the Baltic, which divides it 
1 from Norway, on the north; by the Sound, which divides it 
| from Sweden, on the eaſt; by Grermany and the Baltic, - oa 
| | | Outh: 
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ſouth ; and the German Sea, on the weſt ; being 240 miles 
long, and 114 broad; containing about 15,000 ſquare miles, 
and above 1,000,000 inhabitants. The territories which com- 
poſe this kingdom are— 


Jutland, in the Weſt, whoſe chief town is Wyburg. 


Sleſwick, or South Jutland — S. W. Sleſwick. 
Zealand, | Copenhagen. 
Funen, Odenſee. 
Falſter, ” | Nikoping. 
Laland, Iſlands, S8. whoſe chief Naxkaw. 
Femeren, Towns are Borge. | 
Alſen, 5 | Sunderberg, 
Mona, Stege. 
Bornholm, | Sandewick. 


The two largeſt iſlands are Zealand and Funen. Zealand is 
of a round figure, about 60 miles in diameter, divided into 26 


territories; containing 13 towns and cities, 12 caſtles, and 347 


pariſhes. | 

The capital of this iſland, and of this kingdom, is CoPEN=- 
HAGEN, a large populous city, which makes a magnificent ap- 
pearance at a diſtance, It is very ftrong, and defended by 
ramparts, with a caſtle, for the defence of its port. It contains 
ten pariſh churches, and nine others belonging to different per- 
ſuaſions; it is adorned by public and private palaces, has a uni- 
verſity, and ſome hoſpitals. Its inhabitants are about 100,000, 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets are of brick, in the lanes 
chiefly of timber. The chief glory of COPENHAGEN is its 
harbour, which admits only one ſhip at a time, but is capa- 
ble of containing 500. Several of the ſtreets have canals, and 
quays for ſhips to lie cloſe to the houſes : its naval arſenal is 
is faid to be excellent. It has an archbiſhop, under whom are 
ſeven biſhoprics, Sleſwick, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ripen, Wyburg, 
Odenſee, and Roſchild. It has lately ſuffered much by fire. 

In Zealand a'fo are the towns of Roſchild, Sora, Cronen- 
burg, and Elſineur, an open place near the Sound, where all 
ſhips that paſs, are obliged to pay toll. The fineſt palace be- 
longing to his Daniſh majeſty is Fredericsburg, about twenty 
Engliſh miles from Copenhagen. 

1 1 he iſland of Funen is about 38 miles long, and 32 broad; 
divided into 26 territories. The chief towns are Odenſee and 
Newburg. | | 

Jutland is a peninſula, between the North Sea and the Baltic: 
= tween 549 and 580 N. lat. and 89 and 1 1 E. long. is 155 
miles long, and 98 broad, 125 in ſome places 40 miles only: 
| 2. e 7 | it 
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it is divided into the north and ſouth part; the north retains 
. the name of Jutland ; the ſouth, which borders on Germany, 
is called the duchy of Sleſwick. The capital places in Jutland 
are, Alburg, W yburg, Arkus, Ripen, and e through 
which laſt all cattle tranſported to Germany mult paſs; here 
the toll-is received, amounting annually to upwards of 200,000 
rix-dollars.— Ihe duchy of Sleſwick is 70 miles long, and 60 
broad, containing 14 cities, 13 caſtles, and 278 pariſhes, 
i This is a fine fruitful country, neither a part of Germany nor 
bw of Denmark, but is a ſovereign principality. | 
= Denmark is in general flat; and has no conſiderable moun- 
A tains or lakes; nor rivers, except the Eyder and Trave. Is 
g | extremely cold in winter, and very hot in ſummer : the tranſi- 
= | tions from heat to cold are fo ſudden, that ſpring and autumn 
| are ſcarcely known. The foil is good for corn and paſture; 
the ſeas yield abundance of fiſh, eſpecially herrings; here are 
alſo many wild fowls, and many wild beaſts, ſtags, elks, boars, 
and hares, The chief commodities of the country are fiſh, 
black cattle, 4allow, hides, &c. The country is lately greatly 
improved : and commerce flouriſhes, 
The people in general are given to intemperance, eſpecially 
in drinking. | 
Before the year 1660, the legiſlative power was lodged in 
the ſtates of Denmark, and the executive power in the ſe- 
nate, of which the king was only preſident. In time of war, 
he was general of the fea and land forces; but could neither 
raiſe men or monty, nor make war or peace, without the con- 
currence of the ſtate: but the king of Denmark is now an 
{ abſolute prince. His titles are, king of Denmark and Norway, 
N of the Goths and Vandals; duke of Sleſwick, Holſtein, Stor- 
1 mar, and Ditemarſh ; earl of Oldenburg and Delmenhurſt. 
His eldeſt ſon is ſtiled Prince Royal. The orders of knignt- 
F hood are, the Elephant, and Daneburg. 
The military force of this kingdom conſiſts of 20,000-regu- 
lars, moſily toreigners ; 50, O00 militia; and 26,000 regiſtered 
| ſeamen; 36 ſhips of war, and 18 frigates. The whole 
1 revenue of Denmark is ſaid to exceed I, ooo, oool. ſterling 
| yearly. : 1 
| The laws of this country make only one quarto volume, and 
1 are fo plain, that they are ſuited to the meaneſt capacity. Only 
Wi one apothecary is allowed to a town, except in Copenhagen, 
f where two are permitted, The religion of the country has 
1 been Lutheran ſince the year 1522, when the inhabitants em- 
Nt braced the confeſſion of Augſburg. The biſhops who ſuper- 
[| intend the clergy, have no mark of pre-eminence, except in 
| drels, b 
[| ro. Among 
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Among the curioſities of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions 
are ſome ancient inſcriptions on rocks, generally thought to be 
the original manner of writing. The village of Anglen, lying 
between Fleuſburg and Sleſwick, is alſo eſteemed a curioſity, 
as giving name to the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, the progent- 
penhagen, is a rep:eſentation, by iron wire, of the veins_and ar- 
teries of the human body, all of them appearing in their natural 
ſituation, bigneſs, and color: an artificial human ſkeleton of 
ivory; the right hand graſps a large ſcythe, and the left holds 
a ſand-glafs: a model of a ſhip, with her maſts and fails, all 
of ivory: and a cabinet of ivory and ebony, very beautiful to 
look upon, and admirably well contrived within: this laſt is 
ſaid to have been the work of a Daniſh mechanic when ſtone- 
blind. | "ON 


His Daxisy MajgsTY's GERMAN DOMINIONS. 


HOLSTEIN, in the circle of Lower Saxony, was formerly 
divided between thꝭ Empreſs of Ruſſia, who poſſeſſed Ducal 
Holſtein; the King of Denmark, who had Ditemarſh and 
Stormaria; and the imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubec ; 
but, Nov. 16, 1773, Ducal Holftein, with all its rights, and 
ſovereignty, was transferred to the king of Denmark, by the 
preſent grand duke of Ruſſia, on being declared ſucceſſor to 
the throne of his mother. Keyl, the capital, is well built, 
has a harbour, and neat public edifices. The capital of Dite- 
marſh is Meldorp. luckſtadt, a well-built town and for- 
treſs, in a marſhy ſituation, on the right of the Elbe, which 
has ſome commerce, is the metropolis of Stormaria; in which 
likewiſe is Altena, a large, populous, handſome town, of great 
traffic, commodiouſly ſituated on the Elbe, near Hamburg. A 
free port, and the ſtaple of the Daniſh Faſt-india company. 
Daniſh Holſtein contains upwards of 134,000 inhabitants. 

In Weſtphalia, the king of Denmark has the countries of 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, conſiſting of about 2,000 ſquare 
miles, and containing 80,000 inhabitants; they are ſcuth of 
tne Weſer; their capitals have the ſane names. Oldenburg 


gave a title to the firſt royal anceſtor of his preſent Daniſn 
majeſty. | | 


S -r DE NV. 


SITUATED between 10? and 30? E. long. and 569 and 69? 
N. lat. is bounded by Norwegian Lapland on the north; by 
Ruſſia, calt ; by the Baltic is, the Sound, and the Scaggerac, 


tors of the preſent Engliſh. In the /fuſoum Reginm at-Co- 
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on the ſouth ; and by the Dofrine mountains, from Norway on 
the weſt ; is about 800 miles in length, and 500 in breadth; 


and contains almoſt 228,000 ſquare miles, and about 2,000,000 


inhabitants, This kingdom is divided into five provinces ;— 
I. Sweden Proper; ſubdivided into ten parts, viz. Uplandia, 


Sudermania, Weſtmania, Nericia, Geſtricia, Helſingia, Dale- 


carlia, Medelpedia, Angermania, and Jemptia. | 
2. Gothland, into eight parts; Eaſt and Weſt Gothland, Sma- 


land, Wermeland, Dalia, Schonen, Bleking, and Halland. 


3. Finland, into Six; Eaſt Bothnia, Cajania, Savoloxia, 


Nyland, Travaſtia, and Finland Proper. 


4. Lapland, into five; according to the rivers which flow 


through the country into the gulph of Bothnia, viz. Uma, Pi- 


thia, Lula, T ornee, and Kimi. The names of the towns are 


the ſame as the provinces, 
5. Iſlands in the Baltic Sea. | | 

In Sweden Proper is STOCKHOLM, 760 miles north-eaſt 
from London, the capital ; and royal refidence ; built on fix 
ſmall iſlands, united by wooden bridges. This city makes a 


grand appearance, having many ſtately palaces covered with 


copper. The harbour is very large and commodious, but diffi- 


cult; on account of the numerous iſlands between it and the 
ſea, and becauſe there are no tides, which renders ſeveral winds 
neceſſary to carry a ſhip in or out. Twenty-eight miles from 
STOCKHOLM, is Upſal, the moſt ancient city in Sweden: an 
archbiſhop's ſee; as likewiſe an univerſity, rendered famous 
v7 the great Linnzus. In this province alſo are Orebro, 

opping, Hedamora, and Fahlun or Copperberg, all large ci- 
ties. In the province of Gothland are Norkoping, Linkop- 
ing, Calmar, (remarkable for the union of Calmar, in 1387, 


by which the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 


were in future to have remained under one ſovereign) Weſter- 


wick, Gottenburg, Lunden, Malmoe, Chriſtianſtadt, and 


Carlſtadt. In the province of Finland are Abo, Cajenburg, 
Raſeborg, Borgo, Helſingfors, and Waſa. | 

The principal Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Oeland, Aland, 
and Rugen. Their ſeas are—the Baltic, the gulphs of Bothnia 
and Finland, (arms of the Baltic), and on the entrance of the 
Baltic, are the Cattegate ſea, and the Sound, a ſtrait about four 
miles over, which divides Sweden from Denmark, where ſhips 


* 


pay a toll to Denmark, as they paſs the Baltic. Theſe ſeas are 


frozen up uſually four months in the year; nor are they ſo ſalt 
as che ocean, becauſe a current ſets always out of the Baltic 
into the ocean. : 
'The longeſt day, and the longeſt night, in this ow 1s 

| | | mo 
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almoſt three months. The winter commonly begins early, and 
ſummer ſucceeds it ſo ſuddenly, as to leave little ſpace for 
ſpring. The heat in ſummer is ſo intenſe, as ſometimes to ſet 
the foreſts on fire; and the cold in winter ſo exceſſive, that it 


often mortifies the noſes of the inhabitants, and the extreme 
parts of their bodies. Vegetation is much -quicker than in 


{outhern climates. In ſummer not only various kinds of fruit 


are produced, but even melons. Sweden formerly raiſed little 


corn, but now it raiſes almoſt as much as it conſumes. The 
chief wealth of this country ariſes from the mines, of 
filver, copper, lead, and iron; which, with the exportation of 
timber, pitch, tar, flax, hemp, furs, cordage, hih, and train-oil, 
make a balance of trade in its favour. This country produces 
chryſtals, amethyſts, topazes, porphyry, agate, &c. | 

The kingdom was elective till the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; from that time the kings of Sweden were hereditary 
and abſolute, till after the death of Charles XII, when the go- 


vernment was ſettled on the ancient footing : but changed by 


the oppreſſions and intrigues of the ſenators, by a revolution 
in 1772. The military force of Sweden conſiſts of 40,000 


regulated militia, and about fifty ſhips of war. 


Great efforts have lately been made for the improvement of 
literature. The fine arts are encouraged, and agriculture, and 


natural hiſtory, has in ſome branches been highly ſtudied, by 
Linnzus and his pupils. | | 


The women here go to plough, threſh corn, row on the 
water, and do all the common drudgeries of husbandry. 

The eccleſiaſtical government of Sweden has one archbiſhop, 
of Upſal, whoſe revenue is about 4ool. ſterling. He has un- 
der him the biſhoprics of Gottenburg, Lunden, Linkoping, 
Abo, Wexio, and Streng; beſides ſuperintendants, at moderate 
ſtipends. Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion, and profeſſed 
by all, except in Lapland. The univerſities are (1) that of 
Upfal, inſtituted near 400 years ago, and patronized by ſeveral 
monarchs, particularly by the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and 
his daughter queen Chriſtina ; (2) at Abo, in Finland, not fo 
well endowed, nor ſo flouriſhing ; there was a third at Lunden, 
in Schonen, which is now decayed. An academy of arts and 
ſciences was ſome years ſince eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, and fill 
flouriſhes; they have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of memoirs, 
which have been well received. Every dioceſe is provided 
with a free ſchool. | | | 

The Swedes formerly, eſpecially in the reigns of Guſtavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII. were eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in 
Chriſtendom ; but their military ſpirit has declined. 
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His Swediſh majeſty's titles are, king of the Swedes, Goths, 
and Vandals; great prince of Finland; duke of Schonen, Su. 
dermania, Pomerania, &c. The orders of knighthood are 
thoſe of the Seraphim, Sword, and Polar Star. The revenue of 
Sweden, ſince the unfortunate wars of Charles XII. is greatly 


reduced. Her gold and filver ſpecie, in former reigns, aroſe 


chiefly from the king's German dominions. Formerly the 


crown lands, poll- money, tithes, mines, and other articles, pro- 
duced a million ſterling. Payments made in copper, which is 


here the chief medium of commerce, are extremely inconve- 
nient, ſome of the pieces being as large as tiles: and a wheel- 
barrow or cart is often required to carry home a moderate ſum. 
In this reſpect they ſomewhat reſemble the antient Spartans. 
The Swedes have ſome gold ducats, and eight-mark pieces of 
ſilver. To 

Among the artificial curioſities of this kingdom, is a public 
clock of excellent workmanſhip, belonging to the church of 
St. Lawrence, in Lunden; which ſhews not only the day, 
hour, and minute, but alſo the remarkable motions of the celeſ- 
tial bodies, with all feſtivals fixed and moveable. Among the 
natural curiofities is a dreadful cataract, not far from Gotten- 
burg, which falls into ſuch an abyſs, that large pieces of tim- 
ber precipitated down it are half an hour or more before they 
riſe to the ſurface. : 

His Swediſh majeſty's German dominions conſiſt of part of 
Pomerania, in the circle of Upper Saxony, being 47 miles long, 
24 broad, and containing about 960 ſquare miles. The capi- 


tal of this diftrict is Stralſund. 


R 8 


IN its moſt extenſive ſenſe, comprehends Ruſſia in Europe, 


and Ruſſia in Aſia, an extent of country nearly equal to all 
Europe, and larger than the Roman Empire, or the Perſian 


Empire ſubdued by Alexander, or than both united. 


Ruſſia in Europe, ſituated between 230 and 655 E. long. 


and 477 and 72 N. lat. is bounded by the frozen Ocean on the 
north, by Aſiatic Ruſſia on the eaſt, by Turkey on the ſouth, 
and by Poland, the Baltic Sea, and Sweden, on the weſt; 
being about 1500 miles in length, and 1100 in breadth, con- 
taining 1, 11 1, 68 5 ſquare miles, and above 20,000,000 of in- 
habitants. This empire is divided into 16 provinces or go- 
vernments, the chief of which are: | 

From 
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From W. to E. 


Northern Part, 


| | Chief Towns, 
Lapland, — — Raa, 
Dwina, or Archangel, _— Archangel. 


Middle Part. 


Finland, — Wyburg. * 
Eſthonia, —— — Revel. 
Ingria, — — Peterſburg. 
Livonia — N Riga. 5 
Novogorod, — — Novogorod. 
Moſcow, — — Moſcow. 
Southern Part. 
Ukrain Coſſacks, S. W. - Kiow. 
Belgorod, — — Belgorod. 
Waronetz, — _ Waronetz. 
Don Coſlacks, S. E. — T ſcherkaſk. 
Crim Tartary, or Taurida, — Kaffa. 


Crim Tartary was wreſted from the Turks, and added to - 
the empire, in 1783, as were other provinces ſince; and ſome 
from Poland, of which the empreſs now has almolt all. 

PETERSBURGH, the capital, lat. 60? ſtands on both fides the 
river Neva, between the lake Ladoga and the gulph of Fin- 
land; was founded in the year 1703, by Peter the Great; and 
originally conſiſted of a few ſmall fiſhing huts, on a ſpot fo 
{wampy, that the ground was formed into nine iſlands. It 
now extends about fix miles every way, and contains many 
magnificent ſtructures of every kind. The number of its in- 
babitaats is reckoned 400,000. 


| Moscow, the ancient capital, ſtands on a river of the ſame 
_ uv, in 55 N. lat. and contains ſo many gardens, groves, 
ons, and ſtreams, that it rather reſembles a well-cultivated 


country than a city. In this city are 1600 churches and con- 
vents, and 43 ſquares ; fires often make dreadful havoc here, 
as the houſes are moſtly of timber yet the palaces, churches, 
and public buildings, are magnificent. Here is a bell 19 feet 
bizk, 23 in diameter, 64. in circumference, and two in thick- 
nets, and weighs 330,000 pounds. The Krimlin, or impe- 
rial palace, in the middle of the city, contains the old palace, 
picafure-houſe, and ſtables, a victualling-houſe, a palace for- 
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merly belonging to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five con- 
vents, four pariſh churches, the arſenal, public colleges, and 
other edifices. All the churches in the Krimlin have beautiful 
ſpires, moſt of them gilt, or covered with ſilver; the inſides 
of the churches are alſo richly ornamented. 

The principal rivers in Ruſſia are, 1. The Dwina, which 
riſes in the lake of Kowinſkoe, runs N. W. and falls into the 
White Sea below Archangel. 2. The Dnieper, one of the 


at Oczakow. 3. The Don, or Tanats, in the S. E. which di- 
vides Europe from Aſia, runs into the ſea of Aſoph. 4. The 
Molga, the largeſt river in the old world, and that fertilizes 
the country through which is paſſes more than moft others: 
after traverſing the greateſt part of Ruſſia, in a courſe of 3000 
miles, it falls into the Caſpian Sea near Aſtrachan, by upwards 
of 70 mouths. Beſides theſe, the Tobol, Irtis, and Oby, 
which run into the Frozen Ocean. The Don and Wolga ap- 
proach ſo near in one part, that a ſcheme is in agitation 
to connect them by a canal. The principal lakes are 8 
near the gulph of Finland; and Onega, near the White Sea. 
ERuſſia, except in the North, is a flat country, full of foreſts, 
lakes, and rivers, and, from its great extent, is ſubject to a va- Mm 
riety of climates. In the north, the cold is ſometimes ſo in- 
tenfe, that the thermometer ſtands from 40 to 60 degrees below Mx 
the freezing point. When a perſon walks out in that ſevere 
weather, the cold makes the eyes water, which freezing, hangs Rm 
| es; and, as the peaſants uſually 

wear their beards, they often hang at their chins like a ſolid 
lump of ice. Boiling water, thrown up into the air by an en- 
vine, ſo as to ſpread, will fall down. in ice, and perfectly dry. 
But in the ſouth, the climate is mild, the ſoil fruitful, and the 
country well inhabited. | C : 

The Ruffians derive an advantage from the ſeverity of their 

climate, in preſerving proviſions by the froſt. Good houſe- 
wives, when the froft ſets in, about October, kill their poultry, 
and keep them in tubs packed up with layers of ſnow between 
them, and take them out for uſe as occaſion requires; by which 
they fave the expence of maintaining the animal for ſeveral 
months. Veal frozen at Archangel, and brought to Peterſ- 
burgh, is eſteemed the fineſt ; nor can it be diſtinguiſhed at 
the table from what is freſh killed. The markets of Peterſ- 
burgh are by this means ſupplied, in winter, with proviſions, 
cheaper than would otherwiſe be poflible; and it is not a little 
curious to ſee the vaſt ftacks of whole hogs, ſheep, fiſh, &c. 
piled up in them for ſale. The method of thawing 
| frozen 
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frozen proviſions, is by immerging them in cold water; for, if 
thawed by heat, a violent fermentation, and putrefaction would 
enſue: but when thawed by cold water, the ice ſeems to be at- 
tracted out of the body, and forms a tranſparent incruſtation 
round it. The bodies of the dead are preſerved in the tame 
manner till the ſpring, when they are buried ; for during Win- 
ter it is impoſſible to open the ground. The exports of this 
country are timber, wax, boney, rhubarb, cavear (made of the 
roes of ſturgeons) tallow, trains oil, ſalt, furs, leather, pitch, 
tar, hemp, flax, iron, copper, &c. Beſides birds and beaſts 
of the northern countries, this has the hyzna, lynx, ſable, dro- 
medary, and camel. | 

"The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Greek church; they 
receive the communion in both kinds, and give it to children of 
ſeven years old; they uſe confeſſion, prayers for the dead, pil- 
grimages ; and many ſuperſtitious rites in their funerals. Their 
ſaſts make near one-half of the year. They have monaſteries 
of nuns and friars; their principal faint or patron is St. Ni- 
cholas. They have five metropolitan patriarchs, fourteen arch- 
biſhops, ſeventeen biſhops; and in the city of Moſcow are 
about 4,000 inferior clergy. They have five univerſities, viz. 
Moſcow, Peterſburg, Pleſkof, Iſchernikof, and Penſa. 

The puniſhments in Ruſſia are remarkably ſevere, which 
the natives bear, as if their ſenſe of feeling was leſs than that 
of the re{t of mankind, | 

The military force of this country conſiſts of 250,000 men, 
and 40 ſhips of the line, beſide frigates, ſmaller veſſels, and 100 
gallies. The revenue of Ruſſia is computed at fix or eight 
millions ſterling : but its true amount is little known. 

The method of travelling in the north, is in ſledges drawn 
by rein-deer, when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear 
them : theſe deer almoſt fly from one hill of ſnow to another. 
== inthe middle of Ruſſia they travel alſo in ledges, drawn by 
RE bÞorfs. The fledge-way is beſt beaten in February, when they 

RE travci night and day, in a kind of coaches fixed upon ledges, 
09 expeditiouſly, that they go ſometimes from Peterſburg to 
Moc, (400 miles) in three days and three nights, there 
- RE »eing in the coach a convenient place to lie down and ſleep ; 
be horſes are changed every fourteen or fifteen miles. The 

= | empreſs is drawn in a houſe, which contains a bed, a table, 
| ” | Chairs, and conveniences for four perſons, by 24 poſt horſes ; the 
_ Þouſc itſelf being fixed on a ſledge. 

The government of this empire is arbitrary; but the natives 
baue a code of laws, publiſhed by the preſent empreſs in 1768, 
which ſerve as rules both in criminal and civil cauſes, when the 

ſovereign does not interfere. Before the beginning of this cen- 


No. 2. tury, 
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tury, the Ruſſians were very little better than barbarians ; but 
by the prudent management of Peter the Great, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, they are mach civilized, and rule over thoſe to whom 
PROS formerly ſubject. . 

any Ruſſians have but a weak ſight; probably owing to 
their eyes being dazzled by the whiteneſs of the ſnow durin 
great part of the year. Their ſovereign's titles are, Empreſs of 
all the Ruſſias; Sovereign Princeſs of Moſcovy, Kiovia, Wo- 
lodimir, and Novogorod ; Czarina or Queen of Siberia, Ca- 
zan, and Aſtracan; Great Ducheſs of Smolenſko ; Ducheſs of 
Eſtonia, Letonia, Carelia, Ingermania, and Kexholm ; Chief 
and Protectreſs of the Greek Church; to which is lately ad- 
8 ded, Queen of Taurida, &c. &c. 8 


191 PF OL 
SITVATED between 16® and 34 E. lon. and 46* and 57 N. 


| lat. is bounded N. by Livonia, Moſcovy, and the Baltic; S. by 
1 | Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary ; by Moſcovy E.; and 
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by Germany W.; being 700 miles in length, 680 in breadth, 

and comprizing 222,000 ſquare miles. e 
Poland is divided into 13 diſtricts, Lithuania in the E. 
whoſe capital is Wilna. —Podolia, S. E. whoſe chief town is 
Caminieck,—V olhinia, S. E. whoſe chief town is Lucko.— 
Red-Ruflia, S. W. whoſe chief town is Lemburg.— Great 
Poland, W. whoſe chief town is Gueſna.— Little Poland, W. 
whoſe chief town is Cracow.—W arſovia, near the center, 
whoſe chief town is Warſaw, the capital of the kingdom, 760 
. miles E. from London, and has above 40, ooo inhabitants.— 
bs | Poleſia, near the middle of the kingdom, whoſe chief town is 
[| Breflici.—Polachia, near the center of the kingdom, whoſe 
. chief town is Bielh.— Samogitia, in the north, whoſe chief town 
| | is Raſtem.—Courland, in the north, whoſe chief town is Mittaw. 
! NM. B. This duchy, though accounted part of Poland, depends 
entirely on Ruſſia : and has lately been formally ceded to the 

empreſs , by the ſtates of Courland, | 7 
Poland is in general level ; the chief mountains are the Car- 
pathian, which ſeparate it from Hungary. The principal rivers 
are the Dwina, which riſes in Lithuania, runs W.; the Wilia, 
1 which riſes alſo in Lithuania, runs W.; the Viſtula riſes in 
. Sileſia, runs N.; theſe all fall into the Baltic; the Dnieper, 
which riſes in Moſcow, and the Nicſter, which riſes in Red 
11 Ruſſia, both run S. E. and fall into the Black Sea; the Warta 
By |. riſes in Cracow, runs W. into the Oder; the Bog riſes in Vol- 
hinia, runs 8. E. into the Dnieper. The lakes of moſt note, 
are that of Gopto, and another called Birals, which is ſaid to 
dye thoſe who bathe in it of a ſwarthy complexion. Its = 
| an 
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and gulfs are, the Baltic on the N. W. the Sache of Livonia on 
the N. and of Dantzic on the W. its capes, Gopto on the W. 
and Olha on the E. In the palatinate of Cracow is a ſpring 
which increaſes and decreaſes with.the moon; and by applying 
2 candle, may be inflamed; if not ſpeedily extinguithed, it 
communicates by ſubterraneous paſlages to the roots of, trees 
in a neighbouring wood; about 40 years ago, the flames are 


faid to have laſted for three years, before they could be entirely 
extinguiſhed, 


The air of this country is healthy, and temperate. The 


north-weſt provinces are very fertile in rain and fruits ; of 
which much is exported. In the middle of Poland are mines of 
filver, copper, iron, falt, and coal; alſo foreſts, which furniſh 
great quantities of timber, and abound with buffaloes, and 
other wild animals. | | 
The Poles ſeldom engage in traffic, but leave it to the city of 
Daatzic, and other towns on the V iſtula and the Baltic. Dant- 
zic is a republic, governed by its own magiſtrates z though at 
preſent in poſſeſſion of the king of Pruſſia. | 


The Poliſh gentry are handſome, tall, and well-proportioned, 


of good complexions, ſtrong and vigorous ; generally affable 
and courteous to ſtrangers ;z jealous of their liberties and privi- 
leges; tyrannical to the meaner fort of people, treating the 
peaſants no better than ſlaves, over whom they have power 
of life and death. One remarkable cuſtom of this people is 
their ſingular care in inſtructing their youth in the Latin tongue, 
which people of moſt ranks uſually ſpeak fluently, and even 
many of the fair ſex. 

Ihe Poliſh women keep a watchful eye over their daughters: 
in the province of Samogitia, particularly, they make them wear 
little bells before and behind, to give notice where they are. 
Among the principal curioſities of Poland are the wild peo- 
ple, ſometimes found in the woods, whither it is ſuppoſed their 
parents carried them in their infancy, to avoid the Tartars, 
who often make incurſions into Poland, and carry off whole 
villages into ſlavery : theſe children are found among the bears, 
by whom they are nouriſhed, They go on all-four, but 
ſometimes ſtand upright: they have not the uſe of ſpeech at 
arſt; but ſome have been taught to ſpeak, by being brought 
into towns and uſed kindly : they retain no memory of their 
former favage lives, after they are humanized and made 


converſible. Urder the mountains adjoining to Kiow are ſe- 


veral grottos, where many human bodies are preſerved, though 

buried many ages; they are neither ſo hard nor ſo black as the 

Egyptian mummies, It is thought this preſerving quality is 

ung to the nature of the foil, which is dry and ſandy. 
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The military force of this country conſiſts of 20,000 
men, and a numerous militia, called the poſpolite. 
The Romiſh is the prevailing profeſſion : though all religi- 
ons are tolerated. Here are two archbiſhops, Gueſna and 
Lemburg ;—under Gueſna are the biſhops of Cracow, Vilen- 
ſki, Ploczko, Wormia, Poſnania, Lucko, Samodſka, Zemb- 
lin, Culm, Breſlaw, Lebus, Camin, and Smolenſko ;— under 
Lemburg, are Przemyzl, Chelm, Kiow, and Caminiec. It 
has three univerſities, Cracow, Wilna, and Poſna. 

The conſtitution of Poland is republican: and ſtiled ſuch 
by the Poles: the legiſlative power is lodged in the ſtates, and 
the executiye power in the ſenate, in which the king only pre- 


ſides when preſent, and they can meet and conſult without him, 


The king is elected by the clergy and gentry, who meet on 
horſeback, in the plains of Warſaw, attended by numerous re- 
tinues ; when if the minority ſhould be ſo hardy as to inſiſt on 
their diſſent, the majority would cut them to pieces, 

The titles of the king are, King of Poland, Grand Duke 


of Lithuania. Duke of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Warſovia, Samogitia, 


Kiovia, Volhinia, Podolia, Polachia, Livonia, Smolenſko, and 
Czernikow, The orders of knighthood are, the White Eagle, 
and St. Staniſlaus, inſtituted by the preſent king in 1765. 


In the partition of Poland, in 1771, the houſe of Auſtria 


ſeized a conſiderable part of Red Ruſſia and Little Poland; the 
empreſs of Ruſſia the greater part of the duchy of Lithuania 
and his Pruſſian majeſty the territories in Poliſh Pruſſia. The 
provinces taken by Ruſſia are the largeſt, thoſe by Auſtria the 
moſt populous, and thoſe by Pruſſia the moſt commercial. The 
Ruffian provinces contain 1,500,000 inhabitants ; the Auſtrian 
2,500,000 ; and the Pruffian about 860,000 ; amounting to 
about 5,000,000 of ſouls, ſeparated from their ancient king- 
dom. The remaining inhabitants of Poland are thought nat 
to exceed q, ooo, ooo. 
The effective government of Poland has long been unſettled 
and agitated: the preſent king made a noble attempt abour four 
ears ago, to give it a regular and honourable conſtitution; 
da this was abrogated by the force of Ruſſia: in 1794 a very 
formidable inſurrection broke out, ſuppoſed to be fomented by 
French jacobin principles and money, which occaſioned much 
bloodſhed, and great deſolation of the country, before it could 


be ſuppreſſed. Poland will probably, in future, be little other 


than an appendage to Ruſſia (principally) and to Hungary. 


TURKEY. 
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IN its moſt extenſive ſenſe, as being the dominions of the 
Grand Signior, or Emperor of the Turks, comprehends, 

1. Turkey in Europe. i 

2. Turkey in Aſia. : Theſe are poſtponed to their proper 
3. Turkey in Africa. places in Ajia, and Africa. 

Turkey in Europe (ſituated between 17* and 40 N. long. 


and 36% and 4% N. lat) is bounded N. by Poland, Ruilia, 


and Sclavonia; E. by Circaſſia, the Black Sea, the Propontis, 


Helleſpont, and Archipelago ; S. by the Mediterranean; and 
by the Adriatic, and the Venetian and Auſtrian territories, on 
tie W: being about 1000 miles long, and g00 broad, and 
containing about 125,000 ſquare miles. 

N. of the Black Sea are the provinces of Crim and Leſſer 
Tartary, the ancient Taurica Cher ſoneſus, whole chief towns 
are Precop, Bachtiſera, and Kafia; alſo Budziac Tartary, 
whoſe chief town is Oczakow, but theſe are now all added to 
the Ruſſian empire. | 

N. of the Danube, are the provinces of Moldavia (for- 
merly Dacia) whoſe chief towns are Jazy, Choczim, and Falc= 
Zin; Beſſarabia, whole chief towns are Bender and B-lgorod ; 
and Walachia (another part of antient Dacia) whoſe chief 
town is Tergoviſc. S. of the Danube, are the provinces of 
Bulgaria (the eaſtern part of antient Myſia) whoſe principal 
towns are Widin, Nicopoli, Siliſtria, and Scopia; Servia (the 
weſtern part of Myſia) whoſe chief towns are Belgrade, Se- 
mendria, and Niſſa; Boſnia (part of the antient Illyricum 
whoſe principal town is Seraio. On the Boſphorus and Hel- 
leſpont is the province of Romania (formerly Thrace) whoſe 
principal cities are Conſtantinople and Adrianople. South of 
Mount Rhodope, or Argentum (the northern part of antient 
Greece) are, the provinces of Macedonia, whoſe chief towns 
are Strymon and Conteſſa ; Theſſaly (now Janua) whoſe chief 
town is Salonichi; and Achaia and Bceotia (now Livadia) 
whoſe chief towns are Athens, "Thebes, and Lepanto. On 
the Adriatic Sea, or gulph of Venice (the antient Illyricum) 
are the provinces of Epirus, whoſe chief towns are Chimera 
and Butrinto ; Albania, whoſe chief towns are Durazzo and 


Dulcigno; and Dalmatia, whoſe chief towns are Dorino and 


Narenza. In the Morea (the antient Peloponeſſus, being the 
ſouthern di viſion of Greece) are the provinces of Corinthia, 
whoſe chief town is Corinth ; Argos, whoſe chief towns are 
Argos and Napoli de Romania; Sparta, whoſe chief town is 
Iiſiſtra, near the ancient Laced.cmon, on the river Eurotas; 
Olympia, ( where the Olympic games were held) whoſe chief town 
is Olympia, or Longinica, on the river Alpheus ; Arcadia, 
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whoſe chief towns are Modon and Coron; and Elis, whoſe 


chief towns are Patras and Elis, or Belvidere, on the river Pe- 


neus. Moldavia and Walachia are inhabited by Chriſtians of 


the Greek church, governed by princes called Hoſpodars, ap- 


pointed by the Grand Signior, who depoſes them, and appoints 
others, as he ſees fit. In Dalmatia is the fmall Chriftian re- 
public of Raguſa, formerly under the protection of the Grand 


Signior, but now under that of the king of the Two Sicilies. 


Nature has. laviſhed on Turkey all her bleſſings, in regard 


to ſoil, air, climate, and water. The foil is luxuriant : the 
air is ſalubrious, unleſs when infected by peſtilential blaſts from 


neighbouring countries; the ſeaſons are regular and pleaſant; 
and the water is pure and wholeſome. 

The mountains of Turkey are celebrated from antiquity, 
Mount Athos lies on a peninſula, running into the Egean fea ; 
the mounts Pindus and Olympus, celebrated in Grecian fables, 
ſeparate 7 heſlaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, famous for being 
conſecrated to the Muſes, lies in Achaia. Mount Hæmus is 
often mentioned by the poets ; but moſt of the other moun- 
tains have loſt their ancient names. Its ſeas are, the Euxine, 
or Black Sea; the Palus Mæotis, or Sea of Aſoph; the Sea 
of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia ; the Archi- 
pelago; the Ionian Sea; and the Levant. The ſtraits of the 
Helleſpont (commonly called the Dardanelles) and the Boſpho- 
rus, open into the Sea of Marmora. Its rivers are the Danube, 
the Save, the Neiſter, the Dneiper, and the Don. "There are 
not many remarkable lakes. The Lago di Scutari lies in Al- 
bania, and communicates with the Lago di Plave, and the Lago 
di Holti ; the Stymphalus, ſo famous tor its harpies and rave- 
nous birds, lies in the Morea ; and Peneus, from its qualities, 
is thought to be the lake from which flows the Styx, repreſented 
by the ancients as the paſſage into hell, or hades. | 
Turkey in Europe contains a variety of mines, and its 
marbles are greatly eſteemed. Its vegetable productions are 
excellent, when affiſted by a ſmall degree of induſtry. Be- 
ſides garden herbs, this country produces oranges, lea 
citrons, pomegranates, grapes, figs, almonds, olives, and cot- 
ton; likewiſe many drugs, not common in other parts of Eu- 
rope. The Theſſalian or Turkiſh horſes are excellent both 
for beauty and ſervice. The black cattle are large, eſpecially 
in Greece. 'The goats are moſt valuable to the inhabitants, 
both for milk and fleſh. The large eagles in the neighbour- 
hood of Badadagi, furniih the beſt feathers for arrows for the 
Turkiſh and e archers, and they ſell at an extravagant 
price. Partridges are plentiful, as are all other kinds of fowls 
and quadrupeds, but the Mahometans in general are not ver) 


Almoſt 
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Almoſt every ſpot of ground, every river, and every foun- 
tain, in Greece, preſents the ruins of à celebrated antiquity. On 
the iſthmus of Corinth, the ruin of Neptune's temple, and the 
theatre where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, are viſible. 
Athens, which contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, poſ- 

ſeſſes the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities : the tem- 
= pleof Minerva, that of the Winds, and the lantern of Demoſ- 
W thenes, (or trophy of Lyſicrates). The remains of the temple of 
the oracle of Apollo, are viſible at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of 
mount Parnaſſus ; and the marble ſteps that deſcend to a pleaſant 


with the niches for ftatues in the rock, are ſtill diſcernible. 
The famous cave of Trophonius is {till a natural curioſity in 
Livadia. | 
ConsTANTINOPLE, the Capital of this great empire, is fituat- 
ed on the European fide of the Boſphorus. It was built in aug- 
mentation of the ancient Byzantium, by Conſtantine the Great. 
It became afterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and, eſ- 
caping the deſtuctive rage of the northern nations, it was the 
greateſt as well as the moſt beautiful city in Europe, and the 
only one, during the Gothic ages, in which remained any image 
of ancient elegance in manners or arts. While in pol- 
ſeſſion of the Greek emperors, it was the only mart in Europe 
for commodities of the Eaſt-Indies. It derived alſo great 
advantages from being a rendez vous of the cruſaders. It was 
taken by the Turks in 1450. Conſtantinople is one of the 
fineſt cities in the world, by its ſituation and its port. The 
tomb of Conſtantine the Great is preſerved : the moſque of 
Sta. Sophia, once a Chriſtian church, is thought in ſome reſpects 
to exceed in grandeur and architecture St. Peter's at Rome. 
'The ay is triangular, the Seraglio ſtands on a point of one of 
the angles, from whence is a proſpect of the delightful coaſt of 


tants ; three fourths are ſaid to be Greeks and Armenians, the 
reſt Jews and Turks. There are no univerſities in Greece 


y _ but there are monaſteries of Greek monks, of the order of St. 
Ball, who live in a collegiate manner on the famous mount 
- Bs Athos. Chriſtianity is profeſſed here; but the doctrine varies 
h RE from that taught in the weſtern churches. - | 

Y 1 The Greeks (fo famous of old, both for arms and arts) are 

? — 


wonderfully degenerated from their forefathers; inſtead of 
knowledge, prudence, and valour, there is nothing now among 
them but ignorance and cowardice. - By the preſſure of the 
ſervitude under which they groan, their ſpirits are ſunk within 
them, and their very aſpect declares a diſconſolate and dejected 
mind. So many brave and valiant generals did Greece formerly 
produce, that ſtrangers reſorted hither to learn the art of war: 


but 


running water, ſuppoſed to be the renowned Caſtalian ſpring, | 


Leſſer Aſia. ConSTANTINOPLE contains about 800, oog inhabi- 
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but ſuch is its ſad reverſe, and ſo low and lamentable its 
preſent condition, that nothing of glory and grandeur is now 
ſeen: its poor and miſerable natives are ſtrangely cowed and 
diſpirited; its once numerous and flouriſhing cities are depopu- 
lated, and mere heaps of ruins; its fertile provinces are waſte, 
and uncultivated, under the heavy burthen of Turkiſh govern- 
ment, its various diviſions being ruled by their reſpective ſan- 


giacs, in ſubordination to the Grand Signior. 


ISLANDS Belonging io TURKEY in EUROPE. 


_ NxGRoPonT, the ancient Eubcea, on the eaſtern coaſt of 


Achaia, or Livadia, go miles long, and 25 broad, the rendez- 
vous of the Turkiſh gallies.—Lemnos, in the north of the 


Egean Sea, or Archipelago, is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles: its 


principal riches ariſe from a minkral uſed in medicine, called 
terra Lemma, or  ſigillata, becauſe it is ſold ſealed up: into 
this iſland the poets feign that Vulcan fell from heaven.— 
Tenedos, remarkable only for lying oppoſite to 01d Troy, and 
being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks re- 
tired, and left the Trojans in a fatal ſecurity.—Scyros, which is 
about 60 miles in circumference, is remarkable chiefly for re- 
mains of antiquity.—Leſbos, or Mytelene, about 60 miles 
long, famous for the number of philoſophers and poets it pro- 
duced.—Scio, or Chios, lies 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, is about 

g the poets and hiſtorians 
a little ſquare houſe, which they call Homer's School. — Samos, 
oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, above 
ſeven miles from the continent, is 30 miles long, and 15 broad. 


This iſland gave birth to Pythagoras; and was ſuppoſed to 


be the favourite country of Juno : the ruins of her temple, 
and of the ancient city of Samos, are by ſome thought the 
fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant.— To the ſouth of 
Samos lies Patmos, about 20 miles in circumference : the few 


Greek monks who are upon the iſland, ſhew a chapel in a cave 
where they ſay St. John wrote the Apocalypſe.—The iſlands 


of the Cyclades, lie like a circle round Delos, the chief of 
them, almoſt midway between the continents of Afia and Eu- 


rope. Though Delos is not above fix miles in circumference, 


it is one of the moſt celebrated of all the Grecian iſlands, as 
being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, the ruins of' whole 
temples are ſtill viſible. Paros, between the iſlands of Luxia 
and Melos, is chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneſs of 
its marble.-Cerigo, or Cytherea, ſouth-eaſt of the Morea, is 
about 50 miles in circumference, chiefly remarkable for _ 
a favourite reſidence of Venus. Santorin is one of the mo 


ſouthern iſlands in the Archipelago, and was formerly called 
Caliſta, 
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Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Near this iſland another was 
raiſed from the bottom of the ſea, in 1707, oy an earthquake, 
it is about 200 feet above the ſea; and at its firſt emerging, was 
about a mile broad, and five miles in circumference, but has 
ſince increaſed. Several other iſlands in the Archipelago appear 
10 have had a like origin.— The famous iſland of Rhodes is 
| : ſituated about 20 miles ſouth-weſt of the continent of Leſſer 
Aſia, being about 50 miles long, and 25 broad. The harbour 
is the Grand Signior's principal arſenal for ſhipping, and the 
place is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the 
Turks. The Coloſſus of braſs, which, it is ſaid, anciently ſtood 
at the mouth of the harbour, and was fifty fathoms wide, was 
deſerycdly accounted one of the wonders of the world; one foot 
being placed on each fide of the harbour, ſhips paſſed between 
its legs; it held in one hand a light, or beacon, for the direction 
of mariners: The face of the Coloſſus repreſented the ſun, to 
whom this image was dedicated; its whole height was about 135 
feet. The inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of 
RX theſca; the Rhodian law was the foundation of the Roman law 
nin maritime affairs, and is fo of many of the marine laws in mo- 
dern Europe. The knights of- St. John of Jeruſalem, after 
loſing Paleſtine, took this iſland from the Turks in 1308, but 
loſt it to them in 1522, and retired to Malta. Candia, the an- 
cient Crete, is renowned for its hundred cities, for being the 
bdirth-place of Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to Greece, and 
RE many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies between 
35 and 36? N. lat. being 200 miles long, and 69 broad; al- 
RS molt equally diftant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa. The fa- 
RR nous Mount Ida ſtands in the middle of the ifland, and is merely 

a barren rock: Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid ſtream. 
The ſiege of Famagufta, the capital of this ifland, was far more 
wonderful and bloody than that of Troy. The Turks inveſted 
it in the beginning of the year 1645, and the Venetian garriſon, 
after bravely defending the place till the latter end of September 
ibbg, made an honourable capitulation, which the Turks broke. 
The ſiege coſt the Turks 180;000 men, and. the Venetians 
80,000. Famaguſta has a good harbour.—Cyprus, fituated in 
the Levant, about 30 miles diſcant from the coaſt of Aſia 
(to which it properly belongs), is 150 miles long, and 70 


- 


: broad, almoſt equally diſtant from Lurope and Africa, It was 
. formerly famous tor the worſhip of Venus, (the Cyprian god- 
, dels); and, during the time of the Cruſades, was a flouriſhing 
f kingdom. Nicoſia is the Capital, and the ice of a Greek arch- 
$ 


biſhop. Richard I. king of England, ſubdued Cyprus, on ac- 
count of its king's treachery ; and its royal title was transferred 


to G uy de Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, from whence it paſſed 
2. * 
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The principal rivers are the Danube, Drave, and Theyſſe ( for 


ſeſſion of the country, are decaying. The air of the ſouthern 


ed, valiant and daring, but reputed cruel and inſulting when 
conquerors. Their military force conſiſts of 50,000 men. 
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to the Venetians, who ſtill retain the empty honour. The iſlands 
in the Ionian ſea are Sapienza, Stivali, and others of ſmaller 
note, particularly Iſola del Compare, the antient Ithaca, the 
birth-place and kingdom of Ulyſſes. 


H U N G A N 


StruaAr ED between 17“ and 23 E. long. and 45˙ and 49? 
N. lat. is bounded by Poland north, Tranſylvania and Wa- 
lachia eaſt, Sclavonia ſouth, and Auſtria and Moravia weſt; 
being about 300 miles from eaſt to weſt ; and 200 from north 
to ſouth.; containing 36,060 ſquare miles, and 3,000,000 in- 
habitants. The principal places in Upper Hungary are Pref. 
burg, the capital, 800 miles eaſt of London, containing 
35,000 inhabitants; and Tokay, noted for the excellent wine 
Which is produced in its neighbourhood. The chief town of 

ower Hungary is Buda: to which may be added T emeſwar, 
the capital of a diſtrict of that name, which was incorporated 
with this kingdom in 1778. In this laſt province are many 
faraons, or gypſies, ſuppoſed, but very uncertainly, to be de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Egyptians. They ſtill retain the cuſ- 
tom of hatching eggs by laying them in dung. 

The principal MounTAINs are the Carpathian, which divide 

Hungary from Poland, N. E.: and the Irongate, on the ſouth, 


which ſee Germany); the Meriſh, which riſes in Tranſylvania, 
runs E. into the "Lheyſle ; as does the Kaloo, which riſes in 
Upper Hungary, arid runs S.; the Raab riſes in Styria, runs 
N. E. into the Danube; as does the Waag, which riſes in 
Upper Hungary, and runs S. W.; the Temes riſes in the 
Irongate mountains, runs W. into the Boker Lake. This 
country contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four among the 
Carpathian mountains, of conſiderable extent, and abounding 
with fiſn. The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteem- 
ed the moſt ſovereign in Europe; but the magnificent build- 
ings, raiſed over the baths in Buda by the Turks when in poſ⸗ 


parts is unwholeſome, on account of the many lakes and 

arſhes : but the north being mountainous, the air is healthful. 
The ſol] is fertile in corn and fruits, and excellent paſturage; 
its mountains produce gold, ſilver, copper, iron, quickſilver, 
&c. Being an inland country, it has no foreign trade; ſome 
braſs and iron, wrought and unwrought are exported. 

The Hungarians are more given to arms than arts, and ge- 
nerally form good ſoldiers, being ſtrong and well-proportion- 


This kingdom was almoſt wholly recovered from the Turks 1 
| | {nc 


* 
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che imperial arms, under the late empreſs-queen ; whom the 
natives, difliking the term Queen, called King Thereſa. 

The Hungarians have at Preſburg, a diet or parliament 
the ſtadtholder's council, which comes pretty near the Britifh 
privy council ; but the Hungarian office, or Chancery, is at 
Vienna. Every royal town has its ſenate, and the 1 
reſemble juſtices of peace. The emperor JosErH II. intro- 
duced new regulations in the government of this country: In- 
ſtead of the fifty-ſix counties, into which its provinces were di- 
vided, it was by him diſtributed into ten circles, under the 
care of as many Hungarian gentlemen : the ſupreme courts 


retained their former titles and privileges ata general diet of the 
nation; but their juriſdiction in their reſpective counties was 
ſuppreſſed: and the crown of Hungary was transferred to Vi- 
enna : but his ſucceſſor reſtored all their antient privileges; not 
torgetting to reſtore the crown alſo to its ancient reſidence. 

The eſtabliſned religion is the Roman catnolic, though the 
greater part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, Calviniſts, and 
Greeks. Here are three archbiſhoprics, Preſburg, Gran, and 
Colocza; and five biſhoprics, Great Waradin, Agria, Veſprin, 
Raab, and Five Churches. In Fernau, Buda, Raab, and Caſ- 
chaw, are ſeminaries of learning, which are ſometimes called 
univerlities. | | 

[he curioſities of this country, are its bridges, baths, and 
mines. The bridge of Eſſek, over the Danube and Drave, is 
2 continuation of bridges, five miles in length, fortified with 
towers at diſtances, It was an important pals during the wars 
between the Turks and Hungarians. A bridge of boats, half 
2 mile Jong, runs over the Danube, between Buda and Peſt; 
about twenty Hungarian miles diſtant from Belgrade, is the 
remains of a Roman bridge. One of the moſt remarkable 
curioſities of Hungary, is a cavern in a mountain near Sze- 
litze; the aperture, which fronts the ſouth, is eighteen fathom 
high, and eight broad; its ſubterraneous paſſages conſiſt en- 
tirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching away further ſouth than has yet 
been diſcovered; as far as it Is practicable to go, the heighth is 
50 fathoms, and the breadth 26. | 


TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, anp 
DALMATIA. 


OF theſe countries no preciſe account of their extent and 
boundaries is to be got ; and it is difficult to fix what parts 
belong to Auſtria, what to the Turks, or to others. 

IRANSYLVANIA, generally reckoned to Auſtria, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Carpathian mountains, which ſeparate it 
from Poland; on the eaſt by Moldavia and Walachiaz on the 


62 : ſouth 
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ſouth by Walachia ; and on the weſt by Hungary. It lies be. 
tween 22 and 25 E. long. and 45% and 48 N. lat. Its length 
is about 180, its breadth 120 miles, it contains 14,000 ſquare 
miles; and is ſurrounded by high mountains. Its produce ve- 

etables, and animals, are the ſame with thoſe of Hungary, 

he air is wholeſome and temperate ; but the wine not equal to 
the Hungarian. Its chief city is Hermanſtadt, a large, ſtrong, 
and well-built city; as alſo Clauſemburg and Wiſſemburg. Its 
interior government partakes greatly of the ancient feudal ſyſ- 
tem, being compoſed of many independent ſtates and princes, 
Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Arians, Greeks, Ma- 


| hometans, and other ſectaries, here enjoy their ſeveral religions. 


Tranſylvania is thought to add but little to the Auſtrian re- 
venue; though it exports ſume metals and ſalt to Hungary, 
Proviſions are cheap, and excellent. The ſeat of government 
is at Hermanſtadt; the governor is aſſiſted by a council, com- 
poſed of Catholics, Calviniſts, and Lutherans. The diet meets 
by ſummons, and receives the commands of the ſovereign, to 
whom they are now entirely devoted; but they have a liberty of 
making remonſtrances and repreſentations. 

Theſe countries are part of the ancient Dacia, which lon 
employed the Roman arms, before it could be ſubdued, Their 
_ deſcendants retain the fame military character. The population 
is not aſcertained ; but if they can bring into the field, as has 
been aſſerted, 30,000 troops, their whole number muſt be 
conſiderable. At preſent its military force is fix regiments of 
1,500 men each; but during the two laſt wars of the houſe of 
Auſtria, the Tranſylvanians did great ſervices. Hermanſtadt 
is the only biſhopric ; and the T ranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to 
trouble themſelves little about learning or religion. | 

SCLAYONIA (ſituated between 16? and 23? E. long. and 45? 
and 47 N. lat.) is about 200 miles long, 60 broad, and con- 
tains 10,000 ſquare miles, The capital is Poſega, a biſhopric, 

CROATIA (ſituated between 15? and 172? E. long. and 45? 
and 47* N. lat) is about 80 miles long, and 70 broad. Za- 
grab is the capital, and the ſeat of a bithop. 

Auſtrian DALMATIA lies on the upper part of the Adriatic 
ſea, and conſiſts of five diſtricts. The principal towns are 
Segna, the capital, ſituated near the coaſt, which is a biſhop's 
ſee, under the archbiſhop of Spalatro; and Ottoſchatz, a fron- 
tier town on the river Gatzka, in which the greater part of 
the buildings are erected on piles in the water. 

Theſe regions contain a great variety of people, differing 
from each other, deſcendants of the remains of various nations, 
driven hither by the Romans; of thoſe who fled from Italy, 
&e, when ravaged by the Goths; and of others, who fled from 
the Turks, in late ages, 1 
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GERMANY : or The HoLy Roman EMPIRE. 


SITUATED between 5? and 19˙ E. long. and 452 and $5? 
N. lat. is bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea, Denmark, 
and the German Sea; on the eaſt, by Pruſha, Poland, and 
Hungary on the weſt, by France and the Netherlands : on the 
ſouth, by Italy and Swiſſerland; being about boo miles in 
length, and 500 in breadth; comprehending 18 1, 600 ſquare 
miles, and above 19, 000, 00 inhabitants. 

Germany is diſtinguiſhed into nine diviſions called CrRCLEs, 

VIZ. 


Northern Parts, 


From W. to E. Chief Towns, 
Weſtphalia — Liege, Munſter. 
Lower Saxony, — Tn Hanover. 
Upper Saxony, — Berlin, Dreſden. 
| Middle Parte, ; 
Lower Rhine | | Cologn, Mentz, Worms. 


Frankfort, Spires. 


Upper Rhine — 
— Nuremburg, Mergentheim. 


1 ranconia 


Southern Parts. : 


Stutgard, Augſburg. 
Bavaria — Ratiſbon, Munich. 
Auftria — Vienna. 


1. Gircle of WESTPHALIA. 


This circle is divided into many ſmall parts, of which Emb- 
| | city) Minden, Ravensburg, 
Lingen, Cleves, Meurs, Mark, Lippe, Gulich, and Tecklen- 
burg, are ſubject to Pruſſia; Hoye, Diepholt, and Bentheim, 
belong to Hanover ; Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, to Denmark 4 
Weſtphalia to the eleQor of Cologn ; Berg and Juliers to the 
elector Palatine; Munſter, Paderborn, Ol Ritberg, 
Lippe, Schawenburg, Liege, and Steinfort, are ſubject to their 
reſpective counts and biſhops. Every diviſion has a capital of 
its own name, except Mark, Lippe, Weſtphalia, Berg, and 
Juliers, whoſe principal towns are Ham, Lipſtadt, Arensburg, 
orf, and Aix la Chapelle, an imperial city. 
3 | | 2. Circle 
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2. Circle of LowWER SAXONY. 


The chief diviſions of this circle are, the Hanoverian do- 
minions, Holftein, Mecklenburg, and Brunſwic. 
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. The dominions of the elector of HANOVER are 8 3 
|| Calenburg, Grubbenhagen, Gottingen, Lunenburg, Zell, 
1 Bremen, and Verden. Hanover, the capital, is in the duchy MW 
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of Calenburg. HoLsTEIN is divided between the king of 2 | 
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vÞ Denmark and the imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubec. The 
\ 0. king of Denmark poſſeſſes Holſtein Proper, Ditmarſh, and ns 
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. Stormaria; Hamburg has a diſtrict of its own name, and Lu- 

5 bec is the capital of Wagerland. The famous city of Ham- 
. burg lies on the verge of Stormaria, and is ſovereign of a diſ- WM 
N trict round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt mes 

1 flouriſhing commercial towns in Europe; and though the 

1 kings of mark claim certain privileges within its walls, it 
114 may be conſidered as a commonwealth. The number of its 
F 4 inhabitants amount to 100,000, it has variety of noble edi- 
13: fices, public and private : two ſpacious harbours, formed by Wm 
1 the river Elbe, which runs through the town: and 84 bridges Mi 
TH over its canals. 9 1 
1 K MECKLENBURG is divided into two duchies, Schwerin and 
1 e.. = 
| 45 The dominions of the duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle, con- 

iiſt of Brunſwie Proper, Wolfenbuttle, Rheinſtein, and Blan- 

1 kenburg. | 


The ſmaller diviſions of this circle are Hildetheim, ſubject 
to its biſhop ; the duchies of Magdeburg and Halberſtat, fub- 


r —— 2 — 
——— — — 
— Gas as 3 — * 
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i ject to Pruſſia. The chief towns are of the ſame names as the 

1 diſtricts, except thoſe already particulariſed. The imperial 

ik | free cities in Lower Saxony are five, viz. Lubec, the capital : 
Wh of the Hanſe towns; Hamburg, already deſcribed ; Bremen; 
"BY Hildeſheim ; and Goſlar, where gunpowder was firſt invented. 
I! Ki The word Hanſe has its derivation from An See, or Near Sea, Ip 
; g 1 | becauſe moſt of them were ſea- port towns. Their number 2 
1 was about 80. The alliance of the Hanſe towns continued 
1 above 300 years, and the northern princes ſtood in awe of i 
1 them; but now there is only a fhadow left, in the three cities 5 
bY pr were the firſt eſtabliſhers, viz. Lubec, Hamburg, and 1 


3. Circle of UPPER SAXONY. 


The principal dominions in this circle are Anhalt, Saxony, 
Thuringia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania. th 
e 


45 
. 


Leipſic; Bautzen; and Gorlitz. In Thuringia, is Erfurt, 
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I The houſe of Anhalt is divided into four branches, Anhalt- 
Deflau, Anhalt-Bernburg, Anhalt-Kothen, and Anhalt-Zerbſt. 
The four diviſions give name to each of the capital cities. 
Saxony is divided into three parts; duchy of Saxony; mar- 
quiſatè of Luſatia; and Miſnia. The chief towns are Dreſ- 
den, the capital, in Miſnia; Wirtenburg, where Luther preach- 
ed his firſt ſermon againſt the pope's indulgences ; Miſſein, 
where is a manufactory of porcelain, called Dreſden china; 


the capital, which has two forts and an univerſity; formerly a 
free city, but now ſubject to the clector of Mentz. Branden- 
burg is divided into Altmark, Middlemark, and Newmark ; the 
capital is Berlin, in Middlemark, one of the fineſt and largeſt 
cities in Germany, well fortified, populous, and the reſidence 
of the king of Pruſſia. The other towns are F rancfort on the 
Oder, Spandaw, Potſdam, Cuſtrin, and Stendel. The duke- 
dom' of Pomerania is divided into Swedifh and Brandenburg 
Pomerania. The principal places in Swediſh Pomerania are 
Stralſund, the capital; Gripſwald, Guſtrow, and Wolgaſt. 
In Brandenburg Pomerania is Stettin, the capital; alſo Anclam, 
Stargart, Colberg, and the iſland of Uſedom, which has a town 
of the fame name. | : nn 

Beſides theſe there are many ſmaller territories, as V oigtland 
and Merſburg, ſubje& to Saxony; Hall, belonging to Pruſſia; 
eight dukedoms, ſubject to different branches of the houſe of 
Saxe, viz. Meinungen, Zeitz, Altenburg, Weimar, Gotha, 
Eiſnach, Saalfeldt, and Naaumburg, and the biſhoprick of 


Saxe Hall; the counties of Schwart{burg, Belchingen, Mans- 


D 


feldt, Stolberg, and Hohenſtein, ſubject to their reſpecti ve 


counts. The chief towns are of the ſame names as the divi- 


ſions, except Voigtland and Hohenſtein, whoſe capitals are 
Plawen and Northauſen. 


4. Cirele of the LOowER RHINE. 


This circle is divided into four electorates; the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, Mentz, Triers or 'I'reves, and Cologn. The Pa- 
latinate is one of the moſt fruitful countries for corn, wine, 
and paſture, in Germany. Heidelburg, noted for a great tun 
which contains 800 hogſheads, is the capital: the other princi- 
pal towns are Manheim, the reſidence of the elector; Phillipſ- 
burg, Frankendal, and Veldentz. The electorate of Mentz 


is divided into 26 diſtricts. Its ſovereign is the firſt of the 


electors, and preſident of the diets of the empire. The chief 


towns are Mentz, the capital, and Aſchaffenburg. The art of 
printing is ſaid to have been found out at Mentz, by John Fauſ- 
| tus, 


56 
tus, a native of that place, in 1440. The electorate of Tiers 
is divided into 37 ſmall diſtricts: Triers, the capital, is the 
oldeſt city in Germany. The electorate of Cologn is one 
of the moſt fruitful and conſiderable countries in Germany, 
'The capital is Cologn, a large, populous, and imperial city : 
but the elector generally reſides at Bonn. Beſides the above- 
mentioned four electorates, this circle contains the biſhopric of 
Worms, a ſovereign ſtate and imperial city; the duchy of Sim- 
meren, ſubject to a duke; county of Meurs, belonging to Pruſ- 
ſia; and Rhinegraveſtein, Spanheim, and Leyningen, to counts. 
Each of the above diviſions has a capital of the ſame name, 

except Spanheim, of which Creutznach is the principal town. 
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4.7" 5. Circle of the UPPER RuiNe. 


. This circle is divided into five diſtricts, ſubject to their re- : 


ſpective landgraves of the houſe of Heſſe, viz. Caſſel, Mar. Rx 
purg, Darmſtadt, Homberg, and Rhinefeldt. Eleven counties, 
Bg to counts of the houſe of Naſſau, viz. Dillenburg, 
Dietz, Hadamar, Kerburg, Siegen, Idſtein, Weilburg, Wit- 4 
baden, Bielſteid, Otweiler, and Uſingen. Catzenelbogen, 
Hanau, and Hirchfield, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel. The terri RE 
tory of Frankfort on the Maine, and the biſhopric of Spire, . 

both ſovereign ſtates and imperial cities. Deuxponts, ſubject RE 
to a duke, Counties of Wonfelt, Erpach, Waldec, Solms, x 


. r 92 
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6 Eyſenburg, Sayn, Wied, Witgenſtein, Hatz field, Weſterburg, 
5 ſubject to counts; and Fulda, ſubject to an abbot. Each 
; diviſion has a capital of its own name. = 
ut 6. Circle of FRanconta. —_ 
| by This circle lies in the center of Germany, and is a populous 
| it and fruitful country. It is divided into the territories of te 
il 4 Catholic branch of the Teutonic order, wherein is Mergent- RX 
A 0 | heim, the capital, and reſidence of the grand maſter ; the bi- 
1111 ſhoprics of Bamberg, Wurtſburg, and Aichſtat; the marqui- 
1 fates of Cullenback, Bareith, and Anſpach, ſubject to mar- 
FI graves; the principality of Henneburg ; the duchies of Coberg 
vr and Hildoburghauſen ; burgravate of Nuremburg, a ſovereign 
i ſtate and imperial city; counties of Reineck, Papenheim, 


Wertheim, Caſſel, Schwartzburg, and Holach. Each diviſion 
. has a capital of the ſame name. 


41 3s . 
I 
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7. Circle of SWABIA. 


Swabiais divided among the duke of n 5 
the marquiſes of Baden-Baden and Baden-Dourlach; the biſhops 
of Augſburg and Conſtance; the imperial cities of Ulm, Nord- 
lingen, Memmingen, and Rotweil ; the princes of Mindelheim, 
Furſtenburg, and Hohenzollern; the counts of Oeting, Ko- 
nigſeck, and Hohenrichburg; the barons of Waldburg and 
Limpurg; the abbots of Kempten, Buchaw, and Lindaw; and 
the houſe of Auſtria, which poſſeſſes the country of Rhineſield, 
marquiſate of Burgaw, and territory of Briſgaw. All the 
above-mentioned diſtricts have capitals of the ſame names, ex- 
cept Baden-Baden, Hohenrichburg, and Briſgaw, whoſe prin- 
cipal towns are Baden-Weiller, Gemund, and Friburg. Min- 
delheim is the principality which the emperor Joſeph gave to 
the great duke of Marlborough, for his ſervices in the reign of 
queen Anne. ES | | 


— 


* 


8. Circle of BAVARIA. 


The greater part of Bavaria belongs to the elector palatine, 
who ſucceeded to it in 1778. He poſſeſſes the duchy of Bavaria 
Proper, the palatinate of Bavaria, and the duchy of Neuburg. 
The reſt is poſſeſſed by the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, and the 
biſhops of Paſſau and Freiſſingen. In the duchy of Bavaria 
are Munich, the capital; Landſhut, Ingoldſtat, Donawert, 
Ratiſbon (a free imperial city, and the place where the general 
diet of the empire meets). Amberg, and Sultzbach, are the 
principal towns of the palatinate; and the other diſtricts have 
capitals of their own names, 


9. Circle of AUSTRIA. 


The dominions belonging to the circle of Auftria are, the 
arch-duchy of Auſtria; the duchies of Styria, Carinthia, Car- 
niola, Cilley, and Goritia; the county of Tyrol; and the bi- 
thoprics of Brixen and Trent, the laſt famous for the eccleſi- 
aſtical council held there, by authority of the Pope, which be- 
gan in 1545, and ended in 1563. The circle of Auſtria fell 
to Maria Thereſa queen of Hungary, by virtue of the prag- 
matic ſanction; and is enjoyed by her deſcendants. 

The principal cities are Vienna, the capital, and imperial 
reſidence, diſtant from London 600 miles S. E. Gratz, Cilley, 
Glagenfurt, Lavemund, Laubach, Zerknitz, Triefte, Goritz, 
lapruck, Brixen, and Trent, 
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The GovERNMENT of Germany is peculiar. The ſovereign 
princes of it, (in all about 300) are arbitrary in the govern. 
ment of their own dominions ; but moſt of them are homagers 
to the emperor, as head of the empire. The ſupreme power | 
is in the Diet, compoſed of the emperor, and the three colleges | 
of the empire: the electoral college, the college of princes, 
and the college of imperial towns. All theſe powers can bring 
into the field 500,000 ſoldiers. * Fo 

Germany 1s in general level, and has no mountains of con- 
ſequence, except the Schwartzwald, and the Alps, which di. 


- 3 RT 
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vide it from Italy. | | 
The el rivers are, the Danube, which riſes in Swa. 
| bia, flows N. E. and falls into the Euxine; the Rhine which 
t riſes in the Griſons, flows N. W. and runs into the German 
;\1 1 ocean; the Mayne, which riſes in Franconia, runs W. and falls 
1 into the Rhine; the Weſer, which flows by the Netherlands 
nmnaiorthward, into the North Sea; the Elbe, which riſes in 8i. 
(RY leſia, runs N. W. and falls into the North Sea; the Oder, 8 
1 which falls into the Baltic; the Ems, which riſes in Munſter, x 
„ runs N. and falls into the German Ocean; the Moraw, which 


riſes in Moravia, runs S. and falls into the Danube; the Iſer, 
which riſes in Tirol, and runs E. into the Danube; as does 
the Drave, which riſes in Bavaria, and runs E. and the Save, 
which riſes in Carniola ; the Theyſſe, which riſes in Hungary, 
runs S.; the Atlanta, which riſes in Turkey; the Pruth, which 


1 5. riſes in Moldavia ; the Lech, and the Inn, which riſe in the 
11 Griſons, and run N. E. The Havel riſes in Mecklenburg, the RE 
oh b Moldaw in Bohemia, and the Elmenau in Zell, theſe run N. |* 

| 1 bt Wi. and fall into the Elbe; the Moſelle riſes in Lorrain, runs 
Ea! | N. E. and falls into the Rhine; alſo the Neckar, which riſks Xx 
11 in Swabia, and runs W. the Lhon, which riſes in Heſſe, runs 
| Ws | S. W. the Roer and the Lippe, which riſe in Weſtphalia, and BE 
1. run N. W. The Spree riſes in Luſatia, runs N. into the Havel; 7 
111 the Penn, riſes in Pomerania, and runs W. into the Baltic. 

. The principal lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, Bregentz, the 5 


Zirnitzer-ſee, and the Chiem-ſee, or lake of Bavaria. — This 


11 country contains more mineral waters than all Europe beſides; 
1 the principal are thoſe of Spa, Pyrmont, Aix-la-Chapeile, Embs, 


of which have great efficacy in the cure of diſeaſes. "The mi- 


| | f Schwalback, Wildungen, Brakel, Carlsbad, and Baden, all 
| | | | . neral ſprings of Brakel are ſaid to intoxicate as ſoon as wine. 
N 


The principal cities in Germany are, Vienna, the capital, 
ſuppoſed to contain 300,000 inhabitants; Berlin, 127,009, We 


Ptreſden, 110,000; Leipſic, 40,000 ; Bremen, 50,000; Brel. Bl 
| 1 lau, Franckfort, &c. The electorate of Hanover 1s thought 
to contain about 7 50,000 people; the biſhopric of nn 
Fi | 
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whoſe preſent biſhop is the duke of York, his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſecond ſon, is {aid to yield a revenue of 30,0001. 

The air of this country differs conſiderably, according to 
its various parts: being generally very cold in the north, but 
in the ſouth much warmer. There is hardly any country in 
the world that excels the ſouthern circles, and the middle of 
the empire, for plenty of fruits, corn, and wine ; the north is 


between the ſoil and ſeaſons of this country, and thoſe of 
(Great Britain : but the latter is much the beſt cultivated. 

The German manufactures of ſteel, iron, braſs, &c. which 
they ſell extremely cheap, are excellent. They are famous for 
clock-work, guns, and locks. They export large quantities of 
Moſelle and Rheniſh wines; corn, cheeſe, linen, toys, turnery, 
timber, cannon, tin plates, copper, &c. Germany contains 
mines of ſilver, copper, tin, iron, falt, and coal; quarries of 
marble, &c. and in ſome parts carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, 
lapphires, agate, pearls, turquois ſtones, and fine rubies. The 
natives have a ſtrong paſſion for hunting; the foreſts are very 
numerous, and abound with wild beaſts, gluttons, boars, bears, 
deer, hares, foxes, wolves, &c. and great variety of wild fowl. 

The religion of this country is various; ſome ſtates are Ca- 
tholics; others Lutherans ; or Calviniſts; others are over- run 
with ſectaries. There are five archbiſhoprics, viz. Mentz, 
Tiers, Cologn, Saltzburg, and Vienna; which have 28 ſuf- 
fragans, viz.— Under Mentz thirteen :—Augsburg, Spire, 
Worms, Strasburg, Wurtzburg, Aichſtadt, Verden, Coire, 
Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Conſtance, Halberſtadt, and Bamberg. 
Under Triers, or Treves, three: Metz, Foul, and Verdun. 
Under C/2gn three: Liege, Munſter, and Ofnaburg. Under 


s 8 | Saltzburg eight: F reiſingen, Ratisbon, Paſſaw, Chiemſee, 
ns Seckaw, Lavant, Brixen, and Gurckz. Under Vienna New- 
nd RS ſtadt. There are 19 univerſities: Altorf, Cologn, Dillingen, 
I; MAE Etfurt, Franckfort, Friburg, Gieſſen, Gottingen, Gratz, 
ic. RE Criplyalt, Heidelberg, Helmſtadt, Jena, Ingolſtadt, Keyl, 
he RE {awingen, Leipſic, Liege, and Mentz; and many academies 
is of arts and ſciences. | 

s; EE [he Germans are grave and honeſt ; and fair in their deal- 
5s, RE iz. In arts and arms they equally excel; they have a parti- 
all cular turn for mechanics, and are famous for certain inven- 
i- bons, particularly gunpowder, guns; and printi 


ng. 

be titles of the emperor are, Emperor of 8 and 
King of the Romans; he is alſo titulary Duke of Lorraih and 
Barr. The preſent Emperor is King of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia; Duke of Lotheir, Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, Mi- 
n, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Mantua; Marquis of An- 
2 | twerp 


not near ſo fertile. On the whole, there is no great difference 
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hither from France, Swiſſerland, and Germany, Theſe _ 


_Bohemia, and then, if choſen by 


- 
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twerp and Burgaw; Earl of Tyrol, Goritz, Hainault, and 
Namur ; Baron of Swabia; Lord of Sclavonia, Poſnaw, and 
Mecklin. The emperor, though ſovereign in moſt of his he- 
reditary dominions, is a limited monarch in regard to the em. 
pire, which was formerly hereditary, but ſince the year 880, 
has been elective. The emperor claims three ſorts of domi. 
nions, viz. Auſtria as hereditary, Bohemia as his right, and 
Hungary by election. In his life-time he cauſes his probable 
ſucceſſor to be crowned king of Hungary, afterwards king of 

| the <a king of the Ro. 
mans, whereby he has but one ſtep to the empire. The elec. 
tors are eight : the archbiſhop of Mentz, chancellor of the em- 
Pire in Germany; the archbiſhop of Treves, chancellor of 
the empire in F rance; the archbiſhop of Cologn, chancellor 
of the empire in Italy; the king of Bohemia, cup-bearer to 
the emperor; the elector of Bavaria, grand ſewer, and, as 


elector palatine, grand ſteward alſo; the elector of Saxony, 


Bann marſhal of the empire; the king of Pruſſia, as elector of 
randenburg, grand chamberlain; the king of Great-Britain, 
as elector of . arch-treaſurer of the holy Roman em- 
pire. The orders of knighthood are, the Golden Fleece, Ma- 
ria Thereſa, and Starry Croſs, belonging to the empire; St. 
George, belonging to Bavaria; St. Hubert, to the palatinate; 
St. Michael the archangel, to Cologn: La Chaſſe, to Wur- 
temburg; St. Anne, to Holſtein Gottorp, _ | 

'The curiolities of this country, both natural and artificial, 
are extremely numerous : among others, is a cave (in Hartz 
foreſt, near Blankenburg, in the dominions of the duke of 
Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle) of ſuch extent, that the end has ne- 
ver been diſcovered, though ſome perſons are ſaid to have ad- 
vanced 20 miles into it, 


„ 
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SITUATED between 53 and 55 N. lat. and 200 and 23 
E. long. is 200 miles long, and 120 broad, containing 16,350 
ſquare miles, and above 600,000 men capable of bearing arms: 
and is bounded on the N. by Samogitia; on the S. by War- 
ſovia; on the E. by Lithuania; and W. by the Baltic. 

This kingdom is properly part of Poland : but the preſent un. 
certain fate of Paland (of which, perhaps, the very name will 
not long continue) and the importance of the king of Pruſſia in 
Germany, where his chief eſtates lay, render this country littl 
ether than an appendage to his German political connections. 

Since the year 1719, above 30,000 coloniſts have emigrated 


built 


EET 
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built 400 ſmall villages, 11 towns, 86 ſeats, 50 new churches, 

wand have founded 1000 village ſchools. 

—=_ The capital city is Koningiberg, near the gulph of Dantzic, 

— 940 miles E. of ondon, where is a univerſity, a good harbour, 

and a citadel called Fredericſburg. The towns of Dantzic, 
= Thorn, and Elbing, are part of the Pruſſian dominions, ſince 


= | the king has ſeized them. 75 i : 
Mm | The king of Pruſſia's dominions, are thoſe ſituated in Po- 
land on the N. W. where he poſſeſſes Ducal and Royal Pruffia ; 
= Saxony on the N. E. including Brandenburg, part of Pomera- 


RE nia, Magdeburg, and Halberſtadt; in Bohemia on the E. where 
. F208 Glatz, and great part of Sileſia, have been wreſted from the 
Auſtrians; Weſtphalia on the N. W. where he has nine diſ- 
tris or counties; the Netherlands and Swiſſerland on the W. 
in the former he is ſovereign of Guelders, in the latter of Neuf- 
chatel: great part of which were acquired by FREDERic II. 
and in all contain near $0,000 ſquare miles. 

The chief rivers in that part properly called Pruſſia, are, 
the Niemed and Pregel, which riſe in Lithuania, and, taking a 
N. W. courſe, fall into the Baltic. 

The king's titles are, King of Pruſſia, Margrave and Elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh; Chamberlain of the Empire; Duke of 
˙»k Cleves, Magdeburg, Pomerania, and Guelderland. The or- 
- = ders of knighthood are four, of Concord, Generofity, the 

RE Black Eagle, and Merit. The military force of his Pruſſian 
5 = majeſty's dominions conſiſts in time of peace of above 180,00 
RE men. The eſtabliſhed religions are thoſe of the Lutherans 
of and Calviniſts, but all are tolerated. 

- The face of the country, and its productions, are ſimilar to 
|. RE thoſeof Germany, It was formerly ſubje& to the Teutonic 
öʒz Knights, aud dependant on Poland; but in the year 1525, Al- 
bert, margrave of Brandenburg, grand maſter of the Teuto- 
nic order, put an end to the ſovereignty of thoſe knights, and 
RE was acknowledged duke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, which he 
+» RE was to hold as a fief of Poland; in 1657 it was freed from the 
:0 yalſalage of Poland, and in 1700 was raiſed, by a folemn aſ- 
:ſembly ot the ſtates of the empire, to the di gnity of a kingdom. 


3 B O H E M 1 4 
n. 0 
M SITUATED between 48 and 52* N. lat. and 12e and 199 
in E. long. is bounded by Saxony and Brandenburg N. Poland 
tle and Hungary E. Auſtria and Bavaria S. and the palatinate of 


Bavaria W. about 478 miles long, and 322 broad; containing 


_ 28,000 ſquare miles, and more than 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tanzs, 


Bohemia 
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Bohemia is by ſome reckoned part of Germany, becauſe its kings, 
for à long ſeries, have been emperors, and rank the firft of the 
ſecular elettors : but in other reſpects theſe countries are but lit- 
#le connected. | 

'This country 1s divided into three parts, viz. | 
1. Bohemia Proper, moſtly ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 

2. Sileſia, moſtly ſubject to the king of Pruſſia. 

3. Moravia, entirely ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 

Prague, the capital of Bohemia (600 miles E. of London) 
is one of the moſt magnificent cities in Europe; its noble 
bridge is 1850 feet long, 34 feet broad, conſiſts of 16 arches, 
and is adorned on each fide with 28 ftatues of ſaints. The 
circumference of this city is ſo large, that the grand Pruſſian 
army, in its laſt ſiege, never could completely inveſt it. For 
this reaſon it is able to make a vigorous defence: but the inha- 
bitants are not in proportion to the extent of the place, beiag 
thought not to exceed 70,000 Chriſtians, and 13,000 Jews. It 
contains 92 churches and chapels, and 40 cloiſters. It has but 
little trade, but the Jews carry on great commerce in jewels. 
In Bohemia are likewiſe Koningſgratz, a large and well for- 
tified city; Egra, where are mineral waters of great virtue; 
and Glatz, a ſtrong town, belonging to the king of Pruſſia. 
In Sileſia is Breſlaw, the capital, a large and well-built city. 
Schweidnitz, next to Breſlaw, is the fineſt city in Sileſia: the 
magiſtrates are Roman catholics, but moſt of the inhabitants 
are Proteſtants. Glogaw is a ſmall city, and a royal fortifica- 
tion, on the frontiers of Poland. The other places of note in 
Sileſia are Croſſen, Jagendorf, Tropaw, and Teſchen ; the two 
laſt of which belong to Auſtria, Clmutz, Brin, and Igla, 
are the three moſt remarkable places in Moravia. | 

'The principal rivers in Bohemia are the Elbe, which riſes 
in Sileſia, runs N. W. and empties itſelf into the German 
Ocean; the Moldaw, which riſes in this kingdom, runs N. 
and enters the Elbe; as does the Eger, which riſes in Franco- 
nia, and runs W. The Moraw riſes in Moravia, runs 8. 
and empties itſelf into the Danube; the Igla and Teya riſe in 
Bohemia, run W. and fall into the Moraw. 

The air of this country is generally eſteemed unhealthful, 
the woods and mountains which ſurround it preventing a free 
paſſage for the air. The foil and produce are ſimilar to thoſe 
of Germany. The rivers are ſtored with fiſh, the woods 
with fowl, deer, and wild boars; the paſture-grounds are 
covered with cattle. The mines yield filyer, iron, copper, and 
lead. Their principle manufacture is linen, of which the Si- 
leſians particularly export great quantities, by the Elbe. 

'The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign * 

| | rom 
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from the ſtates of the kingdom, when annually aſſembled at 
Prague. They may amount to 659,000]. yearly. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is popery : but there are many Pro- 
teſtants, who are now tolerated in the exerciſe of their religion 
ſome of the Moravians have embraced a very peculiar Proteſ- 
tantiſm (if it deſerves that name); which they have propagated 
in ſeveral foreign parts. The eccleſiaſtical government con- 
ſiſts of an archbiſhop of Prague, and three ſuffragans, Koningſ- 
gratz, Leutmeritz, and Olmutz. Theſe people differ little 
trom their neighbours, the Germans; their gentry are more 
inclined to arms than arts; the boors, or peaſants, are no bet- 
ter than ſlaves to their reſpective lords, and much given to 
pilfering and ſuperſtition. | 


The Bohemian nobility uſed to elect their own princes, but 


the emperors ſometimes impoſed a king on them, and at length 
uſurped the throne themſelves. In 1414, John Huſs and Je- 
rome of Prague, two of the firſt reformers, were burut at the 
council of Conſtance, though the emperor of Germany had 
given them his ſafe- conduct. This occaſioned an inſurrection 
in Bohemia: the people of Prague threw the emperor's officers 
out of the windows of the council chamber; and the famous 
Ziſca, aſſembling an army of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the 
emperor's forces in ſeveral engagements, and drove them out 
of the kingdom. The diviſion of the Huſſites among them- 
ſelves, enabled the emperor to recover Bohemia; though an 


attempt was made to eſtabliſh a Proteſtant king, in the perſon 
of the Prince Palatine, ſon-in-law to James I. of England: 


but he was driven from Bohemia by the emperor's generals, 
and, being ſtripped of his other dominions, was forced to de- 
pend on the court of England for ſubſiſtence; the Bohemians, 
have fince remained ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 


1-F a Ly. 


SITUATED between 38* and 47? N. lat. and 7% and ro? 
the 


E. long. is a peninſula, bounded on the N. and N. W. by 
Alps; E. by the gulph of Venice; S. and W. by the Medi- 
terranean  1t is about 600 miles in length, and 400 in breadth; 
containing 75,056 ſquare miles, and 20,000,000 inhabitants: 
its form is nearly that of a boot; it is divided among many ſo- 
vereigns, and, properly ſpeaking, has no capital ; but, if any, 
it muſt be Rome. | 

Italy may be divided into 13 parts: 10 north, Savoy, Pied- 
mont, Montſerrat, Genoa, Milan, Venice, Mantua, Parma, 


Modena, 
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Modena, and Lucca; 2 middle; Tuſcany, and the Pope's ter- 
ritories; I ſouth, Naples. To theſe are added the iſlands of 
Corſica, Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta. Savoy, Piedmont, Mont- 
© ({errat, part of the Milaneſe called Aleſſandrine, the territory of 
Oneglia in Genoa; and the iſland of Sardinia, are ſubject to 
the king of Sardinia ; Genoa, Venice, and Lucca, are repub- 
lics ; Milan and Mantua, with Mirandola in the duchy of Mo- 
dena, (forming what is {tiled Auſtrian Lombardy) and part of 
Iftria, whoſe capital is Fiume, are ſubje& to the emperor of 
Germany; Parma, Modena, and Tuſcany, to their reſpective 
princes ; Naples, and the ifland of Sicily, with the Lipari iſles, 
to the king of Naples, who is ſtiled king of the Two Sicilies, 


4.05.18 (i. e. of Naples and Sicily) and who likewiſe poſſeſſes part of 
N Tuſcany, called the coaſt del Preſidii. Within the Genoeſe 
1 dominions is ſituated the territory of Monaco, ſubject to its 
1 own prince. In Tuſcany are the principalities of Maſſa and 
1 Piombino, belonging to princes of the fame names; but the 
VUuttter is dependant on the king of the Two Sicilies. Ona Rx 
\| $1178 mountain within the Pope's territories is fituated the ſmall re- 
1% public of St. Marino. | 2 
tt F | The duke of Savoy A” is king of Sardinia) is a powerful 
11 and abſolute prince. urin (in Piedmont) the capital of his = 
13: 1g dominions, is one of the fineſt cities in Europe. Sardiniaisgan WT 
If a t iſland in the Mediterranean, which produces plenty of corn and 9 
110 wine: its capital is Cagliari. Corſica is an iſland about 12 
. miles north of Sardinia; its capital is Baſtia. Genoa is a re- 
1 public, whoſe capital is Genoa, containing about 150,000 in- 
Wig! habitants. The government is ariſtocratical, (i. e. veſted in 7 


the nobility). Venice is one of the moſt celebrated &; e 
hut in the {ſtricteſt ſenſe an ariſtocracy. The capital is Venice, 
a large, rich, and beautiful city, (built on ſeventy-two iſlands, = 
in the Adriatic, or gulph of Venice), ſuppoſed to contain about mx 
200,000 inhabitants. It has 500 bridges, among which the 
Rialto is the grandeſt, being built of fine marble, with only one 
arch, which is go feet wide, and of a great height. There are 
33 ſquares, among which that of St. Mark is the fineſt ; 150 
magnificent palaces, 115 noble towers, 64 marble ſtatues, 23 
monuments or pillars of braſs, 70 churches, 39 friaries, 28 
nunneries, and 17 rich hoſpitals. Out of the arſenal 100,000 
infantry, and 25,000 cavalry, may be armed. The Venetians 
poſſeſs ſeveral iflands in the Adriatic, viz. Great and Little Ce- 
phalonia, Corfu, Zante, and St. Maura, whoſe principal towns 
are of the ſame names; alſo that part of Iſtria, of which Capo 
d'Iſtria is the capital; part of Morlachia, part of Dalmatia, 
and the iſlands on the Dalmatian coaſt. The principal _ be- 
Oonging 
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longing to the Venetians in this quarter, (with part of Boſnia, 
the capital of which is called Caſtel Novo) are Zara and Spa- 
latro. Lucca is a ſmall republic, in a moſt delightful country; 
the capital is Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, 
are duchies, with capitals of the ſame names; and in the firſt 
are two famous cities, Pavia and Cremona | 

The chief places in the dukedom of Puſcany are, FLORENCE, 
the capital, and reſidence of the grand Duke; a large and beau- 
tiful city, containing about 70,000 inhabitants; and Leg- 
horn, a well-fortified city and free port, frequented by mer- 
chants of all nations. The principal cities in the pope's domi- 
nions are, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Loretto, Roux, (the 
capital) on the Tiber, and Tivoli. The dominions of the 
king of the Two Sicilies conſiſt of Naples, and the iſland of 
Sicily, The kingdom of Naples borders on the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate; the capital, is NAPLEs, one of the moſt beautiful cities in 


Europe, riſing like an amphitheatre from the ſea, having a fine 
large harbour, and containing about 350,000 inhabitants. Si- 
cily is the largeſt and moſt fruitful iſland in the Mediterranean: 
the chief towns are, Palermo, (the capital) and Meſſina, which, 
in February, 1783, together with great part of the iſland, was 


deſtroyed by an earthquake, that extended over the ſouth of Ita- 
ly, and occaſioned the death of 40,000 people. The iſland of 


Malta lies ſouth of Sicily. It is ſubject to the knights of Malta, 


who chooſe a grand maſter for their head and governor, who 
refides at Valetta, the capital. It is remarkable, that it har- 
bours no venomous creatures. | | 
The principal mountains in Italy are, the Alps, N. and 
N. W.; the Apennines, which run the whole length of Italy, to 
the ſouthern extremity ; Veſuvius, a famous volcano near Na- 
ples; Ætna, a volcano in Sicily. The principal rivers in Italy 
are, the Adige, which has its ſource in the Alps, and empties 
itſelf into the Adriatic ſea ; the Po, which from the Alps runs 
through the upper part of Italy into the Adriatic ſea ; the Arno, 
which flows through Tuſcany and Florence into the Mediter- 
ranean ; the Tiber, which flows through Rome into the Medi- 
terranean, The two laſt have their ſource in the Apennines. 
Italy is very uneven, by reaſon of the mountains, but has 
plenty of fruit, wine, and oil: and of filk, not only ſufficient 
for its own manufactories, but for other nations. It contains 
many excellent medicinal ſprings; and in the mines, emeralds, 
agate, jaſper, an other precious ſtones : it has great variety of 
elegant marbles ; and corals are found on its cont particularly 


near Corſica, The road between Verona and Padua is planted 
thick with mulberry-trees, that not only, with their leaves, fur- 


niſh food for vaſt numbers of filk-worms, and feed the ſwine 
No, 2. | 1 and 
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and poultry with their fruit, but ſerve as props to the vines, 
which hang like garlands from tree to tree. Italy 1s a beautify] 
country, and with ſome reaſon called the garden of Europe: it 
is the delight and admiration of travellers ; its opulent and mag- 


nificent cities, ſtately palaces, churches, monaſterics, convents, 
treaſures, and rarities, furniſh the curious with more antiquities 


in ſculpture, medals, and other curioſities, than any other coun- 
try. The animal productions are fimilar to thoſe of France 
and Germany. | . 
, The military force of the different ſtates of Italy, in peace, 


amounts to about 100, ooo men, and a few gallies which ſerve to 


curb the piratical ſtates of Barbary. 

The religion of the Italians is the Roman Catholic, but they 
are not ſo ſtrict as the Spaniards and Portugueſe. Here are 38 
archbiſhops, (but the number of ſuffragans is generally varying, 
as the pope creates or ſuppreſſes them at pleaſure) and 15 uni- 
verſities, viz. Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Padua, Par- 
ma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, 
Salerno, and Peruſa. | YE; 

The air is in gencral pure, mild, and healthful, except in the 
Campagnia di Roma, where, during the ſummer ſeaſon, it is ſo 
peſtilential, that few people remain in it at that time; but in 
late years, by draining the marſhes, it is rendered more health- 
ful than formerly. The Italians are generally well proportioned, 
and have expreſſive countenances, I he marriage ties, cſpe- 
cially of the better ſort, are of little value in Italy. Every 
wife has her gallant or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe aſſociates 


without offence. The Italians are ſober : with great tacitur- - 


nity, they diſcover but little reflection; are rather vindictive 
than brave, and more ſuperſtitious than devout: the middling 
ranks, attached to their native cuſtoms, ſeem to have no idea 
of improvement: their fondneſs for fruits, and vegetables of all 
kinds, contributes much to their ſatisfaction ; and an Italian can 
be luxurious at a ſmall expence. They are witty and ſpright- 
ly, famous for vocal and inſtrumental muſic, for painting and 
ſculpture: but, jealous and revenge ful, to accompliſh their 
ends, they ſpare no expence or pains, and often by treachery 


_ deſtroy thoſe whom they deem their enemies; no country in 


Europe has more murders committed in it than Italy: to which, 
two things greatly contribute; the ſmallneſs of its ſtates, which 
makes it eaſy to fly from one to another; and the conventency 
of ſanctuaries, the hands of juſtice being unable to ſeize a 
murderer, who can get into a church, without going through 
ſo many formalities, as give the criminal time to eſcape. | 

The. curioſities of Italy, natural and artificial, would fil 
volumes. Of all that is rare and curious in the arts, the am- 
phitheatres 
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phitheatres claim the firſt rank: that erected by Veſpafian, and 
tiniſhed by Titus, called the Coliſeo, {till remains at Rome. 
Twelve thouſand Jewiſh captives were employed in this ſtruc- 
ture; and it is ſaid to have been capable of containing eighty- 
ſeven thouſand ſpectators ſeated, and twenty thouſand ſtanding. 
[The amphitheatre of Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminius, 
is the moſt entire of any in Italy. The triumphal arches of 
Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, are 
ſtill ſtanding at Rome. Ihe ruins of the baths, palaces, and 
temples ; as alſo the Pantheon, anſwer all ideas we can form 
of Roman grandeur, The pillars of Trajan and Antonine, 
the former 175 feet high, and both covered with inſtructive 
ſculptures, ſtill exiſt. The roftrated column erected by Duil- 
lius, in commemoration of the firft naval victory the Romans 
gained over the Carthaginians; the wolf giving ſuck to Romu- 
jus and Remus, with viſible mai ks of the ſtroke of lightning, 
mentioned by Cicero the original braſs plates containing the 
laws of the twelve tables; and a thouſand other antiquities, 
tranſmitted to the preſent times; not to mention medals, and 


— an infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſtones, which abound 
RX in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, 
eee furniſhed with antique buſts and ſtatues. The Appian, 
Rx Flaminian, and AEmilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the ſecond 
. 130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places en- 
tire, The ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupen- 
7 dous as thoſe above ground; witneſs the cloace and catacombs 
$ (or repoſitories for dead bodies) in the neighbourhood of Rome 
8 and Naples. It is about 40 years ſince a painter's apprentice 
e diſcovered the ancient city of Paſtum, or Poſidonia, in the 
8 Kingdom of Naples, its temples ſtill ſtanding; for fo indiffer- 
" ent are the counts y people of Italy about objects of antiquity, 
I! that it was a new diſcovery to the learned. A mine of curio- 
n lities is daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, an ancient 
t- city lying between Naples and Veſuvius, firſt deſtroyed by an 
id RE <ithquake in the reign of Nero, afterwards overwhelmed by 
ir dee lava of Veſuvius in the reign of Titus; the ſame eruption 
ry RS orerwbelmed the town of Pompeia. Herculaneum was firſt 
in SS dicovcred in 1713; Pompeia not till forty years after. Mo- 
cb, dern Curioſities are 2s extraordinary as the remains of antiquity. 
ch Pon contains 300 churches, filled with valuable architecture, 


painting, and ſculpture. Each city and town of Italy contains 
numbers, "The church of St. Peter, at Rome, is the moſt 
attonfhing, bold, and regular fabric, perhaps that ever exiſted. 
It was 150 YeaiS in building, and was directed by twelve ſuc- 
ceſſive architects; whereas St. Paul s in London, which is lit- 
ue inferior in beauty or magnitude, was built in 37 years and 
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by one ſingle architect, the famous Sir Chriftopher Wren. 
[The houſe and chapel of Loretto are rich beyond imagination. 
The natural curioſities of Italy are not ſo numerous as jts arti- 
ficial. Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and Mount Etna, in 
Sicily, are remarkable for emitting fire from their ſummits. 
Mount Etna is 60 miles in circumference, at the top there is a 
baſon ſix miles broad, from whence have iſſued rivers of melted 
minerals, that ran down into the ſea. Generally an earthquake 
accompanies an eruption. In one of Mount Etna, in 1693, 
the town of Catania was deſtroyed, and 18,000 people periſhed. 
There have been about thirty eruptions ſince that which de- 
ſtroyed Herculaneum. Between the lakes Agnano and 'Puz- 
zoli, there is a valley called Solfatara; where vaſt quantities of 
ſulphur are continually riſing out of the clefts by ſubterranean. 
fires. The grotto del Cano, by its poiſonous ſtreams, kills 
dogs that are forced to remain there. The tarantula, a kind 
of ſpider, whoſe poiſon was ſaid to be removed only by muſic and 
dancing; - ſcorpions, vipers, and ſerpents, are common in 
Apulia. | 1 


S WISSER LAN P. 


S1TUATED between 6 and 11 E. long. and 45 and 485 
N. lat. is bounded by Germany on the N. and E. by Italy on 
the S. and by France on the W. being 260 miles in length, and 
100 in breadih, containing 7, 530 ſquare miles, and 2,000,000 
inhabitants. It is divided into 13 cantons, viz. The Pro- 
teſtant cantons of Zurich, Berne, Baſil, and Schaff hauſen; the 
0 Roman catholic cantons of Lucerne, Friburg, Solothurn, Switz, 
11 Uri, Underwalden, and Zug; alſo Glaris, and Appenzell, in 
11 which both religions are tolerated. Each canton has 2 capital 
of its own name, except Uri and Underwalden, whoſe chief 
towns are Altorf and Stantz. The firſt of the cantons is Zu- 
rich, the capital, ſituated on the lake of Zurich, is one of the 
fineſt cities of Swiſlerland, and famous for its manufaQtures of 
crapes. In the arſenal is ſhewn the arrow of the famous Wil- 
Jiam Tell, the author of the Swiſs independence. The ſtory is 
thus related: In the year 1300, Greſler, the Auſtrian gover- 
nor of the country, ſet a hat on a pole, to which he ordered 
the natives to pay the ſame reſpect as to himſelf, Tell being 
obſerved to pals frequently, without taking notice of the hat, 
the ryrant condemned him to be hanged, unleſs he hit, with an 
arrow, an apple placed on his ſon's head, at a certain diſtance. 
Tell hit the apple; and, being aſked the meaning of another 

arrow ſtuck in his belt, he replied, that it was intended for 

Greſler's heart, if he had killed his fon, Tell was e 
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priſon ; but eſcaping, he watched his opportunity, and ſhot the 
governor, which was the ſignal for a revolt, that had been con- 
certed.— But the largeſt and moſt powerful canton is Berne, 


which is able to raiſe 100,000 men. It is divided into two 


parts ; the largeſt is called the German country, becauſe the 
inhabitants ſpeak nothing but high Dutch; and the other is 
called the Roman country, or the country of Vaud, in which 
the natives ſpeak French. X | 

Baſil, by many accounted the capital of Swifſerland, a fine 
large city, ſeparated into two unequal parts by the Rhine, is 
celebrated for being the place where paper was invented, and is 
remarkable becauſe. all the clocks are ſet an hour too faſt, 
in commemoration of a conſpiracy againſt its liberties, which 
was diſconcerted by a man ſetting the town clock forward, b 
which means the different parties of the conſpirators para, 
each thinking he had outſtayed the appointed time. There are 
ſeveral ſmall diſtricts which were admitted by the thirteen can- 


tons into their union, not as confederates, but as ſubjects, viz. 


Baden, Bremgarten, Mellingen, Rheinthall, Thurgau, Lu- 
gano, Locarno, Mendris, and Maggia. The capitals of Rhein- 
thalt and Thurgau are Rheineck and Frowlanfield, the others 
are of the ſame names as their diſtricts. Baden, ſo named from 


its hot baths, was formerly a wealthy, well-built, and fortified - 


city; but in the civil war of 1712, the inhabitants having de- 
clared for the Roman catholics againſt the Proteſtants, the can- 
tons of Zurich and Bern demoliſhed its fortifications, and ſeized 
its government: it is famous, however, for being the place of 
a general meeting of the cantons and their allies, and for a 
treaty of peace concluded here in 1714, between the Grerman 
empire and France. There are other diſtricts, called the 
Swiſs allies, who have made each a ſeparate alliance with the 
cantons at different times. Theſe are the republics of the 
Griſons, Vallais, Geneva, St. Gallen, 'Tockenburg, Neufcha- 
tel, Mulhauſen, and the abbey of St. Gallen, beſides the diſ- 
tricts of Chiuvenna, Bormio, and V alteline, which are ſubject 


to the Griſons. Neufchatel is ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, 


who appoints a governor; but the ſtates make laws, raiſe 
taxes, and appoint magiſtrates. Geneva is a large and fine 
city, containing about 24, ooo inhabitants, ſituated on the lake 
of that name, which is near 60 miles long, and about 12 broad. 
This republic became Proteſtant in 1535, and in 1540 was 
admitted into the Swifs alliance. In conſequence of late diſ- 
putes between the citizens and council, the city has greatly ſuf- 
tered, and is now under the protection of France. 
Swiflerland abounds with high mountains, the principal of 
h which 
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which are Jura, St. Gothard, and Mont Blanc, which is the 


higheſt, and covered with eternal ſnow ; ſome mountains are 
covered with ice and ſnow all the year, others with trees. and 
paſture, where the peaſants drive their cattle to feed, as it were, 
above the clouds. Some mountains are very incommodious z 
looking with a terrible aſpect, as if they were ready to fall 
on others, the thick woods harbour bears and wolves, who do 
great miſchief among the cattle. In the Alps, travellers may, 
in one day, meet with winter on the tops of the mountains; 
ſpring on the lower part of them; and harveſt in the vallies. 
About two leagues from Fribourg, is a little hermitage, 
formed by the hands of a fingle hermit, who laboured on it for 
25 years; it is, perhaps, the greateſt curioſity of the kind in the 
world; it contains a chapel, a parlour 28 paces in length, 12 
in breadth, and 20 feet in height, a cabinet, a kitchen, a cel- 


lar, and other apartments, with the altar, benches, flooring, 
ceiling, all cut out of a ſolid rock. The ruins of Cæſar's 
wall, which extended 18 miles in length from mount Jura to 


the banks of the lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible. 
The principal lakes are thoſe of Geneva and Conſtance; 


beſides which are thoſe of Lucern, Zurich, Neufchatel, Bienne, 
and Thun. The moſt remarkable rivers in Swiſſerland are 
the Rhine, which has its ſource in the Alps, and from thence 


runs into Germany; the Rhone, which has its ſource in the 
mountains near V allais, and flows through the lake of Ge- 


neva into France; and the Aar, which flows through the mid- 


dle of Swiſſerland into the Rhine. 

Swiſſerland has little trade; the manufactures are linen, lace, 
ſtockings, gloves, ſilks, velvets, and woollens, which, together 
with the fruits of che earth, are chiefly conſumed at home. Here 
are five univerſities, viz. Berne, Baſil, Lauſanne, Zurich, and 
Geneva. | | 

The Swiſs are plain, honeſt, true, and faithful to their word; 
courageous, ſtrong, and excellent ſoldiers. As to their go- 
vernment, each canton, and ally of the canton, is governed by 
its own magiſtrates; in ſome, the government is in the hands 
of a few; in others in the hands of the people. In matters ot 
great importance, not only the cantons, but alſo the Swiſs allies, 
are convened together. On a great emergency they can raiſe 
300,000 men in a ſhort time; for every Swils is a ſoldier for 
his country, and is enliſted as ſuch when ſixteen years of age. 
When a ſignal is given by a fire on the neighbouring hills, he 


muſt go immediately to his place of rendezvous, and carry with 


him four pounds of lead, two pounds of powder, and proviſion 
for eight days. | 


T hey 
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They were formerly ſubject to the Germans; but, being 


treated very rigorouſly, they took up arms, and, by their cou- 


rage and intrepidity, eſtablithed their independence, in ſpite of 
the united powers of France and Germany. | 


FF ̃ N N Bo 


SITUATED between 5 W. and 8? E. long. and 42 and 515 
N. lat. is bounded by the Engliſh channel and the Netherlands 
N. by Germany, Swiſſerland, and Italy 3 3 by the Medi- 
terranean, and the Pyrenean mountains S.; and by the bay of 
ziſcay W.; being 600 miles long, and 500 broad, | 

France was formerly divided into 18 provinces, containing 
121,095 ſquare miles, and 24,000,000 of inhabitants, 


Picardy, whoſe principal town is — Amiens, 
Iſle of France, _ — Paris. 
Normandy, _ _ Rouen. 
Champagne, — — Troyes. 
Bretagne, — — Rennes. 
Orleannois, _ — Orleans. 
Lyonnois, — — Lyons. 
Provence, — — Aix. 
Languedoc, — — houlouſe. 
Guienne, — — Bourdeaux. 
Gaſcony, — — Aux. 
Lower Navarre, — — St. Jean. 
 Roufillon, — — Perpignan. 
Dauphine, — _ Vienne. 
Burgundy, — — Dijon. 
Lorrain, — — Nancy. 
Alface, — — Straſburg. 
Franche Compte, — — Beſancon. 


Jo theſe may be added 4 provinces in the Netherlands. 


Ihe preſent diviſions of this country vary greatly from the for- 


mer: but their duration 1s uncertain. 

PAR1S, the capital, is ſituated on the Seine, 200 miles S. E. 
from London. The houſes are high, the ſtreets narrow, 
without foot pavement on the ſides, which renders it extremely 


inconvenient for foot-paſſengers. The number of inhabitants 


is ſuppoſed 7 or 800,000. Lifle, in French Flanders, is 
thought to be the moſt regular and the ſtrongeſt fortification in 
Europe, and the maſter- piece of the famous Vauban. Its gar- 
rilon is 10,000 regulars ; and, for its magnificence and beauty, 
1 15 commonly called Little Paris. Its inhabitants amount to 
about 100,000. The chief port towns in France are, Dieppe, 
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Havre de Grace, Cherburg, and St. Maloes, all in the Chan- 
nel; Breſt, L' Orient, Nantes, Rochelle, Rochfort, Bour- 
deaux, and Bayonne, on the Atlantic: Marſeilles and Toulon, 
in the Mediterranean. The towns of Avignon, with a terri- 
tory called the Venaiſſin, and Carpentras, with a territory of 
its own name, though ſituated in Provence, are ſubject to the 
Pope, whoſe ancient right to them was eſtabliſhed by a formal 
ceflion in 1774, at the termination of a diſpute between 
the French court and the Holy See; for on any difference ari- 
ſing between theſe powers, theſe places are always ſeized by the 
French. The chief palaces in France are, V erfailles, St. Ger- 
mains, Marli, and Fontainbleau, in the iſle of France; the 
Louvre, the Luxemburg, and Les Tuilleries, in Paris. 

'The principal mountains are the Pyrenees, which divide 
France from Spain; the Alps, which ſeparate it from Italy; 
Jura, which divides Franche Compte from Swifferland ; Au- 
vergne, in the province of that name; and the Cevennes, in 
Languedoc. The principal rivers in France are, the Seine, 
which riſes in Burgundy, and running N. W. by Paris and 
Rouen, falls into the Engliſh Channel at Havre de Grace; 
the Loire, which running N. and afterwards N. W. by Or- 


| leans, falls into the Bay of Biſcay below Nantes, its courſe 


being about 500 miles ; the Garonne, which riſes in the Pyre- 
nees, and running N. W. falls into the Bay of Biſcay ; the 
Rhone, which riſes in Swiſſerland, runs S. W. to Lyons, and 
then S. falls into the Mediterranean; the Var, which riſes in the 
Alps, runs S. and falls into the Mediterranean; the Charante, 
which riſes in Limoſin, runs W. and falls into the Bay of Biſ- 
cay; as does the Adour, which riſes in Gaſcony, and runs W.; 


the Saone riſes in Picardy, runs N. W. and falls into the Eng- 


liſh Channel; the Rhine riſes in the Griſons, and runs N. W. 
into the German ocean; the Meuſe riſes in Champagne, runs 
N. into the ſame ocean; as does the Scheld, which rites in Pi- 
cardy, and runs N. E. The vaſt advantage which ariſes to 
France from theſe rivers, is improved by artificial rivers and 


canals, which form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis XIV. 


That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1666, and completed 
in 1680: forming a communication between the ocean and the 
Mediterranean, carried at an immenſe expence, for 100 miles, 
over hills and vallies, and in one place through a mountain. 
By the canal of Calais, travellers eaſily paſs to St. Omer, 


Graveline, Dunkirk, Y pres, and other places. The canal 


of Orleans extends x8 leagues, to the immenſe benefit of 
the public and the revenue. France abounds with other 
canals, which render her inland navigation e com- 
modious. Few lakes are found in this country. There is 


one 


% 
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one on a hill near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottom- 
5 leſs: another at Iſſoire, in Auvergne; and one at la Beſſe, in 
I which, if a ſtone is thrown, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. The 
principal mineral waters are thoſe of Bareges and Bagneres, on 
the borders of Spain, under the Pyrenees; Sultzbach in Al- 
face, Forges in Normandy, and Aigne in Auvergne, At the 
latter is a ſpring which boils, with a noiſe like that of water 
_ thrown upon lime, and is ſo poiſonous, that it inſtantly kills 
1] birds that drink of it. . 
; The air in the interior parts is mild and ſalubrious, in the 
northern provinces the winters are colder than in England, 
The ſoil is excellent, and produces plenty of corn, and many 
excellent forts of wine, and oil. | | 

The manufactures of France are toys, hats, paper, thread, 
lawns, lace, cambrics, woollen, filk, tapeſtry, velvets, &c. 
This country produces alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, iron, 
copper, tin, lead, chalk, oker, and turquois ſtones. | 

There is no nation where the art of war is better underſtood 
than in France. There is a royal military academy for training 
rp 500 young gentlemen in its ſeveral branches. In peace, 
France maintained about 200,000 men: in war, 400,000 have 
been brought into the field. Under Lewis XIV. France had 
at one time 100 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt equal ta 
the marine force of all Europe beſides. The French, however, 
have been generally defeated at ſea by the Engliſh. 

France has many valuable remains of antiquity. At Rheims, 
and other parts, are remaining triumphal arches ; but the moſt 
entire is at Orange, ereCted on account of the victory obtained 
over the Cimbri and Teutones, by Caius Marius and Luctatius 
Catulus. After Gaul was reduced to a Roman province, the 
Romans adorned it with magnificent edifices, civil and facred, 
ſome of which are almoſt entire, The ruins of an amphitheatre 
are at Chalons, another at Vienne. Niſmes exhibits the moſt 
valuable remains of ancient architecture in France, The fas 
nous Pont du Gard was raiſed in the Auguitan age by the Ro- 
man colony of Niſmes, to convey a ſtream of water between 
two mountains, for the uſe of that city, and is ſolid to this day: 
it conſiſts of three bridges, one above another; the height is 
174 feet, the length 723. Of the temple of Diana, the veſtiges 
are ſtil] viſible ; the amphitheatre called Les Arenes, is thought 
to be the moſt entire in Europe; above all, the temple er ected 
by the emperor Adrian, called the Maiſon Carree : The archi= 
tecture and ſculpture of this building is beautiful, and ill en- 
tre, deing little affected by the ravages of time or the havoc of 
war. At Paris is the remains of the palace, or Thermæ, 
built by the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, about 
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A.D. 356. At Arles, in Provence, is an obeliſk cf oriental 
N 52 feet high, ſeven feet diameter at the baſe; all of one 
tone, At Lyons are the remains of a temple built by the ſixty 
nations in, Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus and the Romans. 
The paſſage cut through the middle of a rock near Brianſon in 


Dauphine, is thought to be a Roman work, if not of greater | 


antiquity, 
Their univerſities and colleges received a great loſs by the 


expulſion of the Jeſuits, who made the languages, arts, and 


iciences, their ſtudy, and taught them all over France. The 
univerſities are in number 26; Aix, Angers, Arles, Avignon, 


Beſanſon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Dol, Douay, Fleche, 


Montauban, Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, 
Perpignan, Poitiers, Pont a Mouſon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſ- 
ſons, Straſburg, Toulouſe, and Valence, There are. eight 
academies in Paris, the French Academy, that of Inſcriptions, 
that of the Sciences; one of painting and ſculpture, one of 
architecture, and three for military exerciſes, There are 17 
archbiſhops in France, and 113 biſhops ; the principal of which 
are, Lyons, who is a count and primate of France, under 
whom are Autun, Langres, Macon, and Challon. 2. Sens, 
who is primate of France and Germany, under whom are 
Troyes, Auxerre, and Nevers. 3. Paris, a duke and peer of 
the realm, under whom are Chartres, Orleans; and Meaux. 
4. Rheims, a duke, peer, and legate of the Holy See, under 
whom are Soiſſons, Laon, Chalons, Noyons, Beauvais, Ami- 
ens, Senlis, and Boulogne. 5. Rouen, the primate of Nor- 
mandy, under whom are Bayeux, Evreux, Avranches, Sees, 
Lifieux, and Coutances. 6. 'T'ours, under whom is Mantz. 
The French in general are of low ſtature, but nimble and 
active. They are gay, ſprightly, bear misfortunes patiently, 
and uſually preſerve their vivacity in the loweſt circumſtances. 
The Roman catholic is the eſtabliſhed perſuaſion, Louis XIV. 
obliged the Proteſtants either to turn Papiſts or quit that 
country; on which account ſeveral thouſand families ſettled in 
England, Holland, and other Proteſtant countries, carrying 
with them ſeveral valuable manufactures, It is computed that 
there were about 750 convents of monks, and Joo of nuns, 
and that the revenues of the clergy and religious houſes a- 
mounted to ſix millions ſterling per annum: but greatly in debt. 


The French nobility are of four kinds; 1. the princes of the 


blood; 2. dukes and counts, peers of France; 3. the ordinary 
nobility ; 4. nobility lately made, The firſt prince of the blood 
is the perſon who ſtands next to the crown after the king's ſons. 


The knights of the Holy Ghoſt are ranked among the higher 
nobility, as are the governors and licutenants-general of pro- 


vinces. 
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vinces. In France there are three orders; firſt, that of St. 
Michael, inſtituted in 1469, originally compoſed of thirty- ſix 
knights, afterwards enlarged to a hundred. A perſon muſt be 
a knight of this order before he can enter into that of the Holy 

Ghoſt, which is the ſecond order. This was founded in 1578, 

by Henry III. and is compoſed of a hundred perſons, excluſive 

of the ſovereign ; and conferred only on princes of the blood, 

and perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdly, the order of St. 

| Lewis, inſtituted in the year 1693, by Lewis XIV. merely for 

military merit, and worn by almoſt every officer. 1 

Till the reign of Lewis XIII. almoſt every province had its 

parliament, without whoſe conſent no buſineſs of conſequence 

could be done; but cardinal Richlieu, by his intrigues, vacated 

that privilege, and rendered Lewis XIII. abſolute over his ſub- 

jects, No edit, however, of the king is valid till regiſtered 
by the parliaments; ſo that the parhaments have a negative in 

the lat inſtance, But the king alledges, that his parliaments 
are obliged to regiſter his edicts. No female is ever ſuffered, 
by law, to aſcend the throne. The king's title is, King of 
France and Navarre ; and he is addreſſed by the ſtile of His 
Moft Chriſtian Majeſty ; his eldeſt fon is ſtiled the Dauphin. 
Such was France : but at preſent that country is ſuffering 

under the miſeries of a revolution, occaſioned by its carruption 
and profligacy; and of a war, occaſioned by unprincipled ambi- 

tion and revenge. At what period, or to what degree, its fu 
ture conſtitution may reſemble its former, cannot now be deter- 
mined, as it has changed its conſtitution three or four times in as 
many years; and is ftill unſettled. 
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„„ TuxNETHERLANEGES 


SITUATED between 49? and 54? N. lat. and 25 and 7 E. 
long. conſiſt cf 17 provinces ; bounded by the German ſea on 
the N.; by. Germany on the E.; by France, S.; and by the 
Engliſh channel, W.; being about 360 miles long, and 260 in 
breadth, containing about 12,998 ſquare miles, and 5,000,000 
inhabitants, "Thete provinces are divided into two parts, rt. 
[ne northern, containing the ſeven united provinces, generally 
(in England) called Holland. 2d. The ſouthern, containing 
tne Auftrian, French, and Dutch Netherlands, or Flanders. 

The united Netherlands, ſituated between 51* and 5% N. 
lat. and 2? and 7? E. long. are bounded on the eaſt by Germa- 
ny, on the weſt and north by the German Ocean, on the ſouth 
by Flanders; being about 150 miles in length, and nearly the 
lame in breadth, they contain 7540 ſquare miles, and 4,000,000 
inhabitants, of which one halt is ſuppoſed to reſide in the pro- 
vince of Holland; which is certainly the moſt populous pro- 
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vince in the world. "The ſeven united provinces are, Friefland, 
Groningen, Overyſſel, Holland, Utrecht, Guelderland, and 


Zealand. 


The chief places in Friefland are, Leuwarden, the capital; 
Dockum, Franeker, (where there is an univerſity) Harlingen, 


and Slooten. 


In Groningen is the capital of the ſame name, which has an 


univerſity; and Dam. 


In Overyſſel are Deventer, the capital; Zwoll, Covarden, 

and Otmarſen. | | 
The principal places in the province of Holland are Haerlem 

a noble city, with a great manufactory f fine holland linen, 
flowered ſilks, and lace. Amſterdam, the capital, built on piles of 
wood, one of the richeſt trading citics in the world, 118 miles 
E. of London. Leyden, next to Amfterdam, is the fineſt city 
in Holland; here is a large woollen manufactory ; and an uni- 
verſity of great fame. The Hague, though only a village, de- 
ſerves to be ranked with cities, both for ſize, and for being the 
reſidence of the foreign ambaſſadors, and where the ſtates-ge- 
neral of the united provinces aſſemble. Delft, noted for a ma- 
nufactory of porcelain, called Delft china : in the great church 
is a fine monument of braſs, in commemoration of the prince 
of Orange: here is alſo a great arfenal, with arms for 100,000 
men. Rotterdam; the birth place of Eraſmus ; there is a ſtatue 
in braſs, in honour to his memory, on the bridge. Helvoet- 
fluys, in the iſland of Iflemond ; the Brill, in the iſland of 
Voorn. 

In the province of Utrecht, is a fine city of that name, 


Which has a famous univerſity, founded in 1635: in this city 


the proteſtant order of Teutonic knights have a college. Here 
the union of the ſeven provinces commenced in 1579. In 
1672, this city was taken by Lewis XIV. who came in perſon 
to ling Je Deum in the cathedral. In 1713, peace between 
France and the allies was concluded here. | 
Guelderland is divided into two parts, Upper and Lower: 
the latter part forms one of the united provinces, its principal 
towns are Nimeguen, Arnheim, and Zutphen. Upper Guel- 


derland contains Guelders, belonging to the king of Pruſſia 


Ruremond, to the houſe of Auſtria; Venloe and Stephen- 
ſwaert, to the States. The principal towns are of the ſame 
names as the diſtricts into which the country is divided. 

The province of Zealand conſiſts of five iſlands, viz. Wal- 


cheren, the principal towns of which are Middlebourg and 


Fluſhing; Schowen, Duyveland, South Beveland, and North 
Beveland. The inhabitants of this province are at infinite 
pains to keep the ſea from overwhelming them, 1 

| e 
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The principal rivers of the ſeven provinces are the Rhine, 
which riſes in Swiſſerland, and, ſoon after its entrance into 
Guelderland, divides into ſeveral channels, the two largeſt are 
called the Waal and the Lech, which run eaſt and weſt, and fall 
into the Maeſe : the Maeſe, which riſes in Champagne, and 
after a courſe from E. to W. falls into the German fea; the 
Scheld, riſes in Picardy, runs N. E. and falls into the German 
ea; the Iffel, riſes in Weſtphalia, runs N. and falls into the 
Zuyder Zee; as does the Vecht, which riſes in Overyſſel and 
runs E. to W. The air of this country is generally thick, 
moiſt, and foggy, from the rivers and canals with which it 
abounds ; and to this are attributed the frequent agues among 
the inhabitants. The ſoil is wet and fenny, lying very low, 
with ſcarce any riſing ground; but labour has made it fit for 
paſture, and in many places for tillage. ihe commodities of 
this country, of its own growth, may, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be 
reckoned only butter and cheeſe, yet, by the commerce of the 
inhabitants, 1t is a receptacle for all the valuable productions of 
other nations, for the Dutch import and export all the commo- 
dities of the world; alſo they carry on moſt kinds of manufac- 
cure. . 
Holland, in proportion to its territory, and inhabitants, 1s the 
richeſt country on earth, The profits of their Eaſt-India Com- 
pany were formerly ſo great, as to divide 40 and 60 per cent. 
In the year 1760, they divided 15 per cent, but not near ſo much 
lately. The bank of Amſterdam, in cath, bullion, and pawned 
jewels, 1s thought to contain thirty millions ſterling. 
The military force of theſe provinces, in time of peace, 
. conſiſts of about 40, ooo men; their navy formerly almoſt equal- 
led that of Great Britain, but not ſo of late years. 

The method of travelling is in covered boats, drawn by 
horſes, called treckſcuits, divided into two apartments, one for 
the gentry, the other for the commonalty. | 

The united provinces form, as it were, ſeveral common- 
wealths, each province being a ſtate, having independent power 
within itſelf to judge of all cauſes ; but all, in union, form one 
republic, the moſt conſiderable in the world; governed by the 
aſlembly of the ſtates-general, each province having one voice. 
Matters are net determined in this aſſembly by the majority of 
voices, but all the provinces muſt conſent before any thing can 
legally be done. | 

The government, however, reſembles rather an oligarchy 
than democracy, as the people have no ſhare in the manage- 
ment of affairs, and chuſe neither their repreſentatives nor their 
magiſtrates. In Amſterdam the magiſtracy is ladged in thirty- 
1x ſenators, choſen for life; vacancies are filled up by the ſur- 
| VIVOTSs 
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vivors. The ſame ſenate likewiſe elects deputics to repreſent 


the cities of the province of Holland. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of this country is Calvin but 
all ſects and religions are tolerated. 

The greateſt curioſities of the, United Plovinees are the 
dykes (made to protect the inhabitants againſt inundations) 
which are ſeventeen ells thick, and yet not ſufficient to reſiſt 
the impetuoſity of the ſea, which has often broken in, and done 
incredible miſchief. 

Their chief, the Stadtholder, is the Prince of Orange, Naſ. 


ſau-Dietz; Captain General and Admiral to their High Might- 


ineſſes the States- General; Marquis of Fluſhing ; Earl of 
Vianden, ede, and i Baron of Breda and 
Grave. 


Of the AUSTRIAN, FRENCH, and DUTCH NETHERLANDS, 


The Auftrian, French, and Dutch Netherlands (fituated 
between 49 and 52* N. lat. and 2 and 7? E. long) are bounded 
by the United Provinces on the north ; by Germany eaſt ; by 
France ſouth ; and by the German Sea weſt ; being 200 miles 
{quare 3 and conſiſt of ten Provinces, viz. 


From W. to E. | * Tor OWNS. 
1 
Antwerp, Auſtrian, — Antwerp. 
Dutch — Sluys. 
Flanders, J Auſtrian Oftend, Bruges, Ghent. 
French, — Dunkirk, Liſle, 
N £ | Auſtrian, — Mechlin. 
. Auſtrian, — Limburg. 
*1 1 lg | Res =_ * 
rto1s renc — Arras, St. Omer. 
Cambreſis, French, — Cambray. 

5 0 French — Valenciennes. 
Hainault, Auſtrian, — Mons. 
Namur, Auſtrian, — Namur. 

Auſtrian, — Luxemburg. 
Luxemburg, French, — Thionville. 


The walls of Ghent, formerly the capital of Flanders, and 


celebrated for its linen and woollen manufactures, form a cir- 


cuit of ten miles; but the place is now poor. Bruges, for- 
merly noted for its trade, and for its fine canals, is now incon- 
hiderable, Oftend is no more than a harbour for traders; and 


Ipres 
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Ypres has loſt its ſtrength. Louvain, formerly capital of Auſ- 

trian Brabant, inſtead of manufactories and trade, contains 
pretty gardens and walks. Bruſſels retain ſome manufactories; 
and, being the reſidence of the governor of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, is a populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the 
emporium of the European continent, is now a tapeſtry and 
thread-lace ſhop, with a few bankers, jewellers, and painters 
adjoining. | . 

The archbiſhoprics are, Cambray, Malines or Mechlin ; the 
biſhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, Ypres, Tour- 
nay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. The univerſities 
are, Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer: the firſt, 
founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, enjoys great 
privileges. By a grant of Pope Sixtus IV. this univerſity pre- 
ſent to all the livings in the Netherlands, which right they en- 
joy, except in Holland. Some Roman monuments are found 
in theſe provinces. Many curious bells, churches, and magni- 
cent old edifices of various kinds, in all the cities, evidence 
their former grandeur, | 
The principal rivers are, the Maeſe; the Scheld; the Sam- 
bre, which riſes in Picardy, and after a N. E. courſe falls into 
the Macſe ; the Scarp and Lis riſe in Artois, take the ſame 
courſe, and fall into the Scheld; the Demer, which riſes in 
Licgeois, runs W. and falls into the Scheld z the Dyle, Rup- 
ple, Dender, and Geet, all have their riſe in Brabant, and after 
a northern courſe fall into the Scheld. The air is bad on the 
ſca-coaſt, and the dampnefs of the ſoil occaſions thick fogs in 
the winter, which would prove very peraicious, were it not for 
the dry eaſtexly winds from the continent, which purify the air, 
and occaſion hard froſts for ſeveral months. The foil is not 
the fame in every part, though tolerably good in all: and fertile 

in grain, roots, and fruits. In Luxemburg, Limburg, and 
Namur, are mines of iron, copper, lead, and coal. The prin- 


Cipal manufactories, are cambrics, lawns, ſilks, tapeſtry, worſt- 


ec ſbuffs, linen cloth, &c. with which they carry on a valuable 
trade, though greatly fallen from what it was. Proviſions are 
cheap. h 

FT 1de 1 FP. ; . - d 
. —nager the emperor Charles V. this country was united to 
Germany, and called the circle of Burgundy, and the whole 
conlifted of ſeventeen provinces, They deſcended to his ſon, 


Philip I. of Spain; but he endeayouring to deprive the natives 


of their liberties, they revolted, and after 70 years war, he was 
obliged to part with ſeven provinces : whereupon this country 
was divided into the Spaniſh Netherlands, and the United Ne- 
therlands. tn 1700, at the death of Charles II. of Spain, the 
>paniſh Netherlands fell to the houſe of Auffria. 15 
18 
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Civil and canon law. 
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Bo THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTORs PART, f. 
The Auſtrian Netherlands are conſidered as a circle of the 


empire, of which the archducal houſe, as ſovereign, is director. 


and ſummoning prince. The circle contributes its ſhare to the 
impoſts, and ſends an envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to 
the judicatories of the empire. It is under a governor-general, 
an aſſembly, for each province, is ſtill kept up, and conſiſts of 


the clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, who meet at Bruſ- 


ſels. Each province claims particular privileges, but they are 


of little effect. Every province has a particular governor, ſub- 


JeEt to the reg 


gent; and cauſes are here decided according to the 


The religion of the ten provinces is Popery, except in parts 
ſubject to the-Dutch. x f 
The inhabitants, being a mixture of Germans, French, and 
Dutch, differ little from the natives of thoſe nations. 


G RE AT-BRIT AI N. 


| | | * 
Tk iſland of Great Britain comprehends Scotland, (or 
North Britain) England, and Wales. | 


: SCOTLAND, oR NORT H-=BRIT AIN, © 

TRE north part of the iſland of Great Britain, is ſituated 
between 54» and 50 N. lat, and 1? and 6 W. long. bounded 
on all ſides by the ocean, except the ſouth, where it is ſeparated 
from England by Solway Frith, Cheviot or Tiviot hills, and 
the river Tweed; being about 300 miles in length, and 150 


in breadth; the whole country being fo interſected by inlets of 


the ſea, that every houſe is within fifty miles of ſalt water, 
This kingdom is divided into 33 ſhires, viz. Edinburgh, Had. 
dington, Berwick, Roxborough, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanerk, 
Dumfries, Wigtown, Aire, Dumbarton, Bute, Caithneſs, © 
Renfrew, Stirling, Linlithgow, Perth, Kincardine, Aberdeen, 
Inverneſs, Nairne, Cromartie, Argyle, Fife, Forfar, Bamff, 
Kircudbright, Sutherland, Clacmanan, Kinroſs, Rofs, Elgin, 


and Orkney. Theſe chuſe 30 repreſentatives to fit in the par- 
liament of Great-Britain. The chief towns (from north to 


ſouth) are the ports of, 1. {rverneſs, on Murray-Frith: 
2. Aberdeen, at the mouth of the river Dee, the principal town 
on the north fide of the Frith of Forth: 3. Montroſe, at the 
mouth of the river Eſk: 4. Dundee, on the N. fide of the 
Frith of Tay: 5. Perth, on the river Tay: 6. St, Andrews. 
7. Edinburgh, (the capital): and 8. Dunbar. All theſe are 
on the eaft coaſt, on the German ocean. On the ſouth-weſt 


coaſt are the ports of Glaſgou, the ſecond city of Scotland, 4s 
| | the 
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the mouth of the river Clyde; and Aire, on the Frith of 
Clyde. On the ſouth coaſt are the ports of Migtorun, at the 
mouth of the river Cree; and Dumfries, 8 miles N. of Sol- 
way-Frith. Theſe four laſt ports are on the Iriſh ſea. 

The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian 
hills, which run from E. to W. almoſt the whole breadth of 
the kingdom; the Pentland hills, which run through Lothian 
and join thoſe of Tweedale; Lammer Muir, which riſes near 
the eaſtern coaſt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Be- 
ſide thoſe continued chains, there are many detached moun- 
tains, which, from their conical figure, ſometimes go by the 
Celtic word Laws. The largeſt river in Scotland is the Forks 
which riſes in Monteith, and paſſing by Sterling, diſcharges it- 
ſelf near Edinburgh into the Frith of Forth; the Tay iſſues 
out of Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, paſſes the town of Perth, 
and falls into the ſea at Dundee z the Spey (the moſt rapid river 
in Scotland) iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Badenoch, 
and running from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, falls into the ſea 
near Elgin; as do the rivers Dee and Don, which run E. and 
diſembogue themſelves at Aberdeen; the Tweed riſes on the 
borders of Lanerkſhire, and diſcharges itſelf into the fea at Ber- 
wick; the Clyde, on the weſt of Scotland, has its riſe in An- 
nandale, runs N. W. through the valley of that name, and 
after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, Glaſgow, Renfrew, Dum- 
barton, and Greenock, falls into the Frith of Clyde. Scot- 
land has many Jakes, (called lochs), ſuch as Loch Lomond, 
Loch- neſs, Loch-jern, which three never freeze, whereas a 
lake on the top of a mountain near Loch- neſs continues frozen 
all the year round. It is likewiſe ſurrounded with innumerable 
creeks and bays, which afford many ſafe harbours, convenient 
for trade and fiſhing. The greateſt improvement in inland 
navigation that has been attempted in this ifland, is the junc- 
tion of the rivers Clyde and Forth, which was undertaken and 
completed by ſome public-ſpirited gentlemen, and by which a 
direct communication has been opened between the Atlantic 
and German oceans. | 

The manufactures of this country conſiſt of linen, cambrick, 
checks, gauſe, ſtockings, cannon, and iron utenſils. It is ſaid 
to have had gold mines formerly, particularly in the reign of 
James V. The mines produce lead, copper, iron, chryſtals, 
variegated pebbles, &c. But the greateſt advantage of Scot- 
land is its fiſheries, which have been greatly improved, and 
will probably be improved {till farther. Herrings are here ſo 
plentiful, that the quantity which may often be bought for 6d. 
will, when cured and exported, produce 30 ſhillings. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland is Preſbyterianiſm ; but 
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all others are tolerated. The members of the church of Eng- 
land are ſupplied with prieſts by the Engliſh biſhops ; epiſco- 


pacy being ſuppreſſed here at the Revolution in 1688. The 


Tevenues of the Scottiſh clergy are very moderate. Few of 
them have above 150l. a year, and none of them under 5ol. 
In the whole kingdom there are but 938 pariſhes. Scotland 
has four univerſities ; St. Andrew's, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and 
Edinburgh. N | 

The air of Scotland is generally wholeſome, being purified 

by frequent high winds. "Lhe longeſt day in the northern parts 
is 18 hours and.5 minutes, and conſequently the ſhorteſt night 
is 5 hours and 55 minutes. Though the country in general is 
mountainous, and full of heaths, yet it has many large and 
fruitful vallies, abounding with grain, fruit, and roots, like 
thoſe in England. The highlands afford timber; they have 
coal in many parts of the country, and in the north, fire-wood, 
turf, peat, heath, broom, and furze, for fuel. They have 
flocks of ſheep, and herds of black cattle, ſmaller than thoſe of 
England. Numbers of theſe cattle are annually driven into 
England lean, and there fatted. 

The Scotch are brave and courageous, and have given ſignal 
proofs of their valour. The nobility and gentry are, for the 
moſt part, lovers of learning, and frequent not only their own 
univerſities, but alſo thoſe of England and France. They are 
in general well made, and robuſt. 


Before the union, in queen Anne's reign, their government 


was conducted, like that of England, by king and parliament, 
which was called together at Edinburgh: at preſent ſixteen 
peers, and forty-five commoners, {it in the Britiſh parliament 
at Weſtminſter, according td the act of union, which ſubjects 


both kingdoms to the ſame government. The revenues of this 


kingdom, before the union, did not exceed more than 160, oool. 
per annum, by that act they pay but 48,000]. per annum land- 


tax, when England pays four ſhillings in the pound, which 


raiſes about two millions. All other taxes were to have been 
the ſame in Scotland as in England; but they have been in- 


dulged by taking off half the malt-tax in that part of the king- 
dom. 
In Scotland there is one order of knighthood, called the or- 


der of the Thiftle. It conſiſts of the ſovereign, and twelve 
knights companions. 


ESO FS OO 
Tus iſlands of Shetland lie N. E. of the Orcades, between 


60 and 61? N. lat. 5 
a | Abe 
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The Orcades, or Orkney iſlands, lie north of Dungſbyhead, 


between 50 and 60? N. lat. divided from the continent by 


Pentland Frith, which 1s 24 miles long, and 12 broad. 

The Hebrides, or Weſtern ifles, are very numerous, and 
ſome of them large; ſituated between 552 and 59? N. lat. 

There is very little difference in the climate of theſe iſlands, 
the air being keen, piercing, and ſalubrious; ſo that many of 
the natives live to a great age. In the Shetland and Orkney 
iſlands, they can ſee to read at midnight in June and July; and, 
during four of the ſummer months, they have frequent com- 
munications with each other, and with the continent : the reſt 
of the year they are almoſt inacceſſible, through fogs, dark- 
neſs, and ſtorms. A Scotch hſherman was impriſoned in May, 
for publiſhing the account of the prince and princeſs of Orange 
being raiſed to the throne of England the preceding November. 
The largeſt of the Shetland iſlands, which are 46 in number, 
is Mainland, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. 
Its principal town is Lerwick, which contains 300 families 
the whole number of families in the iſland not exceeding 500. 
Skalloway is another town, where the remains of a caſtle are 
{till to be ſeen, and it is the ſeat of a Preſbytery. Off this iſland 
the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Midſummer, and their 
fiſhing ſeaſon laſts fix months. The largeſt of the Orkney 
iſlands, which are about 30 in number, is called Pomona, Its 
length is 24 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, 9. It con- 
tains 9 pariſh churches, and 4 excellent harbours ; the capital 
town is Kirkwall. Some imagine that theſe iſlands were the 
Thule of the ancients. Shetland and the Orcades corapoſe the 
ſnire of Orkney, They were formerly ſubject to the Danes; 


but in the reign of James III. they were given to the crown of 


Scotland, as a portion with Margaret of Denmark, whom that 
prince married. : | 
The iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is 24 miles long, and, in 
ſome places, almoit as broad. It contains two parithes, and 
a Caſtle, called Duart, which is the chief place on the iſland. 
The other principal weſtern iſles are, Lewis, or Harries, which 
belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in length, and 
13 or 14 in breadth. Sky, belonging to the ſhire of Inverneſs, 
1s 40 miles long, and in ſome places 30 broad; fruitful, and 
well peopled. Bute, which is about 10 miles long, and 3 or 4 
broad, is famous for containing the caſtle of Rothſay, which 
gave the title of duke to the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scot- 
land; as it now does to the prince of Wales. Rothſay is like- 
wiſe a royal burgh; and the iſlands of Bute and Arran form 
the ſhire of Bute. The ifles of Ila and Jura are part of Ar- 
gyleſhire, but have no towns worthy of notice. North Uiſt 
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contains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for 
herring-fiſhing. Iona, or St. Columbkill, once the ſeat and 
ſanctuary of weſtern learning, and the burying-place of many 
kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway, is ſtill famous for 
its reliques of antiquity. St, Kilda, or Hirt, is the remoteſt 
of all the north-welt iſlands, very difficult of acceſs, and does 
not contain above 35 families. Staffa, a mile long, and half a 
mile wide, is noted for a natural range of regular pillars, 50 
feet high, ſimilar ro thoſe that compoſe the giants cauſeway in 
Ireland; and baſaltic colums are likewiſe to be ſeen at rock 
Humbla, about twenty leagues north of Staffa, as alſo at the 
iſle of Sky. | | 1 * 
Theſe iſlands once had fovereigns of their own, called kings 
of the iſles, who reſided in Ila. | 7 


EN G ANMK 


IncLupinG Wales, the largeſt and richeſt part of Great. 
Britain (ſituated between 50 and 56° N. lat. and 2 degrees 
E. and 60 degrees and a half W. lon.) is bounded by Scotland 
on the N.; by the German ocean on the E.; by the Engliſn 

channel on the S.; and by St. George's channel and the Tim 
ſea on the W. From Berwick on Tweed to the ſouth parts of 
the iſle of Wight, its length is 360 miles; and from Dover 
Head E. to the Land's-end W. its breadth 306 miles; in other 
places it varies greatly, particularly in the breadth; the longeſt 
day in the northern parts is 17 hours and a half, and the ſhorteſt 
in the ſouthern parts eight hours. | | $536 

England may be divided into'three general parts, northern, 
middle, and ſouthern, which all together contain 40 counties or 
ſhires. 1, The northern part contains fix counties, all on the 
 ſea-coaſt from N. to S.) Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Lancaſhire, on the we/? ; Northumberland, Durham, and Vork- 
ſhire, on the eaſt, 2. The middle part contains 26 counties or 
ſhires; 4 on the weſt, joining to Wales; 4 on the eaſt coaſt, 
between Y orkſhire and Kent; and 18 which are more inland: 

1. The four counties on the we/?, joining to Wales, are (from 
N. to S.) Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Herefordſhire, and Monmouth- 
ſhire. N. B. Shropſhire is alſo ealled the county of Salop. 
2. The four counties on the eat coaſt, between Y orkſhire and 
Kent, are (from N. to S.) Lincolnſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
_ Effex. 3. Of the remaining 18 counties, five lie northerly ; fix 
in the middle ; and ſeven to the ſouth, The five northerly are (from 

W. to E.) Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Staffordthire, Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and Rutlandſhire,» The fix midland are, Worceſter- 
ſhire, Warwickſhire, Northamptonſhire, Bedfordſhire, Hun- 
tingdonſhire, and Cambridgſhire. The ſeven ſoutherly are, * 

| Celter- 
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ceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Hertfordſhire, Berk= 
ſhire, Surry, and Middleſex. 3. The ſouthern part of Eng- 
land contains 8 counties, or ſhires, all of them (except Wilt- 
ſhire) on the ſea-coaſt ; theſe are (from W. to E.) Cornwall, 
Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſetthire, Wiltſhire, Hamp- 
ſhire, Suſſex, and Kent. The following abbreviations are 
ſometimes uſed : Bucks for Buckinghamſhire, Herts for Hert- 
fordſhire, Berks for Berkſhire, Wilts for Wiltſhire, and 
Hants for Hampſhire, nd ils 
England is likewiſe divided into fix circuits: 1. Northern 
circuit, which contains the {1x northern counties, viz, Cum- 
berland, Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Yorkſhire, 2. Norfolk circuit, ſix counties: Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, and 
Buckinghamſhire. 3. Oxford circuit, eight counties : Shropſhire, 
Herefordſhire, Monmouthſhire, Staffordſhire, Worceſterſhire, 


Glouceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire. 4. Midland cir- 


cuit, ſeven counties: Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire; 


Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Warwickſhire, and Northamp- 


tonſhire, 5. Home circuit, five counties: Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, 


| Surry, Suſſex, and Kent. 6. Weſtern circuit, ſix counties: 

Cornwall, Devonthire, Somerſetſhire, Dorſetſhiggy Wiltſhire, 

and Hampſhire. Middleſex, the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of 

. Juſtice, and Cheſhire (a country palatine, and having its own 
Judges) are not contained in any circuit of the judges. 


The principal hills in England are, 1. Cheviot or Tiviot hills, 


which ſeparate Northumberland from Scotland: 2. Pendle, in 
_ Lancaſhire: 3. /Youlds, in Yorkſhire: 4. Mrekin, in Shrop- 
ſhire: 5. Peak, in Derbyſhire: 6. Malvern, in Worceſter- 


ſhire: 7. Cotſwold, in Glouceſterſhire : 8. Chiltern, in Bucking- 


hamſhire. The principal rivers in England are, 1. the Severn, 
which riſes in Wales, runs long S. W. through Shropſhire, 
Worceſterſhire, and Glouceſterſhire, and falls into the Briſtol 
channel between England and Wales : 2. the Humber, which 
is formed by the Trent, Ouſe, Derwent, and ſeveral other 
ſtreams ; it divides Yorkſhire from Lincolnſhire, and falls into 
the German ocean at Spurnhead : 3. the Thames, formed by the 
Tame, Ifis, Colne, and ſeveral other ſtreams: it runs E. to 
London, divides Eſſex from Kent, and falls into the German 
ocean near Sheerneſs, being navigable for ſhips as high as Lon- 
don-bridge. The mouths of the following rivers are on the weſ# 
coaſt : 1, Eden, runs from S. to N. through Weſtmoreland 
and Cumberland, and paſſing by Carliſle falls into Solway- 


Frith: 2. Derwent, runs from E. to W. through Cumber- 


land, and falls into the Iriſh ſea, a little below Cockermouth : 
3. Ribble, runs from E. to W. through Lancaſhire, and diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea below Preſton: 4. Merſey, 


runs 


—— 
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runs from S. E. to N. W. through Cheſhire, and, after divid- 
ing that county from Lancaſhire, falls into the Iriſh ſea belov- 
Liverpool: 5. Dee, which divides Wales from Cheſhire, and 
falls into the Iriſh ſea below Cheſter : 6. Avon, runs W. through 


Wiltſhire to Bath; after dividing Somerſetihire from Glou- 


ceſterſhire, it runs to Briſtol, and falls into the mouth of the 
Severn below that city. The mouths of the following rivers 
are on the ea coaſt: 1. Tyne, runs from W. to E. through 
Northumberland, and falls into the German ocean (at Tyn- 
mouth) below Newcaſtle: 2. Teps, runs from W. to E. di- 
vides Durham from Yorkſhire, and falls into the German 


ocean below Stockton in Durham: 3. Ouſe, 1. that which ri- 


ſing in the north of Yorkſhire, runs S. by York, and, after 
receiving the water of many other rivers, falls into the Hum- 
ber; 2. that which riſes in Buckinghamſhire, runs E. through 
Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and the Iſle of Ely in Cam- 


bridgſhire, and falls into the German ocean, near Lynn in 


Norfolk: 4. Trent, runs from W. to E. through Stafford- 
ſhire, Derbyſhir'., Nottinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire, and then 
falls into the Humber: 5. Medway, runs from W. to E. by 
Tunbridge, Maidſtone, Rocheſter, and Chatham, and falls 
into the mouth of the Thames at Sheerneſs. Beſides the ahove- 
mentioned rivers, there are many navigable canals cut in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, of great ſervice to the internal trade 
of the kingdom. The lakes in England are not numerous ; 
thoſe of any conſequence are, the waters in Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland ; the principal one of which 1s called Winder- 
mere; Derwent waters in Lancaſhire; and Soham, Whittle- 
ſea, and Ramſey Meres in the Iſle of Ely, in Cambridgſhire ; 
in Lancaſhire are a few moſſes, which are ſimilar to the bogs in 
Ireland. | 
The principal capes or promontories in England are, I. On 
the E. coaſt: in York/hire, Flamborough-head, near Burling- 


ton, and Spurn-head near the mouth of the Humber, In Nor- 


felt, Wintertonneſs, near Yarmouth. In Kent, 1. N. Fore- 
land, near Margate: 2. 8. Foreland, near Dover; between 
theſe two capes is the Downs, a road through which ſhips ge- 
nerally paſs in going out and returning home to London: 

. Dungeneſs, near Romney. II. On the S. coaſt: in Suſſex, 
Beachy-head, between Haſtings and Shoreham. In the Ie of 
Wight, two capes or points called the Needles. In Dortſet- 
ſhire, St. Alban's-head and Race of Portland. In Devonſbire, 


Star-point, 14 miles S. of Dartmouth. In Cornwall, Lizard- 


point and Land's end. 
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A ſhort DESCRIPTION of the ſeveral Counties in ENGLAND, 
with their chief Towns, Cc. Op 


Cumberland yields plenty of fiſh, (eſpecially falmon) fleſh, 
and fowls; it has mines of coal, copper, black-lead, and lapis 
calaminaris. It contains 1292 ſquare miles. Its chief town is 
Carliſle; has 14 other market towns; and ſends 6 members to 
parliament. | | 

Meſtimoreland, the hills are barren, but the vallies produce 
plenty of corn and graſs. It contains 633 ſquare miles. Its 
chief town is Appleby; has 8 other market- towns, and ſends 4 
members to parliament. | | 

Lancaſhire produces graſs, corn, fiſh, fowls, large oxen, 
flax, hemp, turf, wood, and pit-coal. The chief towns are, 
I. Lancaſter : 2. Liverpool, a good port and very populous, 
remarkable for its great trade. 3. Mancheſter, a large, flou- 
riſhing, populous town, having ſeveral manufactures. It con- 
tains 1429 Kquare miles, has 27 market towns, and ſends 14 
members to parliament. 

Northumberland; the chief town is Newcaſtle upon Tyne, from 
whence great quantities of coal are ſhipped to London, and to 
foreign parts; it is computed that above 600,000 chaldrons are 
yearly ſhipped for London. This country contains 1770 
ſquare miles, has ꝙ market towns, and ſends 8 members to 
parliament, Berwick upon Tweed, a fortified frontier town, 
ſometimes reckoned part of this country, is in a geographical 
ſenſe ſituated in Scotland, though, by being ſeparated from the 
crown of that kingdom, and poſſeſſed by the Engliſh for a long 
period before the union, it has been reckoned as appertaining to 
England, and'is {till diſtinguiſhed fo in all proclamations by the 
king. 

„ has mines of coal, lead, and iron: its chief towns 
are, I. Durham : 2. Sunderland; a ſea- port, having a great 

coal trade, It contains 758 ſquare miles, has 8 market towns, 
and {ends 4 members to parliament. | 

Yorkſhire, the largeſt county in England, divided into three 
great parts: N. Riding, W. Riding, and E. Riding; has great 
variety of productions and manufactures, beſide mines of iron, 
lead, and coal. The chief towns are, 1. York, on the river 
Ouſe, the ſecond city of England in point of dignity, but not 


in number of inhabitants: 2, Hull, which is ſtrongly fortified, 


and a place of great trade: 3. Leeds, famous for its manufac- 
ture of cloth: 4. Halifax, for woollen manufactures : and, 5, 
Sy eld, for cutlery wares. It contains 4684 ſquare miles, 
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53 cities and market towns, and ſends 3o members to parlia- 
ment. | 5 

Cheſhire has excellent paſture-ground for cattle, which makes 
its cheeſe ſo famous. Its chief towns are, 1. Cheſter on the 
river Dee: 2. Nantwich, famous for its ſalt-works: 3. Mac- 
clesfield, where are great manufactures of ſilk and mohair : and 
4. Stockport, diſtinguiſhed by large manufaQtures of cotton, 
filk, men's hats, and woolien cloth. It contains 894 ſquare 
miles, 1 city, and 12 market towns, and ſends 4 members to 
parliament. | 

Shropſhire produces corn, paſturage for ſheep and cattle, 
pit-coal, and iron, Its chief town is Shrewſbury, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the river Severn, a large, populous, and flouriſh- 
ing town. It contains 1106 ſquare miles, has 14 market towns, 
and ſends 12 members to parliament. . 

Herefordſhire is remarkable for fine wool and cyder. The 
chief town is Hereford, on the river Hye. It contains 820 
ſquare miles, has I city, and 7 market towns, and ſends 8 
members to parliament. 5 

Monmouthſhire produces plenty of graſs and corn in the val- 
lies; the hills feed cattle and ſheep. The principal town is 
Monmouth, It contains 422 ſquare miles, has 7 market towns, 
and ſends 3 members to parliament. _ 

Lincolnſhire abounds with excellent paſtures, fattening large 
cattle, and has plenty of fiſh and fowl. The chief towns are, 
Lincoln on the river Witham, and Stamford on the river Wel- 
land. It contains 2162 ſquare miles, has 1 city, and 31 mar- 
ket towns, and ſends 12 members to parliament. 

Norfilk is one of the moſt fruitful counties in England, hay- 

ing a ſhare of every kind of ſoil found in the kingdom: it 
abounds with ſea-fiſh and water-fowl. The chief towns are, 
I. Norwich on the river Yare, remarkable for its large and 
flouriſhing manufactures of camlets, crapes, &c. : 2. Lynn- 
Regis, a large town and port, from whence many commodi- 
ties are conveyed to other countries: 3. Yarmouth, a ſea- port 
at the mouth of the river Yare, famous for its red-herrings. It 
contains 1420 ſquare miles, has 1 city, and 30 market towns, 
and ſends 12 members to parliament, . 

Suffolk has a variety of ſoil: its chief commodities are butter 
and cheeſe: the manufactures are linen and woollen. The 
principal towns are, I. {p/wich, a port on the river Orwell: 

2. Bury, or St. Edmund's- Bury, remarkable for its pleaſant 
ſituation and good air. It contains 1239 ſquare miles, has 28 
market towns, and ſends 16 members to parliament. 

Eſſex produces corn, fowls, fiſh, cloth, ſtuffs, hops, and the 


beſt ſaffron. The chief towns are, 1. Chelmsford : 2. Colche/ter, 
FE | on 
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on the river Colne, famous for its manuſacture of bays, and 
) 


tor its oyſters: 3. Hartoich, a ſtrong ſea-port, wich a laige har- 


bour, ard a dock-yard for building ſhips of war. Here the 


packet-boats that go to Holland are ſtationed. It contains 


1540 ſquare miles, has 24 market towns, and ſends eight mcm=- | 


bers to parhament. 


Derbyfhire produces lead, iron, coal, and milſtones: one 


part of this country, called the Peak, is frequentea on account 
of ſeveral caves and holes, commonly called the Wonders of the 
Peak. The chief towns are, Derby, on the river Derwent, 
and Cheſterfield, It contains 845 ſquare miles, has II market 
towns, and ſends four members to parliament. 

Nottinghamſhire produces corn, malt, wool, coa!, and wood, 
Its chief towns are Nottingham (famous for its ſtocking manu- 
factory), and Newark upon the river Trent. It contains 694. 
ſquare miles, has nine market towns, and ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, | 

Staffordſhire abounds in coal-pits and iron mines, with ſe- 
veral forts of uſeful ſtones and excellent clay, of which the beſt 
earthen ware is made. The cbief towns are Litchfield and 
Stafford. It contains 1006 ſquare miles, has one city, and 
17 market towns, and ſends 10 members to parliament. 

Leiceſterſhire has rich paſtures for cattle and ſheep, and is 
remarkable for producing beans. The principal town is Lei. 
cz/ter on the river Soar. It contains 695 ſquare miles, has 12 
market towns, and ſends four members to parliament. _ 

Rutlandſbire, the leaſt county in England, has a good air and 
rich foil, yielding plenty of corn and graſs. The principal 
town is Ofeham. It contains 136 ſquare miles, has two mar- 
ket towns, and ſends two members to parliament. 

Ilarcefterſhire has a very rich ſoil, affording plenty of corn 
and graſs, and is remarkable for its ſalt-pits. The chief town 
is Worceſter on the river Severn, famous chiefly for its 
glove manufactories. It contains 671 ſquare miles, has one 
city, and 11 market towns, and ſends nine members to parlia - 
ment, | 

IVarwickſhire produces excellent corn and cheeſe, and has 
{ome iron mines. The chief towns are, I. Warwick : 2. C.- 
ventry, which has a conſiderable manufacture in ſtuffs and rib- 
bons: 3. Birmingham, famous for all forts of iron-works. It 
contains 832 ſquare miles, has one city, and 12 market towns, 
and ſends {ix members to parliament, . 

Northamptonſhire is a healthful ſporting country, and fruit- 
ful in corn and graſs. The chief towns are Northampton and 
5 both on the river Nyne. It contains 683 ſquare 
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miles, has one city, and 12 market towns, and ſends nine mem- 
bers to parliament. | 

| Bedfordſhire abounds in corn, cattle, and rich paſtures. The 
chief manufactures are bone- lace and ſtraw goods. The prin- 
Cipal towns are Bedford on the river Ouſe, and Dunftable. It 
contains 323 ſquare miles, has 10 market towns, and ſends 
four members to parliament. 


Huntingdonſpire is very fruitful in corn andrich paſtures, 


which feed fine cattle. The chief town is Huntingdon on the 
river Ouſe. It contains 306 ſquare miles, has ſix market towns, 
and ſends four members to parliament. | 
Cambridgeſhire produces corn, (chiefly barley) butter, cheeſe, 
and ſaffron. The chief towns are Cambridge, famous for its 
univerſity, which conſiſts. of ſixteen colleges and halls : and 
Eh. It contains 708 ſquare miles, has one city, and nine 
market towns, and ſends ſix members to parliament. | 
Glouceſterſhire is remarkable for its excellent wheat, cheeſe, 
wool, and iron mines. The chief towns are G/oucefter on the 
river Severn : and Girenceſter, (pronounced Ciceſter) on the 
river Churn. It contains 994 ſquare miles, has one city, and 
25 market towns, and ſends eight members to parliament. 
Oxford/hire is fruitful in corn and grafs, and has plenty of 
game. The principal town is Oxford, remarkable for its uni- 
verſity, which conſiſts of 20 colleges and five halls. It con- 
tains 663 ſquare miles, has one city, and 12 market towns, 
and ſends nine members to parliament, _ | ' 
Buckinghamfhire is famous for its corn, cattle, and wool : 
the chief manufactures are bone-lace and paper. The princi- 


pal towns are Buckingham on the river Ouſe, and Hyleſbury. It 


contains 548 ſquare miles, has 14 market towns, and ſends 14 
members to parliament, : | | 
Herifordſbire abounds in corn, and in river fiſh, The chief 
towns, are Hertford on the river Lea, and St, Albans. It 
contains 560 ſquare miles, has 19 market towns, and ſends ſix 
members to parliament. „„ | . 
Berkſhire produces corn, malt, timber, and fiſh, particularly 
trout. The chief towns are, 1. Reading on the river Ken- 
nett 2. Windſor, famous for its caſtle and palace: 3. Abing- 
don : 4. Wallingford on the Thames, It contains 654. ſquare 
miles, has 12 market towns, and ſends nine members to par- 
liament. | : | 
Surry is fruitful in corn and graſs. The chief towns are, 
1. Guildford on the river Wey 2. Kingſton upon Thames: 
3. the borough of Suthwark, which is often reckoned a ſuburb 
to London. It contains 735 ſquare miles, and ſends 14 mem- 


bers to parliament, | 
Middliſes 


My K tow 
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Middleſex is a very healthy county, and the ſoil remarkably 


fruitful, being much aſſiſted by the rich manure from London: 
the chief commodities are cattle, corn, and fruit, and the ma- 
nufactures are almoſt innumerable. The chief cities are,. 
1. LONDON, the capital of the kingdom, in 51 degrees 
and a half N. latitude. It is ſituated on the river {hames, 
over which are three bridges. London-bridge joins London to 
the borough of Southwark, and Blackfriars-bridge opens to 
the county of Surry. London is the center of trade; and has 
a connexion with every county in the kingdom. Several thou- 
ſand ſhips of burthen annually reſort from all countries ta the 
port of London, where the greateſt fleets never fai] to meet 
with wealthy merchants ready to purchaſe the richeſt cargoes. 
There is no place where the thops of tradeſmen make ſuch an 
elegant appearance, or are better ſtocked. This great city is 
divided into 26 parts, called Wards each of theſe is under the 
juriſdiction of its alderman, and the whole is governed by a 
fjord-mayor, 25 aldermen, and two ſheriffs. The moſt re- 
markable buildings in it are, the Tower, Cuſtom-houſe, Mo- 
nument, India-houſe, Royal-Exchange, Bank, Manſion houſe, 
Guildhall, and St. Paul's Cathedral. 2. Weſtminſter, ſo named 
from its being W. of London: is often reckoned a part of 
London; but is a diſtinct city, governed by a dean and chap- 
der, who appoint the high-ſteward, high- bailiff, and other officers. 
| In Weſtminſter are the king's palace; Weſtminſter-hall, 
in which are the ſupreme courts of juſtice; Weſtminſter-ab- 
bey; the Houſes of Lords and Commons; Somerſet-place (in- 
tended for public offices) which, when finiſhed, will be 
| one of the largeſt buildings in Europe; and many private 
houſes belonging to the nobility and gentry. Here is likewiſe a 
noble bridge (being the third) over the Thames, leading to 
Lambeth, Vauxhall, and the adjacent places in Surry. "Theſe 
cities are about ſixty miles diſtant from the ſea, and enjoy, by 
means of the Thames, all the benefits of navigation, without 
the danger of being ſurprized by foreign fleets, or of being an- 
noyed by the moiſt vapours or the ſca. They riſe regularly 
from the water- ſide, and extending themſelves on both ſides 
along the banks of the river, reach a prodigious length from 
caſt to weſt, and are continued for near twenty miles on all 
tides, in a ſucceſſion of magnificent villas and populous villages. 
The irregular form of theſe cities, and buildings adjacent, makes 
it difficult to aſcertain their extent. However, the length from 
ealt to welt is generally allowed to be above ſeven miles, from 
Hyde-park corner to Poplar ; and the breadth in ſome places 
three, in others two; and in others again not much above half 
2 mile, Hence the circuraference of the whole is almoft 
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eighteen miles. But it is eaſier to form an idea of their large 
extent by the number of the people, and the places of worſhip : 
Of theſe, beſides St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church 
at Weſtminſter, there are 102 pariſh churches, and above 70 
chapels, of the eſtabliſhed religion; and a great number of 
methodiſt tabernacles ; 21 French proteſtant chapels ; 11 cha- 
pels belonging to the Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c. ; 20 bap- 
tiſt meetings; 26 independent meetings; 34 preſbyterian meet- 
ings; 19 popiſh chapels, and meeting-houſes for the uſe of 
foreign ambaſſadors, and people of various ſects; and three 


Jews* ſynagogues ; without reckoning the 21 out-pariſhes, 
- Uſually included within the bills of mortality. There are alſo 


in and near London 100 alms-houſes, about 20 hoſpitals and 
infirmaries, three colleges, 10 public priſons, fifteen fleſh- 
markets, one market tor live cattle, two other markets more 
particularly for vegetables; and 23 other markets for corn, 


coal, hay, &c.; 15 inns of court; 27 public ſquares, beſide 


thoſe within ſingle buildings, as the Temple, &c ; three 
bridges; 49 halls for companies; eight public ſchools, called 
free-ſchools; 131 charity-ichools, which provide education 
for 5000 poor children; 200 inns; 450 taverns ; 600 coffee. 
houſes ; 6000 ale-houſes ; 1000 hackney-coaches ; 4.90 hackney- 
chairs; more than 7000 {treets, Janes, courts, and alleys; and 
150,000 dwelling-houſes, containing about 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants; who, according to a late eſtimate, conſume nearly the 
following proviſions per annum :—black cattle 10,000 ; ſheep 
and lambs 712,000; calves 195,000 ; {wine 187,000 ; pigs 
52,000; poultry and wild fowl innumerable; mackarel ſold at 
Billinſgate 14,740,000; oyſters 110,000 buſhels; cod, had- 
dock, whiting, &c. ſufficient to load 2,000 ſmall boats; great 
quantities of river and falt-hih ; butter, about 16,000, ooo 
pounds weight; cheeſe, about 20,000,000 milk, 7,000,000 
gallons; ſtrong beer, 1,17 3,000 barrels ; ſmall beer 890,000 
barrels ; foreign wines, 30,000 tuns; above 11,000,000 gal- 
lons of rum, brandy, and ocher diſtilled waters; and more 
than 11,000,000 pounds weight of candles. Beſide theſe two 
great Cities, this county has hve market towns, and ſends eight 
members to parliament. | 

Cornwall (the S. WW. part of England) is remarkable for its 
tin mines. The chief towns are, I. Falmouth, a ſea- port, 
with a convenient harbour: 2. Truro: 3. Launceſton on the 
river Tamar. It contains 1192 ſquare miles, has 27 market 
towns, and ſends 44 members to parliament. | 


Devenſhire (parted from Cornwall by the fiver 7. amar) is h 


noted for cyder and perry; it has mines of tin, copper, and 
other metals; the ſea-coalts abound with fiſh. It . 
2385 
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2385 ſquare miles. Its only city is Exeter, ſituated on the Ex; 
a place of great trade in ſerges, druggets, &c. It has alſo 36 
market towns, and ſends 26 members to parliament.—A little 
E. of Dartmouth is Torbay, a fine bay in the Engliſh channel; 
and at Plymouth are the fineſt docks in England, defended by 
extenſive fortifications, „ 
Some rſetſbire has ſeveral woollen manufactures. It contains 
1335 ſquare miles, wherein are 31 market towns, beſide three 
cities, viz. Wells, an ancient but little frequented place; 
Briſtol, a ſea- port, (partly in Somerſetſhire and partly in Glou- 
ceſterſhire) on the river Avon ; a large and rich city, ſuppoſed 
to be the ſecond in the kingdom in point of populouſneſs, hav- 
ing a very great foreign trade; the hot-well is famous for the 
cure of ſeveral diſeaſes: Bath, an ancient city on the river 
Avon, celebrated for its hot mineral waters. This county 
ſends eighteen members to parliament. | | 
Dorſetſbire has ſeveral linen and woollen manufactures, and 
fine ſtone at Portland, Its chief towns are, 1. Dorcheſter, on 
the river Frome : 2. Lyme : 3. Weymouth. It contains 959 
ſquare miles, has 22 market towns, and ſends 20 members to 
parliament; and is remarkable for the beer brewed in the 
county. | | | 
I/iltfire has ſeveral fine downs, which afford excellent 
paſture for ſheep; it has alſo ſeveral woollen manufactures. 
It contains 1088 ſquare miles, has 24 market towns, beſides 
the city of Saliſbury, ſituated on the river Avon, having a 
handſome cathedral ; the ſpire of which is much admired for 
its great height: upon Sa/i/bury-plain (fix miles N. of Saliſ- 
bury) is Stonehenge, a remarkable ſeries of very large ſtones, 
placed in a circular form. It ſends 34 members to parlia- 
ment. 6 | 
Hampſhire produces corn, wool, wood, iron, ſea-fiſh, ex- 
cellent honey, and the beit bacon. It contains 1481 ſquare 
miles, has 76 market towns, and one city, //inchefter, an an- 


cient City on the river /tching. Portſmouth is a ſea-port ſtrongly 


tortified, having a very large harbour, with fine docks, yards, 
and magazines of naval ſtores, Great part of the royal navy 
is built here. This county ſends 26 members to parliament. 
The Ie ef Migbt, a pleaſant and healthful iſland, 20 miles 
long and 12 broad, abounding with corn, paſture, fiſh, and 
towi, compoſes part of this county, and is ſeparated from the 
ſouth coaſt of it by a narrow channel. The chief town is 
N-wport, Between this iſland and Portſmouth is Spithead, the 
uſual rendezvous of the royal fleet. 

Suſſex has ſeveral iron mines, and is fruitful in corn and 


graſs; the wool is remarkably fine. It contains 1416 ſquare 
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and garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, &c. 
peace, of about 40, ooo ſoldiers and 15, ooo ſailors, but in time 
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miles, and, beſides the ancient city of Chichęſter, has 18 mar- 
ket towns, and ſends 28 members to parliament. 
Kent abounds in corn and paſtures, and is noted for its 


apples and cherries. It contains 1550 ſquare miles, and has 
32 cities and market towns; of which the chief are, Canter. 


bury, a City on the river Stour, a large, populous, trading 


city, having a good ſilk manufacture: Rochefter, a city on 


the river Medibay, over which is an ancient ſtone- bridge: 
Maidſtone on the river Medway : Dover, a ſea- port, oppoſite 
to Calais in France: Dover, Sandwich, Romney, Hythe (all 
in Kent) and Haſtings in Suſſex, are the cingue- ports. The 
other remarkable places in Kent are, Tunbridge, Chatham, 
Greenwich, Deptford, Graveſend, Woolwich, Dartford, and 

Margate. It ſends 18 members to parliament. | 
The military force of this kingdom (including the troops 
conſiſts, in time of 


of war there have been in Britiſh pay, natives and foreigners, 


near 180,000 land forces, and 120,000 ſailors. 


The church of England is tolerant beyond any other na- 
tional church; and no religious ſect is prevented from wor- 
ſhipping God in that manner which their conſciences ap- 


prove. | 


The kingdom of England is an hereditary e Gehe, 
f 7 


” 


The king's title is, By the Grace of God, of Great. Bfi- 
tain, e, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c.“ 
His eldeſt ſon is born Du#e of Cornwall, and is generally ſoon 
after created Prin.e of Wales, and Earl of Cheſter. All his 
children have the title of Z:ghneſs. The king alone has power 


to make peace or declare war; to conclude leagues or treaties; 


to ſend or receive ambaſſadors; to confer titles of honour ; to 
pardon criminals, or leſſen their puniſhment ; to coin money, 
though not to fix the current value of it, which can only be 
done by the conſent of parliament ; and to diſpoſe of all places 


of truſt and profit under the government. He has the adſolute 


command of the army, the navy, and the militia ;z and appoints 
all the ſuperior officers both in the land and fea ſervice. He is 
ſupreme judge or lord chief-juſtice, in all parts of his domi- 
nions. He fills up all the offices of judicature ; and may pre- 
ſide in all tribunals, and in all caſes, that of high treaſon ex- 
cepted, in which he himſelf is plaintiff. No bill can paſs into 
a law without his conſent ; nor, if he refuſe it, is he obliged to 
aſſign any reaſon for his refuſal, He is ſupreme moderator and 


governor of the Church of England, a title firſt aſſumed by 


queen Elizabeth, The duty'of the king (as expreſſed in the 
| 2 corona- 
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coronation oath) is to govern according to law; to execute 
judgment in mercy ; and to maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The ſupreme power is divided into two branches; dne legi- 
flatrve (i. e. having the right of making laws) namely, the par- 
liament, conſiſting of king, lords, and commons; the other 
executive (i. e. having the right of enforcing the laws) which 
is veſted in the ing. The parliament is ſummoned by the 
king's writ, at leaſt 40 days before it begins to fit. The houſe 
of lords contiſts of, (1) ſpiritual lords, namely, two archbiſhops, 
and 24 biſhops; (2) temporal lords, comprehending the peers of 
the realm; dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons. 
The ſpeaker, in this houſe, is the lord chancellor, lord keeper 
of the great ſeal, or the lord chief juſtice of the king's bench. 
The members have the power of appointing proxies to vote 
for them in their abſence. The houſe of lords is the higheſt 
court of judicature in the kingdom. The houſe of commons 
conſiſts of 558 members, choſen by the different counties, 
Cities, and boroughs, in England, Scotland, and Wales, to re- 
preſent them in parliament : and have the excluſive right of 
raiſing and diſpoſing of the public money; for, though the 
king can declare war, he cannot carry it on except the com- 
mons grant ſupplies. The ſpeaker in this houſe is choſen by 
the members at the firſt meeting of the parliament, and approved 
by the king. Each houſe adjourns itſelf at pleaſure. But the 
king alone has the power of proroguing (or putting off the ſeſ- 
lion) and of diſſolving the parliament. "The privy-counctl is a 
very honourable aſſembly choſen by the king, and ſworn 
to adviſe him according to the beſt of their judgment, and to 
keep his counſels ſecret. The principal ſecretaries of fate, 
who are always privy-counſellors, are entruſted with the king's 
ſignet. There are nine great officers of the crown, who b 
their poſts take place next to the princes of the royal family. 
Their rank of precedency is as follows: 1. Lord high fteward, 
who is now created only occaſionally, to officiate at a corona- 
tion, arraignment of peers, &c.; when theſe are finiſhed his 
commiſſion ends, which he ſhews by breaking his white ſtaff. 
2. Lord high chancellor, or lord keeper of the great ſeal. 3. Lord 
High treaſurer : he has the management and charge of all the 
revenues of the crown kept in the exchequer : he lets leaſes of 
all crown-lands, and has the gift of all places belonging to the 
cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the kingdom. Of late this poſt 
has been veſted in a commiſſion, conſiſting of five perſons, 
called lords of the treaſury, When the frft lord of the trea- 
ſury is likewiſe chancellor of the exchequer, this perſon is con- 
ſidered as firſt miniſter. 4. Lord preſident of the council. This 
is an office of great dignity, as well as difficulty. 5. Lord 


privy- 
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privy-ſeal, He puts the king's ſeal to charters, pardons, &c. 
6. Lord great chamberlain, He attends the king's perſon, on 
his coronation, to dreſs him: has charge of the houſe of lords 
during the- fitting of parliament, &c. This office is hereditary 
in the duke of Ancaſter's family. 7. Lord high conſtable, who 
is created occaſionally to officiate at a coronation. 8. Earl 
marſhal, He takes cognizauce of all matters in time of war, 
which are to be decided by the civil law: he has the direction 
of all ſolemn proceſſions, as coronations, proclamations, fune- 
rals, &. This office is hereditary in the family of the duke of 
Norfolk. 9g. Lord high admiral, This office is now held by 
commiſſion, appointing certain perſons lord of the admiralty. 
The whole naval force of the kingdom is under the direction of 
this board. 
I be courts of judicature are four, viz. 1. The court of 
chancery, which is next in dignity to the high court of parlia- 
ment, and is defigned to mitigate the rigour of the law, and to 
judge according to equity. The lord chancellor (or the com- 
miſſioners of the great ſeal) ſits as ſole judge, and in his abſence 
the maſter of the rolls, 2. The court of king's bench, in 
which are tried all matters determinable at common law, be- 
tween the king and his ſubjects. The power and juriſdiction 
of this court are very great. It has four judges, the firſt of 
whom is ſtiled lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, and ſome- 
times, lord chief juſtice of England. 3. The court of common 
pleas, in which are debated cauſes between ſubject and ſubject. 
Here are four judges, the firſt of whom is ſtiled lord chief u, 
tice of the common pleas, None but ſerjeants at law are allowed 
to plead in this court. 4. The court of excheguer, in which 
are tried all cauſes relating to the king's revenue, cuſtoms, 
fines, &c. In this court there are likewiſe four judges, who 
are called barons, and the firſt of them lord chief baron of the 
exchequer. 2 
| There are two orders of knighthood in England, viz. 1. 
The order of the Garter, eſtabliſhed by king Edward III. 
conſiſting of the ſovereign and 25 knights companions z and, 
2, The order of the Bath, inſtituted by king Henry IV. com- 
poſed of the ſovereign and 36 knights companions. 

The eccleſiaſtical diviſion of England and Wales, is into 
two provinces, Canterbury and York. Each province contains 
dioceſes, archdeaconries, rural deaneries, and pariſhes. The 
' archbiſhop of Canterbury (who is tiled primate of all Eng- 
land) has in his province all the dioceſes ; except Durham, 
Carliſle, and Chefter, which are under the archbiſhop of Yor#, 


as is likewiſe that of Sodor and Man. 
| | The 
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The following liſt has the ſum each ſee is charged in the 
king's books. N. B. This is far from being the real annual 
value of the ſee, yet it aſſiſts in forming a comparative eſtimate 
between the revenues of one ſee and another. 


ARCHBISHOPRICS. 


Canterbury, 


| £2602. 12 

York, — | 1610 o 8 
BIS HOPRICsS. 

London, — — 1000 © o 

Durham, — — 1 

Wincheſter, — | 2873 18 * 


Theſe three biſhoprics take precedency of all others in Eng- 
| land, and the others according to the ſeniority of cheir 


conſecrations. 

Ely, — — — 2134 18 6 
Bath and Wells: — 333 
Hereford, — 768 11 © 
Rocheſter, _ — 358 4 9 
Litchfield and Coventry — — 559 17 3 
Cheſter, — — 420 13 3 
Worceſter, — 929 13 3 
Chicheſter, —— — 677 1 

St. Aſaph, — — 187 11 8 
Saliſbury, — — 1385 35 8 

angor, — — 131 16 Þ 
Norwich, — — 834 ix 
7louceſter, ———— — „„ 7: 
Landaff, — — 154 14 2 
Lincoln, — — 828 4 9 
Briſtol, — — 294 11 0 
Carliſle, — 531 4 9 
Exeter, — — 500 O @ 
| Peterborough, — — 414 17 8 
Oxford, — — 38111 0 
St. David's, — _— 426 2 i 


The antiquities of England are either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, 
or Daniſh, and Anglo-Normanic. The chief Britiſh anti- 
quities, are thoſe circles of ſtones, called Stonehenge, near Sa- 
bury, in Wiltſhire, which was a regular circular ſtructure. 
The body of the work conſiſts of two circles, and two ovals. 
The upright ſtones are placed at three feet and a half diſtance 
from each other, and joined at top by croſs ſtones, with tenons 
tted to the niortiſes in the uprights, for keeping them in their” 
No. . | OD due 
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due poſition. Some of theſe ſtones. meaſure two yards in 
breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in height; others 
are ſmaller. The upright ones are wrought a little with a 
chiſſel, and ſomething tapered; but the tranſoms, or croſs ſtones 


are plain. The outſide circle is near one hundred and eighty | 


feet in diameter; between which and the next circle, is a walk 
of three hundred feet in circumference, Though the ſtones of 


which it was built are of a prodigious magnitude, and many of 


them computed to weigh upwards of forty tons, yet they were' 
undoubtedly brought hither from the Grey Wethers neat 
Abury on Marlborough Downs, which is fifteen miles diſtant; 
all the great ſtones, except the altar, being of that ſort. Each 
of the large ſtones would take one hundred and forty oxen to 
draw it. Monuments of the ſame kind are to be met with in 


Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and other - 


parts, as well as in Scotland and the Iſlands. | 
The Roman antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly of altars, 
and monumental inſcriptions, pointing out the legionary ſta- 


tions of the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their 


commanders. The Roman military ways give the higheſt idea 
of their civil as well as military policy. Their veſtiges are nu- 
merous; one begins at Dover, and paſſes through Kent to 
London, from thence to St. Albans, Dunſtable, Stratford, 


Towceſter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's hill, near Shrewſbury, 


then by Stratton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Car- 


digan. The great Via Militaris called Herman-ſtreet, paſſed 


O 


from London through Lincoln, where a branch of it, from 


Pomfret to Doncaſter, ſtrikes out to the weſt ward, paſſing 


through Tadcaſter to York, and from thence to Alby, where 


it again joined Herman-ftreet. The remains of many Roman 
camps are diſcernible all over England. Their ſituations are 
generally ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to have 
been ſo complete, that there is reaſon to believe, they were 
the conſtant habitations of the Roman {ſoldiers in England; 


though it is certain, from the baths and teſſelated pavements. 


that have been found in different parts, that their chief officers 


and magiſtrates lived in towns or villas. Roman walls have 


O S . > 
likewiſe been found in England ; and perhaps many remains 


of their fortifications and caſtles are blended with thoſe of 
later date; and it is difficult for the moſt expert architect to 
pronounce that ſome halls and courts are not entirely Roman. 
The private cabinets of noblemen and gentlemen, as well as 
the public repoſitories, contain a vaſt number of Roman arms, 


coins, fibule, trinkets, and the like, that have been found in 


England; but the moſt amazing monument of the Roman 
power in England is the wall of Severus, commonly called the 


Picts wall, running through Northumberland and _— 
| | land, 


„ 


"ons, > | 
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land, beginning at Tinmouth, and ending at Solway Frith, be- 
mg about eighty miles in length. The wall at firſt conſiſted 
only of ſtakes and turf, with a ditch ; but Severus built it with 

{tone forts, and turrets at proper diſtances, ſo that each might 
have a ſpeedy communication with the other, and it was at- 
tended all along by a deep ditch, to the north, and a military 
highway to the fouth. In ſome places the wall, the ditch, and 
the road, are plainly diſcernible, and the latter ſerves as a foun- 
dation for a modern work of the ſame kind. 

The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical edifices, and places of ſtrength, At Wincheſter is 
ſhewn the round table of king Arthur, with the names of his 
knights. The cathedral of Wincheſter ſerved as the burial- 
place of ſeveral Saxon kings. Many monuments of Saxon an- 
tiquity preſent themſelves all over the kingdom, though they 
are often not to be diſcerned from the Normanic; and the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum contains ſeveral {triking ſpecimens of their learn- 
Ing. Many Saxon charters ſigned by the king, and his nobles, 
with a plain croſs inſtead of their names, are ſtill to be met with. 
The Daniſh erections in England are hardly diſcernible from the 
Saxon. The forms of their camps are round, and generally 
built upon eminences, but their forts are ſquare. All England 
is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments, fo called, becauſe 
though the princes, under whom they were raiſed, were of 
Norman origin, yet the expence was defrayed by Engliſhmen, 
York-minſter, and Weſtminſter-ball, and abbey, are perhaps 
the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic 
manner which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the 
Greek and Roman architecture. All the cathedrals and old 
churches in the kingdom are more or leſs in the ſame taſte. It 
is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found in ſome 
parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman, That un- 
der the old caſt le of Ryegate in Surry, is very remarkable, and 
ſeems to have been deſigned for ſecreting the cattle, and effects 
of the natives, in times of war and invaſion. It contains an 
oblong ſquare hall, round which runs a bench, cut out of the 
jiame rock, for fitting upon; and tradition ſays, that it was the 
room in which the barons of England met, during their wars 
with king John. The rock itſelf is ſoft, but it is hard to ſay, 
where the excavation, which is continued in a ſquare paſſage, 
about ſix feet high and four wide, terminates, becauſe the work 
is fallen in ſome places. 

The natural curioſities in England are various; and medi- 
cinal waters and ſprings are to be found in every part of the 
country. The moſt remarkable of theſe waters have been di- 
vided into thoſe for bathing, and thoſe for purging. The chief 
of the former lie in Somerſetſhire; and the Bath waters are fa- 


N 2 | mous 
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mous both for drinking and bathing. Spaws of the ſame kind 
are found at Scarborough, and other parts of Vorkſhire; at 
Tunbridge in Kent; Epſom and Dulwich in Surry; Acton 
and Iſlington in Middleſex. Here are alſo many remarkable 
ſprings; whereof ſome are impregnated either with ſalt, as that 
at Droitwich in Worceſterſhire; or ſulphur, as the famous 
well of Wigan in Lancaſhire; or bituminous matter, as that at 
Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have a petrifying quality, as 
that near Lutter worth in Leiceſterſhire; and a dropping well 
in the weſt- riding of Yorkſhire. And finally, ſome ebb and 
flow, as thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire, and Laywell, near 
Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an hour. 
Fo theſe, may be added that remarkable fountain near Richard's 
Caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bonewell, generally 
full of ſmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, though often 


cleared out. At Broſely, in the county of Salop, is a famous 


ſulphureous ſpring, the vapour of which, when contracted to 
one vent, by an iron cover, with a hole in the middle, may be 
ſer on fire with a lighted candle, and will broil a ſtake, or boil a 
pot. 1 Þ | 

Derbyſhire is famous for many natural curioſities. The 
Mam Tor, or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually moul- 
dering away, but never diminiſhes. Elden Hole, about four 
miles from the ſame place, is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, 


near ſeven yards wide, and fourteen long, diminiſhing in ex- 


tent within the rock, but of what depth is not known. A 
plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, whereof the laſt 


80 were wet, without finding a bottom. This, however, has 


been found to be nothing elſe but a worn-out mine: it was 
lately diſcovered to be ſo, by a gooſe happening to fall down it, 
which found its way out, by means of a drain, into a river 
at ſome diſtance. The entrance of Pool's Hole, near Buxton, 
for ſeveral paces 1s very low, but ſoon opens into a very lofty 
yault, like the inſide of 2 gothic cathedral ; a current of water, 
which runs along the middle, adds, by its founding ſtream, very 
much to the aſtoniſhment of all who viſit this vaſt concave. 
The drops of water which hang from the roof, and on the ſides, 
not only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the 


guides, but as they are of a petrifying quality, they harden in ſe- 


veral places into various forms, which, with the help of imagi- 


nation, paſs for lions, fonts, organs, and the like, One of theſe 


petrifactions is a large clear ſtone, reſembling alabaſter, which 


the queen of Scots, when here, called her pillar, a name it til! 
retains. On the left is ſhewn a cavern, faid to have been the 
dwelling-place of one Poole, a noted robber, containing his 
kitchen and bed- chamber. The duke of Devonſhire's fine ſeat 
at Chatſworth is included among the wonders of Derb tyre. 

othing 
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Nothing can be more ſurpriſing to a traveller, who comes from 
the north, thang after having travelled through a diſmal deſart, 
in which, for fourteen or fifteen miles together, he has neither 
ſeen hedze, houſe, or tree, he is brought to the brink of a deep 
decliviiy, whence looking down from the comfortleſs, barren, and 
ſeemingly endleſs waſte, he is entertained with the view of a moſt 
delightiul valley, adorned with a noble palace, and the moſt 
beauiitul gardens, embelliſhed with woods, groves, orangeries, 
ſtatues, canals, a variety of fountains, and curious water-works : 
among which, from a neat houſe of ſtone, reſembling a temple, 
there Hows from the mouths of beaſts, urns, &c. a whole river, 
which pours down a hill, a quarter of a mile in length, form- 
ing one of the fineſt caſcades in the world, and then is loſt un- 
der ground. The houſe is one of the moſt grand and elegant 
ſtructures in Europe: ſo that, if curioſities illuſtrate each 
o e, here they are ſeen in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition ; and, after 
ſ:c1 a journey as before deſcribed, this paradiſe has all the air 
c enchantment. We ought not to omit, among the curioſities 
this county, the tottering ſtones at Byrch-Over, ſtand- 
g on a hard rock. One of them is ſaid to be four yards high, 
ad rwelve round; yet reſts upon a point ſo equally poiſed, 
mat it may be removed with a finger. The entrance into that 
natural wonder, which from its hideouſneſs, is named the De- 
's Arſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of 30 feet perpendicular. 
Several cottagers dwell under it, who in a great meaſure ſubſiſt 
y guiding ſtrangers into the cavern, which is croſſed by four 
{rears of water, and then it is thought impaſſable. The 
v.ult, in ſeveral places, makes a noble appearance, which is 
p:rticularly beautiful, being chequered by various-coloured 
es. Theſe are the moſt celebrated natural excavations in 
I. and, where they are beheld with great wonder, but are no- 
t. comparable to thoſe that exiſt in Germany, and other parts 
of Europe, and in Aſia. | 
This iſland was firft peopled from Gaul (now called France) 
and was governed by a number of petty princes, who in time of 
war choſe one of the moſt powerful to be their head; it was firſt 
brought under ſubjection by the Romans, as far as the Frith of 
Forth, who, after poſſeſſing is near 400 years, were compelled 
to leave it, in order to defend their own country; the Britons, 
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being thus deſerted, and their country ravaged by the Scots and 1 
Picts, they called in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance, who repulſed 1 | 
the enemy , but liking the country, invited over more of their uh 
countrymen, quarrelled with the Britons, and in about 150 years 1:8 
either ſubdued them, or drove them into Wales. The Saxons 8 
divided England into ſeven kingdoms, which were finally united 118 
into one by Egbert. The . 58 afterwards plundered the + 
country, made ſettlements in, and at laſt ſubdued it. It was WE | 
| next 12 
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next conquered by William Duke of Normandy ; from whom 
the preſent royal family is deſcended in a collateral line. 


WALES. 


WALES is a peninſula in the Iriſh ſea, between the mouths 
of the Severn and Dee, being in the whole about 130 miles 
long and 96 broad; it is divided into North and, South, each 
part containing ſix counties. | 


Northern Counties. 


| From W. to E. Chief Towns. 
Iſle of Angleſea, Beaumaris and- Holyhead. 
Caernarvonſhire Caernarvon and Bangor. 
Denbighſhire, Denbigh and Wrexham. 
Flintſhire, | St. Aſaph and Flint. 
Merionethſhirc, Harlech and Dolgelly. 
Montgemeryſhire, Montgomery and Welchpool. 
| Southern Counties, 
Cardiganſhire, Cardigan and Aberyſtwith. 
Radnorſhire, Radnor and Preſteign. 
Pembrokeſhire, Pembroke, Haverfordweſt, Milford- 
[7 Haven, and St. David's. 

Carmarthenſhire, Carmarthen and Llanimdovery. . 
Brecknockſhire, Brecknock and Builth. 
Glamorganſhire, Cardiff, Llandaff, and Swanſea. 


Wales is divided into four circuits, each containing three 


counties. 1. North-weſt circuit: Angleſea, Caernarvon, and 
Merioneth. 2. North eaſt circuit: Denbigh, Flint, and 


Montgomery. 3. South-weit circuit: Cardigan, Pembroke, 


and Carmarthen. 4. South-eaſt circuit: Radnor, Brecon, 
and Glamorgan. The north-eaſt circuit is under the chief 


judge of Cheſter; the other circuits have judges appointed by 
the crown. „ 5 | 
The principal mountains are Snowdon, and Penmanmawr, 


in Caernarvonthire; Plinlimmon, which is partly in Mont- 


* e and partly in Cardiganſhire; and Kader-Idris, in 
erionethſhire. Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire, was ſuppoſed to 
be the higheſt mountain in the iſland, till lately, by an exact mea- 
ſurement, Beneviſh, in the highlands of Scotland, was found to 
be higher. The principal rivers are, the Clwyd, Wheeler, Dee, 
Severn, Elwy, and Alen. At Holywell, in Flintſhire, is an 
excellent niineral water, called St. Winifred's well, formerly 
celebrated for miraculous cures:; according to the niceſt cal- 
culation, it throws out 21 tons of water in a minute. 

| Though 
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Though the country in general is mountainous, yet there 
are ſome very fertile vallies, which produce great quantities of 
corn, and others very fit for paſture. | | 

The Welſh are brave and faithful; love one another, par- 
ticularly in foreign countries, and ſtrangers in their own : na- 
turally hot and choleric, but great lovers of hoſpitality and fin- 
cerity. They are deſcended from the ancient Britons, and have 
preſerved their language leſs corrupted with foreign words 
than any other in Europe: the pronunciation is harſh and diſ- 
agreeable to the ear, on account of its many conſonants. 


Among the curiolities of Wales may be reckoned the harbour 


of Milford Haven, which is fo large and ſpacious, that a thou- 


and thips may ride there in ſafety; and many remains of the 


druidical inſtitutions, eſpecially in the:ifle of Angleſea, formerly 
the ſcat of the Druids, till they and their ſacred groves were de- 
ſtroyed by the Romans. 

The Welſh long preſerved their independence, and were 
never entirely ſubdued by the Romans; they reſiſted all the 
power of the Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman princes, till the 
reign of Edward I, who finally conquered them; and his fon, 
who was born at Caernarvon caſtle, was the firft prince of 
Wales; which title has been born ever ſince by the heir ap- 
parent to the crown of England; with which the principality 


was Incorporated by act of parliament, in the year 1536, in the 


reign of Henry VIII. 


ISLANDS rtLOoNnGING To ENGLAND. 


BETWEEN 54 and 55 degrees N. latitude; W. of Weſtmore- 
land, is the Ifle of Man, at an equal diſtance from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland: it is 30 miles long, and 15 broad; the 
principal towns are Caſtle 'Fown, Peel, Douglas, and Ramſay. 
The ifland is very fruitful, and the coaſts abound with ſea- 
towl: that kind, called the Puffin, breeds in rabbit-holes, and is 
eitcemed a great delicacy. This iſland has a biſhop, called 
| biſhop of Sodor and Man, who enjoys all the rights and pri- 

vileges of Engliſh biſhops, except a ſeat in the Houſe of Peers. 
The Ile of Man had formerly princes of its own, tributary to 
Scotland till the reign of Edward I. when they became tribu- 
tary to England. Edward II. diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen, and 
beſtowed the iſland on Montague, earl of Saliſbury ; Henry the 
Fourth beſtowed-it on fir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the 
earls of Derby, enjoyed it, till by failure of heirs-male, it de- 
volved upon the duke of Athol ; but being a receptacle for 


ſmugglers, it was purchaſed by the crown in 1765, for the ſum 
70,0001. | 
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'The Scilly iſles, a cluſter of dangerous rocks, near 140 in 
number, lie about 10 leagues weſt of Cornwall, to Which 
county they appertain. | 

erſey (in 49? 7 min. N. latitude, and 2* 26 min. W. longi- 
tude) is about twelve miles long, and lies {ix leagues W. of Nor- 
mandy; the capital town is St. Helier: the iſland contains 
about 20,000 inhabitants, is fruitful, and produces plenty of ex- 
cellent cyder. Guernſey, ſituated about 7 leagus from Jerſey, 
is 13 miles long, and 12 broad; the principal town is St. Peter 
le Port: this is a finer iſland than Jerſey, but not ſo populous or 
| well cultivated. Alderney, about 9 leagues from Jerſey, re- 
markable for its fine cows, is 8 miles in circumference, and 
ſeparated from Normandy by a narrow ſtrait, called the Race of 
Alderney, very dangerous in ſtormy weather. &$Sark, the 
{ſmalleſt iſland of the tour, is about 4 leagues from Jerſey ; the 
inhabitants enjoy all the conveniencies of life: this iſland and 
Alderney are dependant upon Guernſey, The four laſt men- 
tioned iſlands are near the coaſt of Normandy, and are all the 
remains of that duchy, in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, 
The inhabitants ſpeak French, are of the church of England, 
and in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, _ 


IRELAND, 


SITUATED between 6? and 10 W. longitude, and 51 and 
56 N. latitude, being about 280 miles in length, and in many 
parts near 160 in breadth, is bounded by the Atlantic ocean on LL: 
the N. W. and S. and by the Iriſh ſea and St. George's chan- | | 
nel, which divide it from England and Wales, on the E. it con- 8 
tains 27,457 ſquare miles, and about 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
Ireland is divided into four large provinces, Ulſter, N. 
Leinſter, E. Munſter, S. and Connaught, W. which are ſub- 
divided into 32 counties, viz.— Nine in Ulſter: Down, Ar- 
magh, Monaghan, Cavan, Antrim, Londonderry, Tyrone, 
Farmanagh, and Donegal. — Twelve in Leinſter: Dublin, = 
. Louth, Wicklow, Wexford, Longford, Eaſt Meath, Weſt ! 
Meath, King's County, Queen's County, Kilkenny, Kildare, | 


and Carlow.—Six in Munſter : Clare, Cork, Kerry, Lime- : 
rick, Tipperary, and Waterford—Five in Connaught: Lei- b 
trim, Roſcommon, Mayo, Sligo, and Galway. | R 

The chief places in Ireland are, 1. In the province of Ulſter: p 
Donnegal, on the bay of Donnegal; Londonderry, a ſtrong city; 8 
Carrickfergus, on the bay of Carrickfergus, having a good har- = 
bour and a caftle ; Belfaft, a large ſeaport on the bay of Car- To 


0 rickfergus; . 
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rick fergus; and Down, near Strangford-bay. 2. In Leinſter: 
Drogheda, a ſea-port on the river Boyne, having an excellent 
harbour; DUBLIN, the capital of Ireland, and the ſecond city in 
the Britiſh dominions, containing about 200,000 inhabitants. 
It is a large ſea-port, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the 
Liffy, over v-hich it has five bridges. It lies 60 miles W. of 
Holyhead in Wales, and 270 from London. It has a noble 
college, called Trinity college, which is an univerſity of itſelf ; 
the cathedral church of St. Patrick's, is very ancient and hand- 
ſome z there are 18 pariſh churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for 
French, 1 fer Dutch proteſtants, 7 Presbyterian meeting- 
houſes, 1 for Methodiſts, 2 for Quakers, and 16 Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels. Here is a royal hofpital for invalids; a lying- 
in hoſpital; al an hoſpital for lunatics, founded by the famous 
Dean Swift, who himſelf died a lunatic. The parliament- houſe, 
a fine ſtructure, was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1730, at 
the expence of 40,0001. It has been lately burnt down. In 
the whole city of Dublin, there is ſcarce one good inn, In the 
lame province are Wicklot, on the ſea-coaſt, having a narrow 
harbour; Kilkenny, a large, rich, populous, and trading inland 
town, upwards of 50 miles S. W. of Dublin; and Wexford, a 
ſca-port with a very commodious harbour. 3. In Munſter: 
I/Vaterford, a ſea- port, rich and populous, having an excellent 
harbour, and great trade; Curt, reckoned the ſecond city in 
Ireland, and the chief port in the kingdom for beef, tallow and 
butter; {hips bound from Great Britain to the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies put in here to victual and to complete their lading); 
Linſale, near Cork, a populous and ſtrong ſea-port, having an 
excellent harbour and great trade; it is occaſionally a ſtation 
for the royal navy; and Limerich, on both ſides of the river 
Shannon, an elegant rich and populous city, and the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſs in the kingdom, 100 miles S. W. of Dublin. 4. In 
Connaught : Galway, a ſea- port on the bay of Galway, having 
a good foreign trade; and Sligo, on the bay of Sligo. 
ireland has a few mountains, ſome of which contain mines of 
iron, lead, and copper, with quarries of ſtone, ſlate, and 
marble. Some parts contain bogs, many of which are of 
large extent; but lately ſeveral have been drained and made 
good land. | | 
Ihe climate of Ireland differs little from that of England; 
che ſeaſons in general are much wetter, owing to its being 
turrounded by the Atlantic ocean, which expoſes it to va- 
pours and clouds: (the fame occurs on the weſtern coaſt of 
Scotland, where it ſometimes rains almoſt nine months in the 
year.) This however enriches and fertilizes the ſoil, and 
makes it capable of producing great quantities of hemp and 
dax; as it would of all kinds of grain, were it properly culti- 
N02 — | vated 
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vated,) and covers the Iriſh meads with thoſe luxuriant crops 
of graſs, which by er, immenſe herds of cattle ſupply pro- 


digious quantities of provifions. 
The principal rivers in Ireland are the Shannon, which iſſu- 


ing from Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ſerves as a 


boundary between Connaught and the three other provinces, and 
after a courſe of 150 miles, forming in its progreſs many beau- 
tiful lakes, falls into the Atlantic ocean, between Kerry-point 


and Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The navigation 


of this river is interrupted by a age of rocks ſpreading quite 
acroſs it, ſouth of Killaloe. The Ban falls into the ocean near 
Colerain; the Boyne falls into St. George's channel at Drog- 
heda; as does the Liffy at Dublin, and is only remarkable for 
watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacious harbour; the 


Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, water the ſouth part of the 


kingdom, and after uniting their ſtreams below Roſs, fall into 
the channel, at Waterford haven. Bays, havens, harbours, 
and creeks, every where indent the coaſt of Ireland. The 


moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Carrickfergus, Strangſord, Dun- 


dram, Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungaven, 
Cork, Kinſale, Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Ken- 
mare, Dingle, Shannon-mouth, Galway, Sligo ,Donegal, Kille- 
begs, Lough-Swilly, and Lough-Foyle, Ireland contains a 
vaſt number of lakes, or (as they were formerly called) loughs, 
particularly in Ulſter, and Connaught, Many of them pro- 


duce large quantities of fiſh ; and the great lake Neagh, be- 


tween the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is re- 
markable for its petrifying quality. The inland navigation of 
Ireland is very improveable, as appears from canals lately cut 


through different parts of the kingdom, one in particular reach- 


ing 60 miles between the Shannon and the Liffy, which com- 
municates from the Channel to the Atlantic ocean. This ca- 


nal, however, is carried through a bog 24 miles over, which, 


from the ſpungy nature of that ſoil, was a work of incredible 
labour and expence. | : 3 

The chief foreſts in Ireland are in Leinſter, the King's and 
Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ul. 
ſter are great foreſts; in the county of Donegal, in the north 
part of Tyrone; in the county of Fermanagh, along Lough 
Earne, and in the north part of the county of Down, wherein 
is good timber, and fit for ſhip-building. The commodities of 


this country conſiſt chicfly of cattle, hides, tallow, honey, wax, 


&c.—Linen, lawn, and cambric, are their principal manu- 


factures, which they have brought to great perfection. Im- 
menſe quantities of proviſions are every year exported to Eng- 
land and the colonies, and uſed to victual ſhips. There is a 
a very _ herring-fiſhery on the north coaſt of the iſland, and 
a cod fiſhery on the ſouth, | The 
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The eſtabliſhed religion is Proteſtant. There are four 
archbiſhoprics, one in each province: Armagh, in the province 
of Ulſter; Dublin, in Leinſter; Ca/hel, in Munſter; and TJuam, 
in Connaught. The archbiſhop of Armagh is primate of all 
Ireland. There are 17 biſhoprics, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, 
Cloyne, Cork, Derry, Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killala, 
Kilmore, Leighlin, Limerick, Meath, Offory, Raphoe, and 
Waterford. The majority of the Iriſh are Roman catholics: 
the inhabitants of Ulſter are chiefly Preſbyterians. 

It is remarkable, that there are no venomous creatures in Ire- 
land and if they are carried over, they certainly die. Some 
mines have lately been diſcovered in Ireland, containing lead 
and ſilver; and it is faid, that 30 pounds of their lead-ore will 
Produce one of ſilver. There is a coal dug at Kilkenny that 
emits very little ſmoke; and in that pariſh a cryſtaline ſtream 
which has no ſediment : theſe peculiarities, added to the ſerenity 
of the air in that place, have given rife to the well-known pro- 
verb, «© That Kilkenny contains fire without ſmoke, water 
without mud, and air without fog.“ | 

An order of knighthood, entitled the order of St. Patrick, 
was inftituted in Ireland in 1783 ; and conſiſts of the ſovereign, 
and fifteen knights companions. 

The greateſt natural curioſity is the giant's cauſeway, in the 
country of Antrim (compoſed of pillars, all of. angular ſhapes, 
from three ſides to eight) an immenſe regular pile, running 
from the cliff into the ſea, to the diſtance of 600 feet at low 
water, but how much farther is uncertain. It is in ſome places 
more than 200 feet wide, and 36 feet high, it is thought to 
have had a volcanic origin; and that it runs along the bot- 
tom of the ſea till it riſes again on the coaſt of Scotland, at the 
land of Staffa, | | 

This kingdom, ſince the reign of Henry II. has belong- 
ed to the crown of Great-Britain, and is governed by a lord- 
lieutenant, who acts in the name, and by the authority cf the 
king. Formerly the Britiſh parliament had a conſiderable ſhare 
in making laws for Ireland; but of late years the Iriſh are in- 
dependent of the parliament of Great-Britain, Iriſh noble- 
men have, in ſome reſpects, greater privileges than Scottiſh no- 
blemen, as they are capable of ſitting in the Britiſh Houle of 
Commons. : 


SPAIN. 


SITUATED between 10* W, and 3e E. longitude, and 36* and 
44* N. latitude, is bounded W. by Portugal and the Atlantic 


ocean; E. by the Mediterranean; W. by the Bay CN 
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and the Pyrenean mountains; and S. by the ſtraits of Gibral- 
tar. Its length is about 700 miles, its breadth 500, containing 
150, 263 ſquare miles, and about 9,000,000 inhabitants. It is 
divided into 14 parts: 6 north, Gallicia, Aſturia, Biſcay, Na- 
varre, Arragon, and Catalonia; 5 middle, Leon, Eſtremadura, 
Old and New Caſtile, and Valencia; 3 ſeuth, Andaluſia, Gra- 
nada, and Murcia, The chief towns are, 1, Barcelona; 2. Sa- 
lamanca; 3. Eſcurial, famous for a palace, faid to be the largeſt 
in Europe, and coſt upwards of 3,300,0001: in building; 4. 
Maps, the capital, ſtands about the middle of the kingdom, 
ſurrounded with high mountains, Living here is cheap, but it 
1s difficult to get lodgings, the Spaniards being extremely ſhy 
of taking ſtrangers into their houſes ; there is no ſuch thing as 
either tavern, coffee-houſe, or newſpaper, except the Madrid 
Gazette, in the whole city. 5. Toledo, oa the river 'Tagus; 
6. Seville; 7. Cadiz, near the ſtraits of Gibraltar, remarkable 
for its good harbour, which is frequenred by ſhips from all 
parts; here a cathedral has been building for 50 years, and is 
not yet finiſhed; 8. Gibraltar, ſituated on a rock in the S. W. 
of Spain. It is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in the 
world, and was thought impregnable till the year 1704, when 
it was taken by the Engliſh, and it has been in- their poſſeſſion 
ever ſince, notwithſtanding the united attacks of France and 
Spain, both by ſea and land. It was formerly called Calpe, 
and was reckoned one of the pillars of Hercules, mount Abyla 
on the oppoſite coaſt of Africa being the other. The other 
towns of any note are, Carthagena, Granada, Bilboa, and Va- 
lencia. In the Mediterranean, eaſt of Spain, are the iſlands of 
_ Yvica, Majorca, and Minorca, belonging to Spain. The capi- 
tal of Minorca is Citadella, though Port Mahon is a town of 
greater conſequence, having a commodious harbour, | 
Except during the equinoCtial rains, the air of Spain is dry 
and ſerene; but exceſſive hot in the ſouthern provinces, in 
June, July, Augunt, and September. The vaſt mountains that 
run through Spain are very beneficial to the inhabitants, by 
the refreſhing breezes they furniſh in the ſouthern parts; while 
thoſe to the north and north-eaſt are in winter very cold. The 
principal mountains are the Pyrenecs, which extend near 200 
wiles in length, from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean; 
the Cantabrian, which extend from the Pyrenees to the Atlan- 
tic ocean, S. of Cape Finiſterre; the hill of Gibraltar, at the 
ſouth point of the kingdom; and Montſerrat, an enormous mals 
of ſpiring rocks, reſembling ſteeples, 14 miles in circumference, 
ſituated in the middle of a plain 30 miles from Barcelona, 
and inhabited only by monks and hermits, who have here a fa- 
mous convent, to which 7,000 pilgrims have reſorted in a day. 
Over the Pyrenees there arc only five narrow paſſages into 
1 | | France; 
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Prance; that over the paſs between Rouſſillon and Catalonia 
has been greatly improved; it formerly required 30 men to 
ſupport; and nearly as many oxen to drag up, a carriage; 
which four horſes now do with eaſe. „ 

The moſt remarkable rivers are, 1. Minho, which runs S. W. 
through Gallicia; 2. Douro, running W. through Portugal; 
3. Tajo or (Tagus) which likewiſe runs W. through Portugal; 
4. Guadiana, which riſes in New Caſtile, runs ſome way under 

ground, afterwards enters Portugal ; 5. Guadalquiver, which 
runs through Seville. All theſe rivers fall into the Atlantic 
ocean. 6. Ebro, which runs S. E. and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, near Tortoſa. 7. Tinto, the qualities of which are ex- 
traordinary, riſes in Sierra Morena, and empties itſelf into the 

Mediterranean near Huelva, having the name of Tinto given 
it from the yellow colour of its waters, which harden the ſand 

in a moſt ſurpriſing manner. If a ſtone happens to fall in, and 
reſt upon another, they become in a year's time perfectly united. 

No trees or plants will grow on the banks of this river, nor any 
{ih live in its ſtream. The waters kill worms in cattle ; but 
no animals willingly drink of it except goats. By the influx 
of other ſtreams, it changes its nature and appearance long be- 
fore it falls into the ſea. The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, 
Ferrol, Corunna (commonly called the Groyne) Vigo, Cadiz, | 
Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, Altea, Valencia, Roſes, and 1 
Majorca in the ifland of that name. I here are ſome excellent | 
mineral waters, which (eſpecially thoſe of Almahar in Granada) IH 
increaſe 1n repute. | 

Spain is infeſted with locuſts, which ſometimes appear in ſuch - | 
quantities as to darken the air; and their ſenſe of ſmelling is ſo =: 
keen, that they can diſcover a corn-field, or a garden at a con- [14 
ſiderable diſtance, 

There are large tracts of uncultivated land, eſpecially in the 
{outh, yet the valleys in general are very fruitful, and the moun- 
tains covered with trees and herbage to the very top. T hey 
abound in rich wines, oils, and fruits: ſilk, fine wool, flax, 
and cotton. There are mines of quickſilver, iron, copper, 
lead, and alum, with great variety of precious {tones and mine- 
rals; and formerly there were filver mines, now entirely neg- 
lected: although formerly they were ſo productive, that when 
the Carthagenians took poſſeſſion of Spain, the domeſtic and 
agricultural utenſils were of ſilver. The manufactures are few, 
as they are principally ſupplied by the Engliſh, Dutch, and 
French. The ſteel of Toledo and Bilboa is eſteemed the beſt 


in Europe. 
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Here are all the animals which Are found in the neighbour- 
ing countries, with great plenty of ſlerce wild bulls, whoſe bait- 
ing (called bull-feaſts) furniſhes the moſt magnificent ſpectacle 
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in Spain. The paſſion for bull-baiting is ſo prevalent, that 


the pooreſt inhabitants of the villages'will ſometimes club to- 
gether to procure a cow or an ox, and hght them riding upon 
aſſes, for want of horſes. | 
Spaniſh ſheep are ſuppoſed to yiela the fineſt wool in the 
world. | 
The land forces conſiſt of 70,000 men, though they may 
eaſily be augmented to 110,000 ; and the ſhips of war of the 
line are about 70. 1 | 
Spain is governed by an abſolute hereditary monarch ; who 
has ſeveral councils, viz. the council of ſtate, of war, of Caſtile, 
of Arragon, of the Indies, of the orders of the chamber, of the 
finances, of the croiſades, and of the inquiſition. The king's 
titles amount to above thirty; but he is generally ſtiled His 
Catholic Majeſty ; and his eldeſt fon the Prince of HMuriàs. 
The general name for the Spaniſh nodility and gentry, 
unmixed with Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided 
into princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, &c. Such 
as are created grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, 
and cannot be apprehended without his order; cardinals, arch- 
biſhops, ambaſſadors, knights of the golden fleece, and certain 
other great dignitaries in church and ſtate, have the fame pri- 
vilege, to appear covered before the king. The knights of 
the three military orders of St. James, Calatrava, and Alcan- 
tara, are eſteemed noblemen; they were inſtituted in the long 
wars between the Chriſtians and the Moors, as an encourage- 
ment to valour ; and have large eſtates annexed to their reſpec- 
tive orders, conſiſting chiefly of towns or territories recovered 
from the Moors. The order of the Golden Fleece is generally 
conferred on princes ; but there are no commanderies or re- 
Venues annexed to it. 
In Spain there are eight archbiſhoprics, and forty-ſix bi- 
ſhoprics. The archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtiled primate of 
Spain; is great chancellor of Caſtile, and has a revenue of 
I00,000]. The riches of the Spaniſh churches and convents 
are objects of admiration to all trayellers, as well as natives; 
but there is a ſameneſs in them all. The inquiſition, which 
formerly ſtruck terror into the inhabitants of this kingdom, as 
well as of Portugal, is now moderated, though not abrogated : 
being {till in force againſt Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended con- 
verts ; but it can carry no ſentence into execution without the 
royal authority. In this kingdom are 24 univerſities, the chief 
of which is Salamanca, founded by Alphonſus IXth king of 
Leon, in the year 1200. It contains 21 colleges, ſome of which 


are very magnificent, Moſt of the nobility of Spain ſend their 


ſons to be educated here. The reſt are, Seville, Granada, Com- 
poitella, Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, by 
. rida, 
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rida, Hueſca, Saragoſſa, Tortoſa, Oſſuna, Onata, Gandia, 


Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, 
and Valencia. 


The Spaniards have wit and genius, but little improved by 
ſtudy or converſation : they are admired for their ſecrecy, con- 
ſtancy, and patience in adverſity: they are flow in determining, 
true to their word, and extremely temperate, but they are ex- 
tremely indolent, and moſt of the labour in this country is per- 
formed by ſtrangers. The Spaniard ſeldom ſtirs from home, 
or engages in work of any kind. He ſleeps, goes to mais, and 
takes his evening walk; while the induſtrious Frenchman be- 
comes a thorough domeſtic, 1s butcher, cook, and taylor, in 
the ſame family; and, after making himſelf uſeful in different 
ſhapes, he returns to his own country loaded with dollars, 
and laughs out the remainder of his days at the expence of his 
proud benefactor. "The ladies enjoy little liberty in this coun- 
try; they are not permitted to appear abroad in public, unleſs 
at church; where they are veiled: at a play they are incloſed 
within lattice-work, and {kreened from the ſight of men. 

The principal antiquities in Spain are chiefly Roman and 


Mooriſh. Near Segovia, a grand aqueduct, erected by Fra- 


jan, extends over a deep valley between two hills, and 4s ſup- 
ported by a double row of 152 arches. Other Roman aque- 
ducts, theatres, and circuſes, are found in different parts of Spain. 
A ruinous watch-tower near Cadiz, is vulgarly thought to be 


one of the pillars of Hercules. Near the city of Salamanca . 


are the remains of a Roman way, paved with large flat ſtones ; 
which was cantinued to Merida, and from thence to Seville. At 
Toledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre, now convert- 
ed into a church: it is 600 feet in length, and 500 in breadth; 
the roof, which is amazingly bold and lofty, is ſupported by 
350 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, forming eleven ailes, 
in which are 360 altars, and 24 gates. The Mooriſh anti. 
quities are magnificent and rich, eſpecially the palace at Gra- 
nada; the infide is overlaid with jaſper and porphyry, and the 


walls contain many Arabic inſcriptions. Many other noble 


monuments, erected in the Moriſn times, remain in Spain. 
Though the Spaniards cannot be deemed learned, yet their 

country has produced ſome very eminent writers; ſuch as 

Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote; Lopez da Vega, a 


dramatic writer; and Father Feyjoo, diſtinguiſhed for his in- 
genuty and his learning. | | 


PORTUGAL. 
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 SITVATED between 37 and 42* N. latitude, and 7? and 100 
W. longitude, is bounded on the S. and W. by che Atlantic 
ocean, on the N. and E. by Spain; about 300 miles in length, 
and 100 in breadth, and contains near 2,000,000 inhabitants, 
This kingdom is divided into eight provinces : 2 297th, Entre 
Minho e Douro, and Tra los Montes; 2 middle, Beira, and 
Eſtremadura; 4, ſouth, Entre Tajo, Guadiana, Alentejo, 
and Algarva, or Entre Tajo e Guadiana. The principal 
towns are, Braga; Oporto (near the mouth of the river 
Douro); Miranda; Coimbra; Liibon; Evora; Lagos; and 
Tavira. Liſbon, the capital, is thought to contain 200, ooo 
inhabitants. Great part of it was ruined by an earthquake, 


. which alſo ſet the remainder on fire, on All-Saints-day, 1755. 


It contains many magnificent palaces, churches, and public 
buildings. Its ſituation (riſing from the "Tagus-in the form of 


a creſcent) renders its appearance at once delightiul and ſuperb, 


and it is accounted the greateſt port in Europe, next to London 
and Amſterdam. The city of Oporto, containing about 30,000 
inhabitants, carries on a great trade with England, eſpecially for 


the wines ſo well known by the name of Port. 


The promontories or capes of Portugal are, Cape Mondego, 
near the mouth of the river Mondego; Cape Roca, the Luna: 
Promontorium of the ancients, at the north entrance of the 
T agus; Cape Eſpichel, the Promontorium Barbarum of the 


ancients, at the ſouth entrance of the ſame river; and Cape St. 


V incent, the Sacrum Promontorium of the ancients, on the 


ſouth-weſt point of Algarva. The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, 


or St. Ubes, S. of Liſbon, and Lagos Bay in Algarva. The 


principal mountains in Portugal are thoſe which ſeparate Al- 


garva from Alentejo, thoſe in Tra los Montes, and the rock of 
Liſbon. For the rivers ſee Spain. 
Off this coaſt are the Azores, or Weſtern Iſles, ſubject to 


this crown; they are ſituated between 25 and 32 degrees W. 


longitude, and 37 and 40 N. latitude, nine in number, St. Mary, 


St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, 
Flores, and Cor vo, they were diſcovered in 1439 by a Flemiſh 
merchant named Joſhua Vander Berg. They enjoy a clear 
ſky and wholeſome air; but are very ſubject to earthquakes. 
No noxious animals breed here, and any that are brought die in 
a few hours. St. Michael is the largeſt iſland, being 100 miles 
in circumference, and contains 50,000 inhabitants; but Per- 
cera is the moſt important, on account of its harbour. A go- 
vernor and biſhop reſide at Angra, the capital. 0 

5 Portugal 


_— hs a. 8 


Portugal abounds in wine and oil; but on account of its many 
hills and mountains, corn is ſcarce, with which it is ſupplied 
from other countries. The fruits are the ſame as in Jpein, 
but not ſo high flavored. The Portugueſe wines, when old 
and genuine, are eſteemed friendly to the conſtitution. Por- 
tugal contains mines; variety of gems, marbles, and mill- 
ſtones, and a fine mine of ſaltpetre near Lisbon. The cattle 
and poultry are but indifferent. The air, eſpecially about 
Lisbon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive patients; 
it is not ſo ſcorching as that of Spain, being refreſhed by the ſea- 
breezes. The foreign trade of Portugal is very conſiderable, 
eſpecially with England, with which it exchanges wines, ſalt, 
and fruit, for Britiſh woollen manufactures which are ſent to 
the colonies in Aſia, Africa, and America, The plantati- 
ons in Braſil, in South America, are immenſely rich, yielding 
gold, filver, diamonds, ſugar, tobacco, copper, indigo, dying 
woods, gums and drugs. It is computed, that the king's fifth 
of gold alone, ſent from this country, amounts annually ta 
390,000]. ſterling, notwithſtanding a vaſt contraband trade. 
Their plantations on the eaſt and weft coaſt of Africa are very 
extenſive, from whence they bring gold, ivory, and ſlaves, 
They carry on a conſiderable trade with the Eaſt-Indies, being 
ſtill poſſeſſed of Goa, their capital, and ſeveral other places there. 

The archbiſhoprics are thoſe of Braga, Evora, and Liſbon. 
The firſt has ten ſuffragans ; the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, 
including thoſe of the ſettlements abroad. The patriarch of 
L.isbon is generally a cardinal, and of noble birth. The uni- 
verſities are Coimbra, founded in 1291 by king Dennis; Evo- 
ra, founded in 1559; and the college of nobles at Lisbon, 
where the young nobility are educated in polite learning and 
the ſciences. All the books that did belong to the baniſhed 
jeſuits are kept here. The Engliſh language is likewiſe taught 
in this college. Here is alſo a college where young gentlemen 
are educated in engineering, and when qualified get commiſ- 
ſions. The only religion openly profeſſed is the Roman catho- 
lic; there are a great number of Jews, but they muſt be 
very ſecret; as alſo the Proteſtants. | 

he curioſities of this country are, the remains of Mooriſh 
caſtles; the Roman bridge and aquaduct at Coimbra, almoſt 
entire; the walls of Santareen; the chuich and monaſtery 
acar Lisbon, where the Royal Family are buried, and ſeveral 
; monaſteries dug out of the hard rock. To theſe we may add, 
tne largeſt diamond, found in Braſil, that perhaps ever was 
leen, | 

_ The Portugueſe were valiant, and noted for their ſkill in na- 
ation, and their diſcoveries: but at preſent, Portugal is too 
much a kingdom of clergy, monks, gnd nuns; theſe in 1732 

No. 4. : amounted 
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amounted to 300,000, but are now ſomewhat diminiſhed, 
Thoſe people of whom excellent troops were once fornied, 
obſerving the bad ſtate of the army, now prefer the idleneſs and 
eaſe of a religious life, and become prieſts, monks, or friars, 
The younger ſons of the nobility, who uſed to make officers 
of honor and courage, now aſpire to benefices in the church; 
and he who might perhaps, have been viceroy of the Indies, 
or general in chief, is nothing more than an inquiſitor- general. 
This 1 is attributed to the weakneſs of their monar- 
chy, which renders them inactive for fear of their more power- 
ful neighbours, and becomes the ſource of many vices. They 
are repreſented as ungrateful, treacherous, revengeful, ſuper- 
ſtitious and haughty. In general, they very much reſemble 
the Spaniards. The nobility live in great ſtate; but the poorer 
ſort are wretched, and have hardly any furniture: like the 
Moors, they ſit always croſs-legged on the ground. 
The Portugueſe formerly depended much for protection on 
England; and neglected their army and fleet. Their troops 
are undiſciplined, their regiments thin, and their veſſels of war 

not above 20. For ſome years paſt they have behaved un- 
gratefully to the Engliſh, embraced the party of the Spaniards, 
and acceded to the family compact. 

The crown is abſolute: but the cortes or ſtates pretend to a 
right of aſſent to every new regulation with regard to the ſuc- 
N and in this, to prevent diſputes, they are uſually in- 

ji dulged. i | $5 
0 The king's titles are, king of Portugal, and the Algarves, 
lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſt, and com- 
| merce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. The laſt king 
| but one was complimented by the Pope, with the title of His 
k moſt Faithful Majeſty. That of the heir apparent is, Prince 
| of Braſil. | = EN 
The titles and diſtinctions of the nobility are much the ſame 
with thoſe of Spain. The orders of knighthood are, that of 
Chriſt; the order of James; and the order of Aviez. All theſe 
erders have very {mall commanderies and revenues. The or- 
der of Malta has likewiſe 23 commanderies in Portugal. 
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(Ie be anſwered by Memory with as many Parijcutars as poſſible.) 


V V HAT is the nn, length and breadth of Europe ? 
The principal ſovereignties in it? 
How is the land and water in it divided? | : | 
The ſituation, boundaries, and extent of Denmark? 

Its diviſions, towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, produce, reli 
gion, &c.? | | 

The ſituation, &c. of Norway : ? | 

Its diviſions, &c.? What is the Moſkoeſtrom ? 

How is Lapland divided ? | SE 

How are Eaſt and Weſt Greenland ſituated ? | | 

What is moſt remarkable in the ſeas of Greenland! ? | Fi 

The ſituation, &c. of Iceland? 5 IR 

Vhat noted for ? | EN „ | 

The ſituation, &c. of the Ferro iſles ? — „ 

The ſituation, &c. of his Daniſh majeſty's German dominions ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Sweden ? | 

Its diviſions, &c.? 

The ſituation, &c. of Ruſſia? 

Its diviſions, &c.? 

The method of travelling in that country ? 

The fituation, &c. of the Netherlands ; and how divided ? 

The ſituation, &c. of the Seven United Provinces ? 

Their diviſions, &c,? 

The ſituation, &c. of the hehe French, and Dutch Nether- 
lands ? | 

Their diviſions, &c, ? 
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The ſituation; &c. of Germany 
'The names, &c. of the circles ? 
Its fubdiviſions and chief towns ? 
How is Germany governed? 
The principal mountains, rivers, lakes, and mineral waters, &. 
The ſituation, &c. of Bohemia ? 
To whom is it ſubject ? 
The nt of Hungary? its princi bal cities, mountains ? 
&cc, ? 
To whom does Tranſilvania, &c. belong? 
The ſituation, &c. of Pruſſia ? its Principal dos, &c.? 
The fituation, &c; of Poland ? | 
On whom does Courland depend? 
'The ſituation, &c. of France ? 
The ſituation, &c. of Swifferland ? 
Who are the Swiſs ſubjects and allies ? 
The ſituation, &c. of Portugal? 
The ſituation, &c. of Spain! 
The fituation, &c, of Italy? 
To whom are its ſeveral diviſions ſubject? 
' What are the iſlands belonging wt: > 
J be ſituation, &c. of Turkey in Europe? 
What are the iſlands belonging to Turkey ? 
'The ſituation, &c. of Ireland ? 
What does Great-Britain contain? 
The ſituation, &c. of Scotland ? 
'The names, &c. of the iſles of Scotland ? 
'The ſituation, &c. of England ? 
The principal capes ? 
What moſt remarkable in Middleſex ? 
The government of England ? 
How is the ſupreme power divided ? 
What are the great officers of the crown 5 
The courts of judicature? 
How many archbiſhops are there in England? 
What dioceſes have each under them ? 
What are the diviſions, &c. of Wales ? 
The names, &c. of the leſſer Britiſh ifles ? 
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VITUATED between 255 and 180? E. longitude, and be- 
tween the equator and 80? N. latitude, is reckoned from the 
Helleſpont to the eaſtern ſhore of Tartary, to be about 4,740 
miles in length; its. breadth, from Malacca, in India, to the 
north ſhore of Nova Zembla, 4,380 miles: it is bounded by 
the frozen ocean N. by the Pacifie ocean, which divides it from 
America, E. by the Indian ocean S. and by the Red ſea, the Le- 
vant, the Black ſea, and Muſcovy, W. In Aſia was the garden 
of Eden, where the parents of the human race were created; and 
after the deluge this region was the reſidence of Noah and his 
deſcendants, who here founded great cities, and formed mighty 
kingdoms and ſtates, while the other parts of the globe were 
uninhabited, Aſia exceeds both Europe and Africa in extent, 
in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of the ſoil, the fragrancy, 
richneſs, and fineneſs of its various productions, whether for 
food, medicine or ornament ;z but in many parts, where the in- 
habitants groan under tyranny, all theſe advantages are loſt, and 
what have been the moſt populous and beſt cultivated countries 
in the world, are now little better than deſarts, expoſing de- 
cayed monuments of ancient grandeur. | 

The principal Aſiatic iſlands are, I. S. of Aſia: Maldives, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Moluccas, Banda 
Iſles, and Philippines. 2. E. of Aſia: Mariannes or Ladrones, 
Formoſa, Japan, and the iſlands in the ſea of Kamtſchatka : but 
its largeſt iſland is New Holland, under the tropic of Capri- 
corn: certainly the largeſt iſland in the world. 

The principal ſeas, ftraits, and gulfs of Aſia are, 1. In the 
Indian ocean: the Red ſea, between Aſia and Africa; Strait of 
Babelmandel, at the entrance of the Red ſea; Gulf of Perſia, 
between Perſia and Arabia; Caſpian Sea, a great lake between 
Perſia and Aſiatic Ruſſia; Bay of Bengal; Bay of Siam; 
Strait of Sunds, between Sumatra and Java. 2. In that part 
of the Indian ocean which is called the Eaſtern Ocean: the 
Chineſe Sea, Yellow Sea, Sea of Korea, and Sea of Kamptſchatka. 


GREAT TAKTFTARY. 


ASIATIC Tartary (ſituated between 50? and 150˙ E. longi- 
tude, and 30 and 72% N. latitude) is bounded by the frozen 
ocean N, ; by the Pacific ocean E.; by China, India, Perſia, 
W and the Caſpian ſea S.; and by European Ruſſia 
W. It contains a third part of Aſia, and is from W. to E. 
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near 4,000 miles, and from S. to N. 2,400. It comprehends 
Ruſſian 'Tartary, in Aſia, Chineſe Tartary, and independent 
Fartary ; beſide ſome parts dependent on Turkey and Perſia, 
SIBERIA, or Ruſſian Tartary, has no certain boundaries; 
the Ruſſian authority has been conſiderably increaſed of late. 
It is computed to be 1200 miles from E. to W. and 800 from 
N. to 8. Siberia, the N. part, contains many different #ribes, 
or hords, the principal of which are the Oſtiacs: the chief 


towns are, Tobolſei, 2,160 miles N. E. from London, contain- 


ing 15,000 inhabitants; Aſtrachan, a place of great trade, which 
has 70,000 inhabitants; and Xiachta, on the frontiers of Chi- 
nefe Tariary. Gurgiftan, or Georgia, together with Min- 

elia, Imaretta, and part of Circaſſia, formerly dependant on 
Furkey, but now on Ruffia, contain the towns of Tefrs, 1,920 
miles E. of London, Armachia, and Gonic. | 

Chineſe Tartary is 1,200 miles long, and is ſeparated from 
China by a great wall; which the Tartars paſſed upwards of 
a century ago, and conquered the whole empire of China, 
and have now united thefe countries under one emperor, of the 
Tartarian race. The inhabitants of the ſouth part are called 


Afonguls, On the frontiers is the town of Maimatchin, erected 


oppoſite the Ruſſian town of Kzachta, for the purpoſe of trade. 
Independent Tartary comprehends all which belongs neither 
to Rufſia, China, Turkey, or Perſia ; and contains Thibet, part 
of Circafſie, Calmuc, and Uſbec Tartary, with ſome hords of 
the Monguls and others, who ſometimes, if it ſuits their con- 
venience, pay a nominal obedience to that power on the bor- 


ders of whoſe territories they happen to arrive in the courfe of 


their rambles. The principal towns are, Poon, 3,780 miles E. 
from London, in the kingdom of T hibet; Samarcand, the 
birth-place of the great Tamerlane, 2,800 miles E. from Lon- 
don; and Bokhara, the capital of Uſbec 'Tartary, fituated in 


39? N. latitude, 13 miles from Samarcand. 


* 


The principal mountains are Caucafus in Circaſſia, and Stolpe 
in the north. The rivers of moſt note are, the Wolga, which 


iſſues from a ſmall lake of the fame name, near the borders of 
Lithuania, and after running 3000 miles through the Ruſſian 
dominions; falls into the Caſpian ſea below Aſtrachan; the 
Oby, which divides Europe from Aſia; the Tobol, Irtis, Je- 
niſiei, Lena, and Argun, which laſt is the boundary between 
the Ruſſian and Chineſe empires. At the mouth of the Wolga 
are caught prodigious large ſturgeons, ſome of which are affrm- 
ed to contain roes ſo large as to weigh Zoolb. Siberia is faid 
to contain mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuli, 
and loadſtones. The traffic of the Tartars conſiſts in cattle, 
ſkins, beavers, rhubarb, ginſeng, muſk, and fiſh. The Aſtra- 
chans trade conſiderably with the Perſians, to whom they ſell 


red 
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red leather, linen, woollen, and European goods. But the 
greater part of the Tartars lead a wandering life, attentive 
only to feeding flocks and herds. The animals of this country 
are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, a hardy breed of horſes, 
and other animals common to the northern parts of Europe, 
valuable for their furs. | | | | 

The Tartars eat every kind of fleſh but hog's fleſh; yet they 
chiefly delight in that of horſes. The climate of this coun- 
try is various; the S. parts having the fame latitude with the 
middle provinces of Spain, and the N. reaching beyond the 
arctic circle. The S. parts are fruitful, the N. barren. 

'The Tartars are ſtrong- limbed, and are inured to fatigue; 
have broad faces, flat noſes, and ſparkling black eyes. "They 
uſe ſabres, bows and arrows. The Circaſſian and Georgian 

women are great beauties; and many are fold, when 
young, to merchants, who purchaſe them for the Perſian and 
Turkiſh ſeraglios, Theſe people firſt practiſed inoculation in 
order to preſerve the beauty of their children. | 

The religion of different tribes partakes of that of the nation 
on which they border; but a great part of this people is ido- 
laters: in Thibet, and the bordering nations, they worſhip the 
Dclai Lama, a man who reſides in a pagoda, on mount Budala; 
he is believed to be immortal; i. e. that when Delai Lama dies, 
his ſoul only quits a crazy habitation, and revives in a better 
in the body of the new-born ſon of ſome Lama or prieſt. In 
1774, the Grand Lama was an infant, diſcovered by the Tayſhoo 
Lama, who in authority and ſanctity is next to the Delai Lama, 
and, during his minority, acts as regent. In the courſe of 
that year the Engliſh Eaſt India company ſent an ambaſſador 
and made a treaty with the Lama: having a little before taken 
the fort of Dellamcotta, which commanded the principal paſs 
through the Bootan mountains into T hibet. 

This extenſive region, formerly known by the name of Scy- 
thia, produced thoſe numerous nations which over-run the Ro- 
man empire, and contains many ruins and monuments of an- 
cient grandeur, Uſbec Tartary, in the times of Zingis and 
Lamerlane, was the ſeat of empire, arts, and arms, and well in- 
habited, though now depopulated, owing in great meaſure to 
the havock made by thoſe two conquerors. All the Khans of 
the Tartars, the Great Mogul, and the Emperor of China, are 
deſcended from Tameritanz, This country is at preſent go- 
verned by a number of petit princes or Thans, who in times of 
danger, elect, from among themſelves, a great Than or leader, 
and can bring 100,000 horſemen into the field. 


CHINA, 
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SITVATED between 20® and 42 N. latitude, and 98* and 
123* E. longitude, is bounded N. by Chineſe Tartary ; by the 
Chineſe ſea. S.; by the Pacific ocean, E.; and by Tonquin 
and Tartary W.: being 1,450 miles long, and 1,260 broad; 
and 1s faid to contain above 60,000,000 inhabitants, and, to- 

ether with Chineſe Tartary, near 1,7 50, 00 ſquare miles. 

his empire is divided into 16 provinces, in which are reckoned 
above 4,000 walled cities: the chief are, I. Pekin, 8,002 miles 
S. E. from London, (the capital) the reſidence of the royal 
family; it is divided into two parts, one inhabited by Tartars, 
ever ſince they conquered this empire, the other by Chineſe. 
This city is computed to be 18 miles in circumference, and to 
contain at leaſt two millions of inhabitants; the walls of the 
Tartar city are fifty cubits high, and broad enough for ſeveral 
horſemen to ride abreaſt: the emperor's palace, ſituated with- 
in theſe walls, is three miles in circumference ; and the gardens 
belonging to it are adorned with artificial mountains and lakes, 
and a great number of pleaſure-houſes. 2. Nankin, which is 
ſaid to exceed Pekin, both in extent and population. 3. Canton, 
on the river Tay, a great ſea-port, and the only one frequented 
by Europeans. This city is ſuppoſed to contain 1,200,000 
people; and there are often 5,000 trading veſſels lying before it. 

The principal iſlands ſubject to China are, Macao, a ſmall 
iſland inhabited by the Portugueſe, fituated at the mouth of 
the Tay, near Canton ; Ainan, a large iſland (four leagues from 
Canton) about 200 miles long, and 150 broad ; and Formoſa, 
ſituated near the province Fokien, which was almoſt deſtroyed 
by an earthquake in 1783. It is divided into two parts by a 
ridge of mountains, which run acroſs it, and was formerly 
polleſſed by the Dutch, who were driven out by the Chineſe in 
the year 1661. The principal rivers are, the Whambo, or 
Yellow river; the Kiam, or Blue River; and the Tay. 
Where rivers are wanting, or not navigable, the Chineſe have 
dug canals, ſome of which are 1,000 miles in length, and carry 
large veſſels. China, except to the north, is a plain country, 
abd contains no remarkable mountains. The air differs greatly, 
according to the ſituation. It is ſharp in the north, mild in 
middle, and hot in the ſouth. The foil is for the the moſt part 
fertile, inſomuch that it yields two, and ſometimes three harveſts 
ina year, and abounds with corn, wine, and fruit; yet owing to 
the immenſe multitude of inhabitants, this country 1s often 
afflicted with famine ; in ſuch caſe, cuſtom permits the poorer 
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people to expoſe their children on the highway, or to throw 


them into a river, faſtened to a gourd to prevent them from 


ſinking immediately, in hopes that ſome rich perſon will pity 
them. The lakes and rivers are well furniſhed with fiſh, and 
ſome afford pearls; its mountains produce gold, ſilver, white 
copper, and all other metals and minerals. Ihe tea-plant, of 
which they furniſh the whole world, is peculiar to this country, 
and degenerates when tranſplanted into another: there are ſix 
or more different ſorts. Moſt of che aromatics found in other 
parts of the world grow in China, with ſome peculiar to itſelf; 
as—a ſhort tree with a round head, and very thick, called the 
Tallow-tree ; which bears fruit, containing kernels, the bigneſs 
of a {mall nut, having all the qualities of tallow, in colour, {mell, 
and conſiſtency; and, by mixing a little oil with them, make 
good candles: fome trees produce a fort of flour, and others 
poiſonous gums, which make fine varniſhes. The Chineſe ex- 
port immenſe quantities of tea, china, ſilks, cottons, and many 
other commodities. Their trade 1s open to the Europeans, 
with whom they deal for ready money only. They under- 
itood the art of printing, and the uſe of gunpowder, which the 

employed againſt Zingis and TI amerlane, long before they 
were diſcovered in Europe. They ſeem not, however, to have 


underſtood the uſe of {mall arms, nor to have carried the ma- 


nufacture of cannon to perfection: their printing is performed 
by cutting their characters on blocks of wood. | 
he emperor of China is abſolute: his revenues are faid to 
amount to 20,000,000 ſterling z and the land forces, including 
the collectors of the revenues, the overſeers of the canals, roads, 
Nc. are reckoned to conſiſt of 5,000,000; but the empire has 
no marine force, | | 
The Chineſe are middle ſized, with broad faces, ſmall black 
yes, and ſhort noſes; their complexions in the north are fair, 
but ſwarthy in the ſouth ; fat men are reckoned handſome; a 
principal beauty in the women is the ſmallneſs of their feet, 
which are ſwathed and cramped in ſhoes almoſt as ſoon as they 
are born; this renders them incapable of walking firmly. 
[he cuſtom is ſuppoſed to owe its origin to jealouſy, as the 
moſt effectual method to prevent the women from gadding 
abroad. The Chineſe are remarkably ceremonious, and theic 
traders are hypocrites, and cheats in their dealings. Their 
language contains only 330 words, all monoſyllables; but, by 
v2ri0us modulations uſed in pronouncing them, each of which 
bas a different meaning, theſe few words expreſs every thing ne- 
coſſary for the purpoſes of life. The Chineſe write in columns, 
from top to bottom; and, as each word, and every different 
ſignification of each has a ſeparate character, their written 
8 is rendered ſo difficult, that no foreigner ever could 
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acquire a thorough knowledge of it: indeed, few of the moſt 
learned natives underſtand it perfectly; for every rank of 
people has a different dialect, and of courſe, in writing, makes 


uſe of different characters, which in all amount to above 


89,000. | | 

In China are ſcveral volcanos, particularly that mountain 
called Linefung, which vomits out hre and athes fo furiouſly, 
as frequently to raiſe terrible tempeſts in the air. Here alſo 
are ſeveral remarkable bridges, particularly that over a river 
called Saffrany, which reaches from one mountain to another, 
being 400 cubits long, and 500 high. Nor mult we forget the 
great wall which ſeparates China from Tartary : it begins in the 
province of Xenſi, which lies on the N. W. of China, in about 
30* N. latitude, and is carried on over mountains and vallies, and 
terminates at the Kang ſea, between the provinces of Pekin and 
Lænotum. Ihe whole courſe is about 1500 miles. It is al- 
moſt all built of brick, and ſuch well-tempered mortar, that, 
it has now ſtood above 1800 years, being built by the emperor 
Chiho-hamti, to prevent the incurſions of the T artars, and is 


very little decayed. It is 20 feet high, broad enough for 


hve people to ride a-breaſt, and fortified with ſquare towers, at 
the diſtance. of a mile from each other. In this country are 
1100triumphal arches, erected to the memory of their great men. 
Their ſepulchral monuments are very ſuperb. Their towers, 
the models of which are now fo common in Europe, under the 
name of pagodas, are neat embelliſhments to the country. 
That at Nankin, called the Porcelain Tower, is the moſt re- 
markable; it is 200 feet high and 40 in diameter. At Pekin is 
a bell weighing 120, ooolb. | 
As to religion, they are chiefly divided into three ſes. 
The firſt fect (which comprehends all the learned) are followers 
of the celebrated philoſopher Confucius. "They believe, that 
natural religion comprehends the whole duty of man, and will 
be rewarded with the greateſt telicity. "They worſhip one 
God, and believe that the world exiſted from eternity. The 
ſecond ſect hold a plurality of worlds, and the principles of 
tranſmigration. The third ſect are idolaters, and addicted to 
necromancy: they think the greateſt felicity conſiſts in luxury 
and volupt uouſneſs. Of the idols, to which this laſt ſect pay de- 
votions, there are two of great note, one in form of a dragon, the 


other called Fo, ſet up, as is conjectured, in honor of a prophet, 


who is imagined to have flouriſhed about 500 years before Chriſt, 
and who was thought worthy of being deified. "They look on him 
as the ſaviour of the world, ſent to teach the way of falvation, 
and make an atonement for the fins of men. They hold in 
great vencration ſome moral precepts, which they pretend he 


left, and which the bonzees, or prieſts, frequently inculcate - 
| the 


„9 . 
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the people: they affect to be very cautious in their actions, from 
an opinion univerſally received among them, that the ſouls of 
their deceaſed friends are frequently preſent with them, and 
narrowly view their deportment. Ihe emperor, and the Far- 
tars in general, worſhip the Delai Lama; who has a nuncio 
at Pekin, and every year receives magnificent preſents from 
the emperor. The Popiſh miſſionaries converted many in the 
laſt century ; but, buſying themſelves with politics, were expel- 
led, and their diſciples perſecuted ; ſince then, the admiſſion of 
ſome few was connived at, on account of their knowledge in 
the ſciences, but they in 1785, were thrown into priſon, where 
many periſhed. | 

The Chineſe empire is without doubt very ancient; the now 
reigning family makes the twenty-ſecond that has fat on the 
throne, and is deſcended from 'Tfongate, a prince of Manchew 
Tartary, who conquered China in 1644, and incorporated his 
ſubjects with the Chineſe. In the years 1771 and 1772, eighty 
thouland Tartar families, dillatished with the Ruthan govern- 
ment, emigrated from the territories of that power, and after 
march of eight months, offered themſelves as ſubjects to the 
Chineſe emperor, | 


> 


Corea, a kingdom tributary to China (ſituated on a penin- 


fula to the N. E. of that empire, beeween 99? ad 109? E. lon- 


citude, and 32 and 46* N. latitude ; bounded by Fartary, N.; 
by the Kang ſea, and bay of Nankin, S.; by the Indian 
ocean, which ſeparates it from Japan, E.; and by the province 
of Leatong, in China, W.) is divided into eight provi::ces, 
containing 40 cities of the firſt rank, 50 of the ſecond, and 70 
of the third; the capital of which is Han-ching. The natives 
reſemble the Chineſe, but bear a better character; they keep 
their dead three years before interment. The country, though 
mountainous, is fruitful; the inhabitants trade in paper, pen- 
cils, ginſeng, gold, filver, iron, varniſh, fowls with tails a yard 
long, horſes no more than nine hands high, ſable ſkins, and ſalts. 


PENINSULA EAST OF THE GANGES, 


SITUATED between 1“ and 30? N. latitude, and 92* and 
109% E. longitude, is bounded by Thibet and China N.; by 
China and the Chineſe ſea E.; by the ſame ſea, and the ſtraits 
of Malacca, S.; and by the bay of Bengal and the river Ganges 
W. being 2000 miles long; 1009 broad. This peninſula (but 
little known to Europeans) is divided into the ſeveral kingdoms 
of Acham, Ava, and Aracan, N. W.; Pegu, Martaban, Siam, and 
Malacca, W.; Tonquin and Laos, N. E.; Cochin-China, Cam- 
bodia, and Chiampa, S. E. The king of Acham takes no 
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taxes of his ſubjects, but has the profits ariſing from the mines, | 


which are worked by ſlaves. The capital town is Chamdera. 


The people of this country are ſaid to have found out the uſe 


of gunpowder, which was long known to the inhabitants of this 
peninſula, and the Chineſe, before it was in Europe. They 
ſeem not, however, to have applied it to military purpoſes. 
'The Azemeſe prefer dog's fleſn to all other animal food. Ava, 
whoſe capital is of the ſame name, is a country very little 
known; but ſaid to be extremely rich, the chief trade con- 
lifts in muſk. Aracan is governed by 12 tributary princes, 


who reſide at Aracan, the capital, In the king's palace are 
ſeven golden idols as big as life, covered with diamonds and 


other precious ſtones. 

Pegu is near 350 miles ſquare ; the capital is of the ſame 
name, 6741 miles E: of London. The riches of the prince, 
when an independent ſovereign, were almoſt incredible : it is 
faid he could bring into the field a million of men well armed 
and cloathed, and 800 elephants trained for war, each carrying 
a Caſtle, with four ſoldiers in it, on his back. But this kingdom 
is now dependant on Ava. On the confines of Aracan and 
Pegu, is faid to be a nation of wild people, in the very firſt ſtage 
of ſociety. They go naked, live on wild fruits, and on the 
fleſh of animals, which they devour raw. At the approach of 
Civilized men, they fly into the woods. Nevertheleſs, they 
take care of their oftspring, and live in families, though totally 
deſtitute of government. Martaban has a capital of the ſame 
name; and is little known to Europeans. Siam is a large flou- 
riſhing kingdom, and has gold mines: the government is de- 
ſpotic : the capital is of the fame name. The Dutch have 2 
factory at Ligor, in this kingdom. The peninſula of Malacca 
is a Jarge country, chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chi- 
neſe. The Dutch are in poſſeſſion of the capital, Malacca, and 
and are generally looked on as maſters of the whole country: 
The Malayan language is the pureſt in India, and generally 
uſed over all the peninſula beyond the Ganges. The Ma- 
layans are given to piracy, and attack merchant ſhips in 
the moſt deſperate manner. 79nguzin is the moſt healthful coun- 
try of this peninſula. The Tonquineſe are excellent mecha- 


nice, and fair traders ; but oppreſſed by their king and great 


lords. The capital city is Cachao, where the Engliſh have a 
factory. Neither the Bua, or king, of Tonquin, or any of bis 
family, can ſtir out of the royal palace without leave of the 
Chouah, or prime miniſter, whoſe poſt is hereditary, and who 
is ſovereign in reality, though the other has the name. The 
people of "Tonquin are ſuperſtitious, they worſhip the elephant 
and horſe : are great pretenders to aſtrology ; obſervers of times 
and ſcaſons, lucky and unlucky days: meeting a e 
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cheir firſt going out in the morning, is held omnious; they will 
return back on ſuch an occaſion, and not ſtir out for ſeveral 
hours. Phe Pagans in general believe the doctrine of tranſ- 
migration, i. e. that their ſouls enter into ſome animal when 
they die, and after having undergone ſeveral forms, arrive at 
length at the regions of bliſs, and enjoy an eternal reſt. They 
are a very ingenious people and imitate any thing at light. 
Laos is a populous region, governed by pete rinces, ſubject 
to one king. The capital is Lanchang. Cochin China is about 
Foo miles long, and 400 broad: the inhabitants reiemble the 
Chineſe, to whom they are ſubject : the capital is Saigon. The 
Cochin Chineſe are induſtrious, they cultivate the earth aiſi- 
duouſly, and raiſe great quantities of ſugar, without flaves. 
Cambodia is about 500 miles long, and 400 broad; but, on ac- 
count of the ſultry air, and noxious animals bred in the 
woods, is only habitable on the banks of a large river that runs 
through it: the capital is Cambodia, Chiampa is a ſmall 
kingdom between Cambodia and Cochin China: the capital 
is Padram. Mountains run from N. to S. almoſt the whole 
length of this peninſula. The principal rivers are, Senpoo or 
Burrampooter, Domea, Mecon, Menan, and Ava. 


Theſe kingdoms are repreſented as immenſely rich in the 


treaſures of nature; but theſe advantages are more than coun- 
terbalanced by the havock occaſioned by floods, volcanos, and 


earthquakes, together with ravenous and poiſonous animals, 
and deſpotic government. 85 1 | 

There is a kind of oak grows in this country, called Teek, 
more durable than any produced in Europe. Moſt of the na- 
tives of this peninſula worſhip the Delai Lama; and the greateſt 


part of their princes, who are of that religion, are ſlaves to their 
prieſts and miniſters. 1 5 | 


„„ A. 


THe original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos, or Hin- 


Gosse and their prieſts Bramins. Their religion conſiſted ori- 


vinaliy in the belief of a Supreme Being, the immortality of the 
foul, and a future itate of rewards and puniihments, (perhaps 
alſo a tranſmigration into different bodies) according to the 
lives they had led. But theſe doctrines have funk into idolatry, 
Their book of religious doctrines, named the V edam, has been 
long loſt; yet they are poſſeſſed of a later Vedam, a commen- 
tary upon it, called the Shahſtah, written in Shanſcrit, which 
is a dead language, and known only to the Bramins. 

Ihe Gentoos are divided into four tribes, Bramins, ſol- 
diers, labourers, and mechanics; and theſe into ſubordinate 
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tribes, or caſts, amounting to near eighty. Theſe tribes are 
forbidden to marry, to eat with, or even to drink out of the 
fame veſſel with, one of another tribe, Formerly ite was com- 
mon for women to burn themſelves at their huſbands? funerals ; 
but that is ſeldom practiſed at preſent. | 

India, being partly in the temperate and partly in the torrid 
Zone, the air of it is very different. In the N. it is temperate 
in the S. very hot, though moſt of the maritime places are 
refreſhed by cool breezes from the ſea. The rains continue 
three months every year, which renders the heat more ſupport- 
able, and contributes to fertilize the ground; which produces 
abundance of rice, millet, cotton, figs, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits. | 

The heat of the climate diſpoſes the natives to indolence, not 


only of body but of mind. © It is better,“ fays a Hindoo, “ to 


fit than to walk, and to ſleep than to lit ; but death is the beſt 

of all.” | / | | | 
There are mines of gold and ſilver, and feveral forts of pre- 

cious ſtones, borax, and ſalt-petre. The animals of this coun- 


try are elephants, rhinoceroſes, camels, dromedaries, buffalos, 


lions, tygers, &c, and vaſt numbers of monkeys. The trade is 
excecdingly great in indigo, ſalt-petre, ſilk, pepper, cotton, cal- 
licos, chintſes, and other ſtuffs; and is courted by all trading 
nations: the greateſt ſhare is now centered in England, though 
that of the French and Dutch 1s conſiderable. The complex- 
ion of the natives is olive in the northern parts, in the ſouthern 
black, | 

Marriages here, eſpecially among the Gentoos, are con- 
tracted at a very early period. The males are ſometimes. not 


above 13 years of age, and the females 10 or 11. The men 


begin to decline at 30, and the women at 18. At 25, the latter 
verge on old age. 


There are many different languages in the Eaſt Indies: the 
Mahometants generally underſtand Arabic, becauſe the Koran 
is written in that language. In all handicraft trades that the 
Indians practiſe, they are reckoned neater and better workmen 


than the Europeans. 


333 


INDOSTAN 


Is a peninſula W. of the river Ganges: ſituated between 
7 and 40* N. latitude, and 60* and 92 E. longitude, is bound- 
ed by T artary on the N. and N. E.; by the river Ganges E.; 
by the bay of Bengal S. E.; by the Indian ocean S.; by the 
ſame and Perſia W.: being 2,000 miles long, and 1,500 broad: 


and is compoſed of two great parts, viz. the empire of the eee 
f Mogu 4 
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Mogul, ſubdivided into 27 provinces; and the peninſula within 
the Ganges, containing nine kingdoms and ſoubahſhips: theſe 
are divided into feveral provinces, the chief of which are, 
Iſt. N. and N. E. Delhi, Agra, Patna, and Bengal. 
2d. E. Orixa and Golconda. | 
3d. S. E. on the Coromandel coaſt, the Carnatic, Tanjore, 
and Madura. | EL 
' 4th. S. W. on the Malabar coaſt, Cochin and Callicut: 
Decan (or Viſiapour) Cambaya (or Guzarat) and Malabar (or 
dominions of the Zamorin) with the iſlands of Bombay and Goa. 
The chief towns in Indoſtan are, 1. Delhi, a ſine city, con- 
taining the imperial palace, adorned with the uſual magnifi- 
cence of the eaſt, but pillaged by Nadir Shah of Perſia: Agra, 
the largeſt city in the Indies, where the Dutch have a factory: 
Patna, (or Makſudabad) where the Nabob (or Mogul's vice- 
roy) keeps his court: Calcutta, in the province of Bengat, 
ſituated on one of the branches of the Ganges, the capital of 
the Engliſh company's dominions. The Nabob Sujah Dowla 
having taken this town, in 1756, impriſoned 145 Britiſh ſub- 
ies in a ſmall place called the Black Hole, where 122 of them 
periſhed before the next morning, for want of water and air. 
(handernagore, belonging to the French: Hughley and Dacca, 
on the Ganges, great cities, ſubject to the Engliſh. 2. Oriwza, 
capital of the province of Orixa, from whence the Engliſh 
company draw part of their revenues. Bagnagar, Capital of 
Golconda, a province remarkable for its diamond mines. At 
Benares, in this province, is the Gentoo univerſity, celebrated 
for its antiquity and ſanctity. 3. Biſnagar, capital of the Car- 
natic. Fort St. David's, a ſtrong fort belonging to the Eng- 
liſh. Pondicherry, belonging to the French. Madras, 5,600 
miles S. E. from London (alſo called Fort St. George) the re- 
ſidence of the Engliſh company's government in that part of 
Indoſtan. Tanjore, capital of a kingdom fo called. Tran- 
qucvar, in the fame province, belonging to the Danes; and 
Negapatnam, to the Engliſh. Trich:inopely, capital of the king- 
dom of Madura, which has a pearl filhery. 4. Cochin, where 
the Dutch have a fort. Callicut, where the Engliſh, French, 
and Portugueſe have factories. Aureng- Avad, and Dowlet- 
Alad the ſtrongeſt place in all Indoſtan, are in Decan. Amed- 
Avad, the capital of Cambaya, where the Engliſn have a factory. 
durat, in the ſame province, a ſea-port of conſiderable: trade, 
belonging to the Engliſh. Kannanore, ſubject to the Dutch; 
and Tillichery, to the Engliſh, are in Malaban; which country 
adounds with ſerpents, whoſe poiſon is mortal. In Orixa is the 
dagod, or temple, of the idol Fagaryuut, which is attended by 
500 prieſts, it is an irregular pyramidal black ſtone of about 
4291b, weight, with two valuable diamonds to repreſent eyes, 


and 


* 
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and the noſe and mouth painted with vermilion. Near Dowlet- 
Abad, in Decan, is the pagod of Elora, which, with its tombs, 
chapels, pillars, and many thouſand figures that ſurround it, are 
faid to be cut out of the ſolid rock. Of the other provinces, Tatta 
or Sindia, fituated on the Indus, is inhabited by an immenſe 
number of manufacturers in ſilk and cotton, who make palan- 
quins, or couches with canopies, in which all the great people 
of the caſt are carried on men's ſhoulders, when they go abroad. 


Moultan roduces iron and canes ; and the inhabitants deal 


largely ſos horſes, with the Perſians and Tartars. Cachemire, 
entirely ſurrounded by mountains, is fruitful and populous ; 


the natives are nearly as fair as Europeans, and reckoned witty 


and ingenious, Lahor, one of the fineſt provinces in Indoſtan, 
produces the beſt ſugars ; the capital was once nine miles long; 
but is now decayed. Ayud, Verad, Beker, and Hallabas, are 


inhabited by a hardy race of independent people, the Marattas, 


inhabiting the mountains between Indoſtan and Perſia, the 


moſt warlike race in India, and to whom Nadir Shah was forced 


to ſurrender part of the ſpoils of Delhi. Kanora, a ſmall king- 


dom, about 40 miles from Goa, 1s generally governed by a 
a queen, whoſe ſon has the title of Rajah: the country pro- 
duces great quantities of rice. The natives are commercial; 
braver, and more civilized, than their neighbours. Myſore, 
the native province of the famous Hyder Ally, who extended 
his dominions on every ſide, and of Tippoo Saib his ſon, lies 8. 
of the Carnatic. At the foot of the mountains, named Gauts, 
which ſeparate Myſore from Malabar, live the Chriſtians of 
St. Thomas, deſcendants of ſome who, as tradition reports, 
were converted by that apoſtle. The territories poſſeſſed by 
the different powers in India, are ſubject to almoſt annual re- 
volutions, every one ſeizing what he can, and the different de- 
pendant princes continually endeavour to throw off the yoke, 
while the Gentoos, leaving war to the Europeans, Mahometans, 
the tribe of Raja-poots, or ſoldiers, and the warlike nations in- 


habiting the northern provinces, quietly ſubmit to the party 
. victorious in the held; the iſland of Bombay contains near 


60,000 inhabitants, and is one of the principal ſettlements of 
the Engliſh in this part of the world; in its harbour 1000 ſhips 
may ride at anchor. Goa is a great city and ſea-port in the 
iſland of Goa, belonging to the Portugueſe, who have a territory 
about 20 leagues in length, on the continent oppoſite. 

The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus and 


Naugracut, inhabited by the Marattas, Afghans or Patans, 


and other warlike people; and Balagauts, which run almoſt the 


whole length of Indoſtan from N. to S. and are fo high, that 


they ſtop the courſe of the winds. Cape Comorin, the ſouthern 
part of this peninſula, though not above three leagues in ex- 
| Mg tent 
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tent, is famous for having, within that ſmall ſpace, the two ſea- 
ſons of the year; the trees being loaded with bloſſoms and fruit 
on one fide, while on the other they are leafleſs. This pheno- 
menon is owing to the Balagaute mountains, which occaſion the 
wind on one ſide of the cape to blow conſtantly from the weſt, 
and on the other from the eaſt. The chief rivers are, I. the In- 
dus, which riſes in the mountains that ſeparate Tartary. from 
indoſtan, and running S. W. on the borders of Perſia, diſcharges 
itſelf by ſeveral channels into the Indian ocean, near the gulf 
of Sindi: 2. the Ganges, a large and celebrated river, which 
riſes in the mountains above-mentioned, and running S. E. falls 
into the bay of Bengal by ſeveral channels: and, 3. The 
Kiſina, which divides the Carnatic fron. Golconda, and runs 
through Decan, "Theſe three rivers are by the natives eſteem- 
ed holy; and they believe that whoever bathes in them 1s 
cleanſed from his ſins. 

The heat of the air in the peninſula within the Ganges is 
moderated by breezes from the ſea, which blow in that di- 
rection from noon. to midnight. During the other 12 hours, 
it blows off the land, and then the air is intolerably hot. 

The Mahometans of Indoſtan, computed at 10,000,000, are 
called Moors. Mahometaniſm is the religion of the Great Mo- 
gul, and of the higher ranks; but the common people, reckoned 
at 100,000,000, are almoſt all Gentoos, who abſtain from ktl- 
ling or eating any thing that has enjoyed life, (as they believe in 
the tranſmigration of ſouls) look upon a cow as almoſt divine, 
and think a man happy who has died with the tail of one of them 
in his hand. Above half the empire 1s ſubject to Rajahs, or 
kings, who exerciſe ſovereignty, only paying a nominal obedi- 
ence to the Great Mogul. The founder of this empire was 
Tamerlane, the Mogul Tartar, who invaded it in 1398. Some 
of his. deſcendants extended their authority over all Indoſtan. 
In 1739, Nadir Shah, the Perſian, invaded this empire, deſtroyed 
200, 00 people, and carried off treaſure to the amount of 
230,000,000 ſterling : fince that time the power of the Mogul 
is declined ; the governors of provinces have become ſove- 
reign princes ; and various European nations, eſpecially the 
Engliſh, have poſſeſſed themſelves of large territories in the 
richeſt provinces : the dominions of the Jaſt-mentioned power 
contain 250,000 ſquare miles, and 20 million of inhabitants. 
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SITUATED between 44 and 70 E. longitude, and 250 and 
44 N. latitude, is bounded N. by the Caſpian fea, and part of 
Great Tartary; E. by India; S. bythe gulph of Ormus, and 
the Indian ocean; and W. by Turkey in Aſia; being about 
1, 300 miles in length, and 1, 100 in breadth; and is divided 
into 14 provinces :—Choralan, part of the ancient Hyrcania; 


Sablueſtan, including the ancient Bactriana; and Segiſtan, on 


the borders of India: Makeran, Kerman, and Farſiſtan, the 
ancient Perſia, on the ſouth: Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana; 
and Irac-Agem, anciently Parthia, on the frontiers of Turkey: 
Adirbeitzen, formerly called Media; Gangea, Dagiſtan, part 
of the ancient Iberia and Colchis; Ghilan, part of the ancient 
Hyrcania; Shirvan, and Mazanderan, between Turkey and the 


Caſpian ſea. "The principal towns are, 1. paban, (the capital) 


reckoned by ſome the fineſt city in the eaſt, 2,460 miles E. of 
London. 2. Schiras, the capital of Farſiſtan, famous for excel- 
lent wines. About 30 miles N. E. of this place are the ruins 
of the famous palace of Perſepolis. 3. Gombroon, a conſider- 
able ſea-port, where the Engliſh and Dutch have factories, 
Ormus, the largeſt iſland belonging to Perſia (ſituated in a 
gulph of the ſame name) was in 1 505 taken by the Portugueſe, 
who built in it a very ſtrong fortification, and added ſo many 
improvements, that it was conſidered as a paradiſe, Their 
merchants got immenſe riches ; and it was a common ſaying at 
that time, that if the world were a ring, Ormus muſt be the 
diamond in it. In 1622, the Engliſh and Perſians beſieged the 
city of Ormus, and after they had made themſelves maſters 
thereof, entirely demolithed it: ſince which time have been 


built upon the ſame ſpot above 4,000 houſes by the Perſians, 


who carry on a great trade in jewels, pearls, and ſpices. There 
is alſo another iſland belonging to Perſia, called Baharen, ſitu- 
ated in the gulph of Baſſora: it is but thinly peopled, for want 
of freſh water, there being but one ſpring in the whole ifland. 
Here is a great pearl fiſhery. | 

The principal mountains in Perſia are, Caucaſus, Ararat, 
or the mountains of Daghiſtan, and the great range of moun- 
tains called Paurus. The chief rivers are, the Kur and Aras, 
anciently the Araxes, which riſe in the mountains of Ararat, 


and after uniting their ſtreams, fall into the Caſpian; the 


Oxus, which ſeparates Perſia from Tartary ; the Indus on the 
E.; and the Euphrates and Tigris on the W. | | 


The air of this country is cold towards mount Caucaſus ; 


in the midland parts it is pure and temperate : in the ſouthern 


provinces {corching for ſeveral months in the year. In ee 
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which borders on Tartary and the Caſpian ſea, the ground is 
barren, producing Jittle corn, and fruits; but S. of Mount 
Taurus, the country is pleaſant, and produces plenty of corn, 
wine, oil, fruits, as dates, oranges, piſtachio-nuts, &c. ; ſilk, 
ſenna, rhubarb, aflafcetida, ſulphur, falt-petre, antimony, ſalt; 
and quarries of marble, turquoife ſtones, iron, copper, and Icad. 

The moſt uſeful animals in Perſia are camels, a ſpirited 
breed 'of horſes, and ſheep remarkable for having ponderous 
tails, and fix or ſeven horns. | | 

The Perfians are handſome, given to the ſtudy of aſtrology, 
(many of them making it their buſineſs to ſearch after future 
events by obſervations on the ſtars) prone to diſſimulation, 
flattery, and ſwearing ; proud, paſſionate, and revengeful; 
luxuricus and extravagant : they are fond of tobacco, opium, 
and coffee. They are in general reſpectful to their ſupe- 
riors, juſt and honeſt in their dealings, and extremely civil to 
ſtrangers. | 

They are the moſt learned of the Eaſtern nations. And the 
Perſian language is in great requeſt in Aſia. 

The Perſians profeſs the Mahometan religion, but are of a 
different ſect from the Turks. The third ſucceſſor of Maho- 
met was Omar, and the ſixth was Ali; theſe two differed in 
their explication of the Koran: the Turks hold with Omar, 
and the Perſians with Ali. In ſome parts of Perſia they re- 
tain the worſhip of the ſun and the fire; the prieſt's hold- 
ing a new-born child towards the fun, or over the fire, is 
in them analogous to our baptiſm. 

Perſia is an abfolute monarchy. The king's title is Shah, 
or the diſpoſer of kingdoms. Likewiſe Khan and Sultan. He 
carries on trade by means of Armenians ; who, as his agents, 
have the refuſal of all articles of merchandize. By the laws of 
Perſia, the blind are incapable of ſucceeding to the throne ; for 
this reaſon the reigning prince uſually puts out the eyes of all 
the males of the royal family, of whom he is jealous. The 
military force of this kingdom, under Nadir Shah, did not ex- 
ceed 60,000 men. | a 

There is no ſuch thing as hereditary nobility. Every perſon 
is eſteemed according to his office ; the moment he is deprived 
of that, he returns to his original ſtation. 7 
Near Baku, a city in the N. of Perſia, is a ſpot of ground 
impregnated with inflammatory qualities. Here are ſeveral 
old temples, in one of which a flame riſes from the end of a 
hollow cane ſtuck in the ground, which is regarded and adored 
by the Guebres as the ſacred flame of the univerſal fire. In 
the city of Iſpahan is a large pillar, ſixty feet high, conſiſting 
purely of the ſkulls of beaſts, erected by Shah-Abbas the Great: 
upon a ſedition of his nobles, he vowed to rear up a column of 

N 1 | their 
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their heads, as a monument of their diſobedience, if they per- 
ſiſted in their deſigns; but they ſurrendering upon diſcretion, 
he ordered each of them to bring the head of ſome beaſt, and 
lay at his feet; which was accordingly done, and of them he 


made the aforeſaid pillar, in lieu of a column of their own heads. 


This country has undergone many revolutions ; under the 
Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, Grreeks, and Parthians. It was 
conquered by the Arabs under the. Caliphs: then Tamerlane, 
whoſe ſucceſſors were ſupplanted by a doctor of laws, named 
Sophi ; whoſe decendants were called Sophies, the. laſt of which 


was put to death by Nadir Shah, who uſurped his throne, and, 
after great ſucceſſes againſt the 'T urks, Moguls, and Tartars, 
was ailaſſinated in the year 1747. After his death, many com- 


petitors for the crown aroſe ; the fortunate one, named Kerim 
Khan, was crowned at Tauris in 1763. But, according to the 
lateſt accounts, the internal ſtate of this. country is far from be- 
ing ſettled, | | : 


ARABIA. 


SITUATED between 35* and 60? E. longitude, and 125 and 
30 N. latitude, is bounded by Turkey N.; by the gults 
of Perſia and Ormus, E.; by the Indian ocean, S.; and the 


| Red Sea W.; being 1,300 miles long, and 1,200 broad. This 


country is divided into three parts, viz. Arabia Petrea, or the 
Rocky, to the N. W. the chief town of which is Suez, the Ar- 
ſinoe of the ancients: Arabia Deſerta, or the Deſert, in the 
middle, which is ſubdivided into -Hadgiaz or Mecca, and Te- 
hama: the chief towns are Mecca, where Mahomet was born, 
2,040 miles S. E. of London (this, city is ſupported by the re- 
fort of many thouſand pilgrims, from the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries, who annually -pay their devotions at the moſque, which 
is a mall ſtructure, around which is a continued portico, having 
an hundred cupolas, with a window above in each, and a gilded 
dome); Dgidda, the port of Mecca; Medina, famous for being 
the burial-place of Mahomet, and where is a ſtately moſque, ſup- 
ported by 400 pillars, and adorned with 300 ſilver lamps, con- 


tinually burning; Arabia Felix to the S. E. which adjoins the 
ocean, is ſubdivided into Mocha, Hadramaut, Caſſeen, Segur, | 


Oman or Muſcot, Yemen and Bahara. The principal towns are 
of the fame names, except Eicalf, the capital of Bahara, Mocha, 
the capital of the diſtrict of that name, ſometimes called the 
kingdom of Sunna, near the ſtrait of Babelmandel, is a town of 
great trade, eſpecially in coffee. 


The principal mountains are, Sinai and Horeb, in Arabia 
Petræa; and Gib el Ared, in Arabia Felix, but much of the in- 


terior country is hills and rocks. 


The 
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In ſome parts of Arabia, are immenſe ſands, which, when 
agitated by the winds, roll in huge mountains, like the waves of 
the ſea; under theſe whole caravans have ſometimes been bu- 

ried. In theſe deſerts, where nothing is preſented to the view 
but ſand, the caravans are obliged to direct their march by the 

compaſs in the day, and at night by the ſtars. The produc- 
tions of Arabia are, balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, 
frankincenſe, ſpikenard, cinnamon, pepper, cardamum, honey, 
wax, coffee, dates, pomegranates, figs, and many valuable 
gums, drugs, and fruits. "8.2 

The moſt uſeful: animals are camels, dromedaries, and an 
exceeding” fine breed of horſes, from which the beſt horſes both 
in Turkey and Perſia are deſcended; and moſt of the European 
nations, particularly the Engliſh; have improved their breed by 
means of the Arabian. 560 rt igett I 42 

The Arabs are a tawny people, of a middling ſize, nimble, 
good horſemen, and archers: grave and ſober: but naturally 
lazy and indolent, except in war, then their motions are rapid 
and irreſiſtible. They are much given to robbery, and few tra- 
vellers paſs through the country without being ſufferers. They 
plunder in large parties, under the command of a captain; and 
ſo late as 17 58, a body of 50,000 Arabians, attacked a caravan 
of merchants and pilgrims from Mecca, killed about 60,000 
perſons, and pillaged it of every thing valuable, though eſcorted 
bya Turkiſh-army. They are divided into tribes or clans, like 
the ancient Jews, the Scotch Highlanders, and the Tartars. 
Thoſe who live in towns follow trades; aſtronomy and phylic 
are the favorite, ſtudies of the better fort. The air of the N. 
is very hot during the ſummer, the heavens being ſeldom ca- 
nopied with clouds: but in the S8. it is rendered more temperate 
by refreſhing* dews, which fall nightly in abundance, The 
country in general, is ſubject to hot poiſonous winds, which 
often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. 

The Arabians in general profeſs Mahometaniſm ; but ſome 
of the wandering -tribes are Pagans. Part of Arabia is no- 
minally ſubject to the grand Signior, who pays ſome of the 
tribes for protecting the caravans. . Other parts are governed 
by their own petty princes, ſtyled Aerifs and [mans, Many + 
tribes are deſcended from Iſmael, the ſon of Abraham, and have 
always preſerved their independency; and, under Mahomet, 
and the Caliphs his ſucceſſors, over-run the greateſt part of 

Aſia, part of Africa, and Europe, till the conqueſt of the 
Turks reduced their power. Such of them as founded empires 
and kingdoms in Aſia and Egypt were ſtyled Saracens; and 
thoſe ſettled in Mauritania and Europe were called Moors. 


TURKEY 
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oo TURKEY IN A: 


Struargp between 27% and 462 E. longitude, and 28ů and 
and 45* N. latitude is bounded by the Black ſea and Cir- 
caſſia, N.; by Perſia, E.; by Arabia and the Levant ſea, S.; and 


by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, and the Propontis, W.; 
being 1000 miles long, and 800 broad. The provinces to the 
eaſt, are Iraca Arabica, or Chaldea, containing the cities of 
Baſſora and Bagdat, 2,160 miles E. of London; Diarbec or 


Meſopotamia, containing Diarbec, Orfa, and Mouſul, where 


formerly ftood Nineveh ; Curdiſtan or Aſſyria, containing 
Curdiſtan and Baltis ; Turcomania or Armenia containing Er- 
zerum, 1,860 miles E. of London, and Van; Syria with Pa- 
leſtine, containing Aleppo, one of the moſt conſiderable towns 


in the Turkiſh empire, 1, 860 miles E. of London; inhabited 


by 235, ooo people; many European merchants: live here: it 


likewiſe contains Antioch, Damaſcus, now called Sham, Tri- 


poli, Scanderoon, and Jeruſalem, 1,920 miles S. E. of Lon- 
don; Sidon (called Said) a place of ſome trade: and Tyre 


(named Sur) deſerted. To the W. is Natolia, or the Leſſer 
Aſia: ſubdivided into—Natolia Proper, containing Burſa, a 


large and fine town, famous for tapeſtry; Nice; Smyrna, 
1,440 miles S. E. of London, a large and rich ſea- port, the ren- 
dezvous of merchants from almoſt all parts; and Epheſus, 
now called Ajſalouc, where ſtood the famous temple of Diana, 
one of the wonders of the world, which was burnt on the night 
that Alexander the Great was born: Amaſia, containing Ama- 
fia, Trapezond, and Sinope ; Aladulia, containing: Ajazzo and 
Marat; and Caramania, which contains Satalia and Teraflo. 
On the coaſt of the Egean ſea, about 100 miles N. of Smyrna, 
ſtood the famous Troy, ſo celebrated by the ancient poets and 
hiſtorians ; the ſituation of this city is now only known by 
being oppoſite to the iſle of Tenedos, and by the name of a 


_ brook, which the poets magnified into a river. 


The principal mountains are Olympus, Ida, Taurus, Cau- 
caſus, Ararat, Lebanon, and Hermon. The chief rivers are, the 
Euphrates, which riſes in Armenia, and running long S. E. 
empties itſelf into the Perſian gulph; and the Tigris, which runs 
E. of the Euphrates, and falls into it a little below, Bagdat. The 
other rivers are the Orontes, Meander, and Jordan. 

Turkey produces filk, corn, wine, oil, honey, coffee, myrrh, 
frankincenſe, aromatic plants and drugs, olives, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, hgs, dates, &c. in perfection, with little culture; alſo 
plenty of delicious fiſn, and many excellent medicinal ſprings. 

T his country contains nearly the ſame animals as thoſe lying 
under ſimilar parallels. Of all quadrupeds, camels are >a 
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the greateſt requeſt, on account of their ſtrength and agi- 
lity, but particularly for their moderation in eating and drink- 
ing, in which they excel ali other animals. Camlets are fo 
called from having been OY made of camel's hair and ſilk, 
though they are now. made of wool and filk. The moſt ſin- 
gular bird in Turkey is the Oſtrich, alike remarkable for tall- 
neſs, ſwiftneſs, and ſtupidity.ä— The 't-urks have little trade, 
chiefly carried on by Chriſtians and Jews. They manufac- 
ture cottons, carpets, leather, and ſoap , their other articles of 
traffic are generally exported raw. "I his country produces the 
fame metals as the richeſt kingdoms of Europe. The number 
of people in this empire is not in proportion to its extent or 
fertility, owing partly to the practice of polygamy ; and partly, 
perhaps chiefly, to the terrible havock made by the plague, which 
commonly breaks out in Turkey every four or five years. 

The Turks ſit croſs-legged, and eat their victuals with ſpoons. 
They wear turbans and veſts; the women never appear abroad 
without a veil; wine is forbidden by their law; but the men 
ſmoke, and intoxicate themſelves with opium. The men are 
allowed to marry four wives, and to keep as many concubines as 
they can maintain. Re” 

Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of the government, and the 
_ precarious nature of property in this country, yet the rights of 

individuals may be rendered fixed and permanent by being 
annexed to the moſques, which is done at a ſmall expence. In 
this manner Jews and Chriſtians, as well as Mahometans, may 
ſecure the enjoyment, of their lands to the lateſt poſterity; and 
ſo ſacred is this law held, that there has never been an inſtance 
of the ſovereign's endeavouring to infringe it. The ſovereign 
of Turkey is called the grand Signior; and his titles are ſwelled 
with all_the pomp of eaſtern magnificence. The Shadow of 
God; a God upon Earth, Brother to the Sun and Moon; 
Diſpoſer of all earthly Crowns, &c.” His arms are a creſcent ; 
The religion is ——— The high- prieſt is called the 
Mufti, the prime minifter and generaliſſimo of the armies is 
called the Grand Vizier; and the governors of provinces are 
ſtiled Baſhaws, the enſigns of whole dignity are horſe's tails; 
there is no hereditary nobility in this empire; none are ho- 
noured any longer than while they continue in office. An 
perſon may be a prieſt that takes the habit, and performs the 
functions, and he may lay down the office when he pleaſes. 
There is no ſuch thing as ordination among them. 

The land forces of Tugkey, including militia, amount to 
400,000 men, beſides auxiliary troops furniſhed by tributary 
princes, in time of war. But their chief dependance is on their 
Spahis and Janizaries, or horſe and foot-guards; the former 
amounting to 12,000, the latter to about 25,000. | 
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It is difficult to aſcertain the revenues of the Turkiſh ung 
According to the beſt accounts, they amount to 25,000,008], 


but bring into the treaſury no more than 3, 200, oool.: to which 
large addition is annually made by preſents from great men, 


and confiſcations of thoſe depoſed or put to death; for in either 
of the latter caſes, the ſovereign is heir to all; on which ac- 
count rich men are often ſtrangled on various pretences ; and 
the governors of provinces oppreſs the people, that they may 
be able to ſend rich preſents to their maſter, both to keep their 
places, and preſerve their lives. 

The principal curioſities of Turkey conſiſt in the ruins of 


buildings, and cities erected by the Romans, Greeks, and Sa- 


racens, the chief of which are the cities of Balbec and Palmyra; 
the firſt ſituated on a riſing plain, between Tripoli in Syria, 


and Damaſcus, at the foot of Mount Libanus : it. is the ancient 


Heliopolis of Cœlo- Syria. A ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, 
with a front of eight columns, and fifteen in flank, every where 
richly ornamented with figures of gods, heroes, and emperors. 
The ruins of Palmyra, or Tadmor, in the Deſert of Arabia 
Petrea, about 33 deg. N. lat. and 200 miles S. E. of Aleppo, 
are more auguſt than thoſe of Balbec. The temple of the 
Sun lies in ruins; but the acceſs to it is through a vaſt num- 
ber of beautiful Corinthian columns of white marble of the 
greateſt grandeur and beauty. "Theſe are contraſted by the 
miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who now dwell among 
them. The Aſiatics aſcribe the building of theſe cities to So- 


lomon. Zenobia was the laſt ſovereign of Palmyra, and her 


ſecretary was the celebrated critic Longinus. 
The Turks are originally a Tartar nation, and from a very 
ſmall beginning, extended their conqueſts, under warlike 


leaders, from the ſhores of the Caſpian, over the greateſt part 


of the Saracen and Greek empires. 


ASIATIC ISLANDS. 


Tre Maldives are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, between the 


equator and 8* N. latitude, near Cape Comorin, They pro- 


duce large cocoa-trees, from which the natives build veſlels of 
30 tons. Their hulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, 
proviſions, and firing, are all from this uſeful tree. They are 
chiefly reſorted to by the Dutch, who trade with them for cow- 
ries, a ſmall kind of ſhells, which paſs for money among the 
negroes in Africa. | | = 
Ceylon, (long. 78® to 82® E.; lat. 6 to 10 N.) is 250 miles 
long, 200 broad, and faid to be, by nature, the richeſt and fineſt 


land in the world. It is ſeparated from the coaſt of _ 
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mandel by a narrow trait. It produces every thing in plenty, 
but the chief commodity is cinnamon, which is indeed peculiar 
to this iſland. The Dutch poſſeſs the principal places along 
the ſea-coaſt. Their chief ſettlement is the port of Columbo. 

Candy is the capital of the interior parts, which are poſſeſſed 
by the deſcendants of the ancient natives, called Cinglafles, 
and who are idolaters. In this iſland is the port and fort of 
Trincomale, taken by the Englith, and retaken by the F rench, 
during the laſt war. 

The Andaman and Nicobar iſlands lie at the entrance of the 
bay of Bengal, N. of Sumatra, and furniſh refreſhments to 
ſhipping. 

The Sunda iſlands are ſituated between 93? and 120 E. longs 
and 8? N. 8? S. lat. and compr:h-nd the iſlands of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and ſeveral ſmaller ones. 

Sumatra is ſeparated from the E. peninſula of India by the 
ſtrait of Malacca. It is divided into two equal parts by the 
equator, being 3? N. W. and 5? 8. E. of it. This ifland is 
1.000 miles long, and 100 broad. It produces fo much gold, 
that it has been thought the Ophir of the Scriptures ; its trade 
with the Europeans conſiſts chiefly in pepper, and caſſia. The 
Europeans give the name of Ophir to its higheſt mountain, 
which is ſaid to be 13,842 feet above the level of the fea. The 
Engliſh Eaft-India Company have ſeveral ſettlements here, the 
chief are Bencoolen and Fort Marlborough; the Dutch have one 
at Palembang. The ſea-coaſts are poſſeſſed by Mahometan 
princes, of whom the king of Achen is the moſt conſiderable. 
The interior parts are governed by Pagan princes, The people 
in the interior parts between the Dutch and Engliſh ſettlements, 
write on narrow flips of the bark of a tree; contrary to the 
cuſtom of the eaſtern nations, they write from left to right, and 1 
begin at the bottom. heſe people are cannibals; they eat - vi 
their priſoners, and hang up their ſkulls in the rooms where the | 
unmarried men and boys ſleep. About 30 leagues from Su- 

matra lies the ifland of Enganho, furrounded by dangerous 
[0cks, and inhabited by tall naked favages, who generally go 
med, and ſpeak a language different from thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. 1 

1 Java is S. of Sumatra; from which it is ſeparated by the i 

art of Sunda. The oreateſt part belongs to the Dutch. 04. 1 
T heir Capital ſettlement here is Batavia, a noble and populous | FRY 
City (lat. 6 deg. S.) having one of the fineſt harbours in the | 
world. Here reſides the governor-general of the Dutch Eaſt- 
India company, who is attended by his guards, and appears 
abroad with a magnificence ſuperior to that of any European 
prince, The number of Chineſe ſettled in Java is about 
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100,000. 30,000 of theſe people were, in 1740, maſſacred by 
the Dutch, on a groundleſs pretence of their conſpiring againſt 
the government. "The reſt of the iſland is divided among three 
native princes, called the Emperor, the Maſſay, and the 
Sultan, It is ſaid, that in the dominions of the firſt mentioned 
prince, about 14 leagues from Soura-Charta, his capital, and 
about 27 from Batavia, in a valley ſurrounded by a circle of high 
hills, grows the Bohon Upas, a tree producing a moſt virulent 
poiſon, uſed in the execution of criminals, and for dipping the 


points of warlike inſtruments. Such kinds of vegetable poiſons 


are uſed in various parts of the Eaſt, for ſuch purpoſes ; and 
many extravagant ſtories are told of their fatal effects. 
Borneo, one of the largeſt iſlands in the world, is 800 miles 


long, and 700 broad, ſituated on both ſides the line, and pro- 


duces rice, cotton, canes, gold, diamonds, and many ſorts of 
fruits, beſides ſeveral animals unknown to Europeans. The 
inhabitans on the ſea-coaſt are Mahometans ; the reſt are Pa- 
gans. The capital town is Borneo on the N. fide of the iſland, 


The Ouran-Qutang, a monkey, of all brute creatures reſem- 


bling man the moſt, is a native of this iſland. Attempts have 
been made to bring them to Europe; but they die when they 
come into the colder regions. On the north of Borneo lies the 
iſland of Balambangan, where the Engliſh Eaſt-India company 
endeavoured to make a ſettlement. 

Celebes or Macaſſer (ſituated under the equator) is 160 
leagues diſtant from Batavia, being 500 miles long, and 200 
broad. Its chief products are gold, pepper, and opium. The 
Dutch have a fortification on this iſland ; but the internal part 
is governed by three kings, the chief of whom reſides at Ma- 
caſjar, the capital. This iſland produces a dreadful poiſon-tree. 

The Moluccas or Spice iſlands (fituated in 1250 E. longi- 
tude, and between 1* S. and 2? N. latitude) produce vaſt quan- 
tities of cloves, mace, and nutmegs, which are monopolized by 
the Dutch: the largeſt is Ternate, which is only 3o miles in 
circumference. | | 5 

The Banda iſles (ſituated between 127 and 128 E. long. 
and 4 and 5 S. lat.) are five in number; Lantor, where is 
the capital of the ſame name; Poleron, Roſinging, Poolaway, 


and Gonapi. Thele iſlands are ſubject to the Dutch, and 


produce nutmegs and cloves. 


Amboyua, ſometimes reckoned one of the Moluccas, is ſitu- 
ated between 35 and 4 8. lat.; being about 70 miles in circum- 


ference: is valuable for the cloves it produces, and was for- 


merly poſſeſſed by the Engliſh and Dutch : but in 1622 the 


Dutch murdered all the Engliſh on the iſland, and have poſ- 
felled it ever ſince. | 


The 
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The Philippines, ſaid to be 1,100 in number, are N. E. of 
Borneo. Manilla, or Luconia, the chief of them, is 400 miles 
long, 200 broad, and ſubject to the Spaniards. No country 
appears more beautiful, here being a perpetual verdure; buds, 
bloſſoms, and fruit, are found upon the trees all the year, as 
well on the mountains as in the gardens that are cultivated. 
Gold is waſhed down from the hills, and found mixed with the 
ſand of the rivers. But theſe iſlands being hot and moiſt, pro- 
duce abundance of venomous creatures, poiſonous herbs and 
flowers: they have volcanos, and are very ſubject to earth- 
quakes. A tree called Hamet, and a fort of cane which grows 
in the mountains, are ſaid to contain within them a quantity of 
fair water. Moſt of the other iſlands are governed by petty 
princes or ſultans of their own. The ſultan of Mindanao, the 
largeſt iſland next to Manilla, is a Mahometan. | 

The Mariannes, or Ladrones, ſo called from the pilfering diſ- 
poſition of the inhabitants (in 1402 E. long. and 140 N. lat.) are 
about 600 leagues E. of China, and little known. The chief 
is Guam. At one of theſe, called 7:n:an, Lord Anſon firſt 
touched, after paſſing the Pacific ocean, in his celebrated 
voyage round the world. 1 

The Japan iſlands (extending from 130 to 147 E. long. 
and from 300 to 41 N. lat.) form what is called the empire of 
Japan. The principal of theſe iſlands is Niphan, and the chief 
town Feddo. The ſoil and productions are much the fame as 
in China; the inhabitants are famous for the lacquer-ware, 
known by the name of Japan. The emperor of Japan is a de- 
ſpotic prince, having an immenſe revenue, and a great ſtand- 
ing army. The Japaneſe trade only with the Chineſe and the 
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' GEOGRAPHICAL, RECAPITULATION 
OF 
THE PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 
0 F 
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( To be anſwered by Memor ) with as many Particulars as poi ble ) 


© o * 0 „% % „% % % % „% % 000600 „ „ 4 © 
89 


How i is Aſia ſituated and divided ? 


What are its principal iſlands and ſeas 3 

The fituation, &c. of Tartary ? 

The Delai Lama? 

The ſituation, &c. of Turkey i in Aſia? 

What moſt particular in the cuſtoms of the Turks ? ? 


How are they governed ? 


What is the ſituation, &c. of Arabia? 
The ſituation, &c. of Perſia ? 

The iflands belonging to it ? 

The religion of Perſia ? 

The Gentoos ? 

The products, &c. of India? 

How is India divided? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Indoſtan ? 
The ſituation, &c. of the farther peninſula ? 
The religion of the natives ? 

The ſituation, &c. of China? 


The principal iſlands belonging to it? 


Its principal curiofitics ? 
The religion of the people: 


The ſituation, &c. of Corea? 


The ſituation, &c. of the Aſiatic iſles ? 
Their chief towns, products, &c, ? 
What is each remarkable for? 


AFRICA. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL PRECEPTOR. 


AF IG As 


IS a large peninſula, ſituated between 37* N. and 34 S. lat. 


and between 17 W. and 52? E. longitude: it is bounded on 
the N. by the Mediterranean, which ſeparates it from Europe; 
on the S. by the Southern ocean; on the N. E. by the iſthmus 
of Suez, which joins it to Aſia; on the E. by the Red fea and 
the Indian ocean ; and on the W. by the Atlantic ocean, which 
ſeparates it from America: it is 4,300 miles long from N. to 
S. and 3,500 broad from E. to W. The interior parts con- 
tain vaſt tracts of ſandy deſarts, little known to Europeans, fo 
that they may almoſt be ranked with undiſcovered countries, 
The heat on the weſtern coaſt of Africa is infinitely greater 
than in any other part of the globe, owing to the winds firſt 
paſſing over the hot deſarts of Arabia, and afterwards the burn- 


ing ſands of Africa, ſo that when they arrive on the weſtern 


coaſt, they are almoſt intolerable. Yet the ſame wind, which 
is a ſuffocating blaſt on the ſhores of Africa, is a refreſhing 
breeze on the eaſtern coaſt of America, being cooled in croſ- 
fing the vaſt Atlantic ocean. From the great heat of Africa, 
inow 1s unknown, except at the tops of ſome of the higheſt 
mountains; and the natives in general treat as fictions the ac- 
counts of ſtrangers who ſpeak of ice. | 

Africa is divided into 15 principal parts: 8 north and north- 
caſt; namely, (from W. to E.) Barbary, Biledulgerid, Egypt, 
Z.aara, Nubia, Abyſſinia, Abex, and Ajan: and 7 ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt; namely, (from. N. to 8.) Negroland, Guinea, 
Congo, Monemugi, Zanguebar, Monomotapa, and Caffraria. 
The principal African. Iſlands are, the Azores, Madeira, Ca- 
narics, and Cape Verd, to the N. W.; St. Helena on the S. W. 
Madagaſcar and Mauritius, to the S. E. 
ſtraits, and gulfs near Africa have been treated of under Europe 
and Aſia; except the channel of Moſambique, which is in the 


Indian ocean, between the S. E. of Africa and the iſland of Ma- 


dagaſcar, The principal mountains of Africa are (1.) thoſe 
ot Atlas, which extend from the Atlantic ocean (to which they 
give name) to Egypt; (2.) the mountains of the moon, be- 
tween Abyſſinia and Monomotapa ; and (3.) Sierra Leona, or 
the mountains of the Lions, which ſtretch from Guinea to 
Ethiopia, | : 


The moſt noted capes are, Cape Verd, the moſt weſterly 
| point 


The principal ſeas, 
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point of Africa, ſo called, becauſe the land always appears green ; 
and the Cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated by the king of Por- 
tugal, in hope of being able to go round it; which the Por- 
tugueſe did in 1498, and diſcovered a paſſage by ſea from Eu- 
rope to the Eaſt Indies. The rivers of moſt note are the Nile, 
and the Niger, both of which periodically overflow the coun- 
tries through which they paſs. 


EGYPT. 


SITUATED between 200 and 322? N. latitude, and 28? and 36® 
E. longitude, is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, N.; by 
the iſthmus of Suez, and the Red Sea E.; by Nubia S.; 
and by the defarts of Africa, W.: being 600 miles in length, 
and 1 50 in breadth. It is divided into e Egypt N. and 
and Upper Egypt 8. The chief towns are Alexandria, on the 
Mediterranean, to the weſt of the Nile: this city, built by 
Alexander the Great, was formerly very magnificent; but is now 
decayed, there are ſtill ſome remains of its ancient ſplendor: 
many of the materials of the old city have been uſed in build- 
ing New Alexandria, commonly called Scanderoon. Reſetta, 
or Raſchid, 25 miles N. E. of Alexandria, Cairo, the capital, 
near the eaſtern banks of the Nile, a large and populous city, 


2,224 miles S. E. of London. Dametta, anciently called Pe- 


Iuſium. Seyd, the ancient Thebes, ſituated on the weſt bank of 
the Nile, 200 miles S. of Cairo. And Suez, on the iſthmus of 


that name. 
The only river in Egypt is the Nile, which riſes in Abyſſi- 


nia, and flowing N. enters Egypt, and runs N. the whole length 


of the kingdom, falling into the Levant ſea by ſeveral channels. 
The Nile begins to riſe in the latter end of May, and conti- 
nues riſing till September or October, when the banks are cut, 


and the water is let into the grand canal, which runs through 


Cairo, and is diſtributed to the fields and gardens, - It 
uſually riſes to twenty-four feet in September, and from that 
time 1t continues to fall till the Jatter end of the year. The 
day the Nile riſes to its proper height is ſolemnized by a feſ- 
tival, fire-works, and other marks of public joy; and number- 


leſs canals are opened to convey its water to all parts. The air of 
this kingdom is hot and unwholſome, being infeſted with vapours 


which aſcend from the mud and lime left by the Nile. In 
April and May, the inhabitants are greatly tormented by drifts 
of ſand. The Nile no ſooner begins to overflow its banks, than 
all infectious diſtempers (even the plague which viſits them once 
in ſix or ſeven years) ceaſe. It ſeldom rains in Egypt. The 


ſoil, as far as the flood extends, has been formed by the 2 
- whic 
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which the Nile carries with it. As ſoon as the waters retire, 
the huſbandman harrows his corn and ſeeds into the mud: in 
ſix weeks afterwards, the fields are covered with grain, peaſe, 
beans, and other pulſe, The north of Egypt is all a ſea at the 
height of the flood, and only the tops of the foreſts and fruit- trees 
appear intermixed with towns and villages built on natural and 
artificial hills; herg, in the dry ſeaſon, are ſeen beautiful gardens, 
corn- fields, and meadows well ſtocked with flocks and herds ; 
| figs, grapes, and palm-trees, from which wine is drawn; 
oranges, lemons, dates, plantains, ſugar-canes, melons, &c. 
In this country grows the papyrus, a ſort of ruſh of which paper 
was anciently made. The common people live part of the 
year on cucumbers. Though the Egyptians have plenty of 
horſes and camels, they will ſuffer Chriſtians to ride on no- 
thing but aſſes, which are here of a remarkable breed; a travel- 
ler hires the owner of the beaſt (or his ſervant) as well as the 
aſs, who trots after the beaſt, and pricks him forward with a 
kind of goad. Here are black cattle in abundance, tygers, hy- 
ænas, antelopes, apes, cameleons, hippopotami, crocodiles, and 
ichneumons ; here are alſo eagles, hawks, pelicans, oftriches, 
variety of water- fowl, and the ibis, which deſtroys ſerpents and 

venomous inſects. The hippopotamus, or river-horſe, found 
in Upper Egypt, is larger than an ox; in its hinder parts 
is like one; it has thick large feet with toes, and a tail like an 
elephant: it is amphibious z comes out of the river, and feeds 
on graſs in the meadows. The crocodile is common in the 
rivers of moſt warm countries: he is amphibious, of great 
length (ſome of them 40 feet long) of the ſhape of a lizard ; his 
back clothed with impenetrable icales like armour : he waits 
for his prey in the ſedge, and under cover on the ſides of rivers, 
and, pretty much reſembling, the trunk of an old tree, ſometimes 
ſurprizes the unwary traveller: is oviparous, its eggs are 
frequently deſtroyed by other animals, or the country would 
ſwarm with them. The oftrich is the largeſt fowl known; and 
ſo heavy that it cannot fly, but runs by the help of its wings, 
as faſt as a horſe; oftriches are ſometimes hunted like other 
game, and are ſo ſtrong, that a man may ride on their backs. 
Egypt exports flax, thread, cotton, leather, callicoes, wax, fal- 
ammoniac, ſaffron, ſugar, ſenna, caſſia, &c. 

Hgypt has more curioſities and antiquities than any other part 
of the world. Its pyramids are prodigious piles of building of 
great extent. The baſis of the largeſt covers 11 acres of 
ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 feet. The laby- 
rinth, in Upper Egypt, is yet more wonderfu] than the pyramids; 
being partly under ground, and cut out of a rock, formeFy con- 
taining 12 palaces, and 1000 chambers, the intricacies of which 
occaſioned its name. Here are alſo pits, from which are dug 


mummies, 
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mummies, or embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, ſome 
of which are perfect, though they have been buried above 
3,000 years, I heſe pits are of prodigious extent. The ſphynx 
is a rock about 30 feet high, near one of the pyramids, cut into 


the ſhape of the head and ſhoulders of a woman, which appears 


above the ſand. At Cairo is a curious well 300 feet deep, called 
Joſeph's well, from the Sultan Joſeph Salah ad din: or Saladine. 
The Egyptians hatch chickens in ovens, covered and heated 


with horſe-dung to the degrees of the hen's warmth. 


The deſcendants of the ancient Egyptians are called Coptis, 


and ſtill keep themſelves a diſtinct people: they are Chriſtians, - 


have preſerved their ancient language, and in general are ex- 
cellent accountants. | 
Though the people of Egypt are now ſunk in ignorance, yet 
they were formerly the molt enlightened people in the world; 
from this country the Greeks derived thoſe arts. and ſciences 
which rendered them famous, Egypt is governed by a Tur- 
kiſh baſhaw, under him are 24 ſubordinate governors, called 
ſangiacs or beys, who, when united, are in fact the ſovereigns 
of Egypt; for if the baſhaw either attempts to violate their 
privileges, or act contrary to their opinion, he is compelled to 
retire, and the Grand Signior appoints another, The fangiacs, 


who are abſolute in their own diſtricts, appoint one of their own 


body to be ſheick-el-bellet, whoſe office is to control the autho- 
rity of the baſhaw ; but the greater part of Upper Egypt is 


1 8 1 
poſſeſſed by the Bedouins or wandering Arabs, who have a 


number of petty princes called fheicks, with whom the baſhaw 
endeavours to be on good. terms, The language of the coun- 
try is Arabic, and Mahometifm is the eftablithed religion. 


N UB [ A. 


BoUNDED by Egypt on the N.: by Abyſſinia, 8.; by the 
Red fea and Abex E.; and by the kingdoms of Tagua, Gaoga, 
and deſert of Gorham, on the W.; is 940 miles long from N. 
to S. and C00 from E. to W. The principal places in this 


kingdom are, Nubia, 2780 miles S8. E. of London, the reſidence 


of the king, which lies near the river Nile, and is large; the houſes 


: a 8 
one ſtory high, and covered with reeds; Dangola, alſo near the 


Nile; and Sennaar, on the frontiers of Abyſſinia. The air of Nu- 
bia is very hot in the day- time, but cool in the night. Along the 
Nile it is pretty well inhabited and fruitful; but the inland coun- 
try is deſarts, which harbour lions, tygers, &c. The deſart of 
Bahouda, lying W. of the Nile, is five days journey over, and 
is the uſual road from Egypt to Abyſſinia. The commodities of 
this kingdom are ſugar, civet, ſandal wood, ſlaves, linen, ivory, 


and black horſes, This country produces a ſubtile and . 
5 a a able 
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able poiſon ; one grain of which is ſaid to be ſufficient to kill 


ten men in half an hour: one ounce of it is ſold for an hundred 
ducats. Here is alſo found gold, and gold ſand in the rivers. ' 


Nubia is governed by its-own king, who is reckoned a power- 
ful prince. The inhabitants are Mahometans, or groſs idola- 
ters; and in general are a debauched ſort of people. 


ABYSSENIA 


BounDED by Nubia on the N.; by the Red ſea and Abex 
E.; by Gorham and Gingiro W.; and by Alaba, the Gallas, 
and Ajan S.; is 900 miles long, and 800 broad. It contains 
various provinces (beſides others which formerly belonged to 
it) governed by their own king; the eaſtern parts on the Red 
ſea, are in poſſeſſion of the Turks. There are 18 nations 
more which are reckoned in Abyſſinia. It affords no places of 
great note, has few towns of above 1000 houſes: and thoſe 
thatched with ſtraw, conically, The capital is Gondar, 3330 
miles S. E. of London. The land is fertile, and the air hot, 
except in the rainy ſeaſon, when, for fix months together, the 
extraordinary quantities of rain cauſe the Nile, whoſe ſource 
is in this country, to riſe and overflow. Here are mines of 
all ſorts of metals, except tin. By ſome authors the king has 
been called Prefter John, or Preſbyter John. The natives 
are of a colour nearly approaching to black; and travellers 
give them the character of a briſk, ſenſible, and civil people. 
They are lovers of learned men, who are held in great re- 
verence and reſpect, They have a mixture of Chriſtianity, 
Judaiſm, and Paganiſm; they have monks and monaſteries, and, 
as they ſay, manutcripts of Enoch, Solomon, and Eſdras, written 
with their own hands. The Jews are numerous, and formerly 
were on the throne ; they think themſelves deſcendants of a 


colony from Judea, in the days of the queen of Sheba, and trace 
their deſcent accordingly. 


A B E X. 


BouxpED by Egypt N.; Ajan 8.; the Red ſea E.; and | 


Abyſſinia and Nubia W. is about 540 miles long, and 130 
broad. The country is deftitute of water, ſandy, and barren z 
more inhabited by wild animals than men ; and the climate 1s 
excethively hot and unwholeſome, The produce is chiefly ebony 
wood. The northern parts are ſubject to the Turks and Arabs. 
The capital, and reſidence of the Turkiſh Beglerbeg, or go- 
ernor, is Suaquem, which has a fine harbour. Ihe fouth 
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f 
London, and has its own king. The inhabitants are Maho- 


metans and Pagans. This country is often conſidered as part 


of Abyſſinia (as it was formerly ;) in fact it is little more than 
the Abyſſinian coaſt of the Red Sea. 


AJAN. 


LyYiNG between 40? and 50* E. longitude, and the equator 
and 10 N. latitude, is bounded by the Red ſea, and ſtraits of 
Babelmandel, N.; Zanguebar S.; the Indian ocean E.; and 
Abyflinia W.; being about goo miles long, and 300 broad, 
Brava, the capital 4,239 miles S. E. of London, is ſubject to the 
Portugueſe. Macapoxa is an independant kingdom, to the 
S. the capital is ſituated near the mouth of a river, both of them of 
the ſame name with the country, which has likewiſe the advan- 
tage ofa good harbour. The kingdom of ADEL, the capital of 
which is Zeila, borders upon Abyſſinia N. and is a fruitful coun- 
try, abounding with wheat, millet, frankincenſe, and pepper; 
and ſheep, the tails of which weigh above 20 pounds each, 
The natives of the two laſt-mentioned kingdoms are Mahome- 
tans. 


MONO-EMUGTI. 


BounDED N. by Abyſſinia, S. by Monomotapa, W. by 
Congo, and E. by Zanguebar, is about 9oo miles long, and 
650 broad. The capital is Chicova, 4,934 miles ſouth of Lon- 
don. The little Europeans know of this country, is from the 
Portugueſe, who making an irruption into it from Zanguebar, 
erected a fort, called St. Martial, on an iſland in the middle of 
the river Zambece, which flows through this country and Zan- 
guebar. The natives are tall and well made, and are idolaters. 
In the midſt of this country is the great lake of Zambre, or 
Maravi. The principal productions of Mono- emugi are gold, 
filver, copper, and elephants teeth. | | 


ZANGUEBAR, 


BounDED by Magadoxa N. by Monomotapa S. the Indian 
ocean E. and by Mone-emugi and unknown parts W. is 
1400 miles long, and 350 broad, lies on the eaſtern coaſt, be- 
tween 3 N. latitude, and 18˙ 8. The principal territories of 


this country are, Mombaza, Melinda, Quiloa, Terra de Ra- 


phel, and Mozambique, each of them with capitals of the 


ſame names, (except Terra de Raphel, whoſe principal town is 
| Montig- 
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Montignate) of which the principal is Melinda, containing 
200,000 inhabitants, 5,143 miles S. E. of London; where the 
Portugueſe have 17 churches, and 9g convents, and always keep 
a ſtrong garriſon, They have. likewiſe built forts and ſettled 
colonies in the capital towns, and trade with the negroes for 
ſlaves, ivory, gold, oftrich-feathers, wax, and drugs. The in- 


habitants, except thoſe converted by the Portugueſe, are Maho- 
metans or idolaters. | 


MONOMOTAPA. 


BouNDED N. by Mono-emugi, by Zanguebar, and the 
eaſtern ocean, E. and by unknown countries, on the W. and 
8. is 960 miles long, and 660 broad; and lies between 15? and 
23˙ꝛ S. latitude, The principal town is Monomotapa, 5,212 
miles S. E. of London. The air is temperate, and the ſoil fer- 
tile in rice and ſugar-canes. Here are mines of gold, many 
oſtriches and elephants, but no horſes. The inhabitants are 
negroes, and their religion is paganiſm. Sofala is ſo rich in 


gold that it has been thought the Ophir of the ſcriptures 


CAFFRARTA, 
; | | * 


Ex r EN PDS from the tropic of Capricorn to 34 S. latitude, 
being 780 miles long, and 660 broad. It is the moſt ſouthern 
country of Africa; at the extremity of which is ſituated the 
Cape of Good Hope, poſſeſſed by the Dutch; who have, by great 
induſtry, produced all the neceſſaries and many of the luxuries 
of life, in abundahce. They have built a handſome town, 


well fortified, called Cape Town, 6,000 miles S. of London: 


and their ſettlements extend up the country. Moſt of the In- 
dia ſhips, belonging to Europe, put in here for refreſhment. 
The moſt remarkable mountains near the Cape are, the Table 
mountain, Devil's head, Lion's head, or Sugar-loaf, and Lion's 
tail. Beſide the port where the ſhips uſually anchor, there are 
ſeveral others, the principal are, Falſe, Table, and Saldanha, bays. 
In the diſtrict called Hottentots Holland, there is a warm bath. 
In the parts not frequented are elephants, rhinoceroſes, lions, 
wild dogs, zebras, buffaloes, fea-cows, and many other animals. 

Caffraria, except what is poſſeſſed by the Dutch, is inhabited 
by Hottentots and wild beaſts. The Hottentots are divided 
into many nations or tribes, whoſe villages, compoſed of huts, 
are called Kraals ; few of the tribes are known further than by 
name, though travellers have penetrated ſome hundred miles 
into the country, Their bodies are uſually beſmeared with 


. 3 Kreaſe 
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greaſe mixed with ſoot, and with the powder of an herb they 
call Bucku, which occaſions a loathſome ſmell. Their ordi- 
nary habit is ſheep-ſkins and calf-ſkins, which they dreſs and 
ornament. In the winter they turn the woolly or hairy fide next 
them, and in ſummer the other : this ſerves them for a bed at 
night, and for their winding-ſheet after death. "They wear one 
ſkin over their ſhoulders, the ends of it croffing each other be- 
fore, and leaving their necks bare; another ſkin 1s faſtened 
round their middle, and reaches down to their knees. The men 
wear, as ornament, the tails of wild beaſts they have killed, faſ- 
tened to their girdles, as a trophy of their valour. Boch ſexes 
ornament their legs with rings of leather, ſometimes inter- 
ſperſed with copper, iron, or braſs. The women who are am- 
bitious to pleaſe, adorn themſelves with necklaces of ſhells: 
they greaſe their faces, necks, and the naked parts of their bo- 
dies, with ſuet; they alſo braid their hair, to give additional ele- 
gance. Amony them there are fome tribes leſs civilized than 
others. Thoſe who are denominated Boſhiemen lead a ſavage 
life; uſe poiſoned weapons; live principally on herbs, roots, 
berries, and inſects, and are generally killed by the Dutch, 
whenever they are met with. „ | 
Africa, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, 
is little known, internally: the diviſions, boundaries, govern- 
ment, and even the names of the tribes or nations, are uncertain 
and various : the productions, manners, and complexions of the 
people, agree in many circumſtances, Where there is ſuffi- 
cient moiſture, the heat of the ſun cauſes amazing fertility, where 
the ſtreams and lakes are few and ſmall, are barren deſarts. 
The wild beaſts of Africa are more in number, are larger, and 
fiercer, than thoſe of any other part of the globe. | 


LOWER GUINEA, ox CONGO. 


SITVATED between the equator and 188. latitude, and 10s 
and 292 E. longitude, is bounded by Benin N.; Mataman and 
Caffraria S.; the inland parts of Africa E.; and the Atlantic 
ocean W. "The whole was formerly governed by one king, but 
has fince been divided into four kingdoms, viz. Loango, Con- 
£0, Angola, 'and Benguela; all at preſent dependent on the 

ortugucſe; who have converted many of the natives to Chriſ- 
tianity, though great part of them ſtill continue idolaters, and 
worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars; beſides ſnakes and other 
animals, and in ſhort, every thing that appears wonderful to 
them. The trade of theſe countries is open to all nations. In 
Loango, which is 400 miles Jong, and 300 broad, the land is fo 
fruitful, that they have three crops of millet in a yea : 
1 | and 
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and there is a great number of trees, from whence they draw 

palm-wine. Their principal trade conſiſts in elephants teeth, 
copper, tin, lead, iron and flaves. The capital town is called 

Loango, 3,800 miles ſouth of London, Congo is above 500 

miles long, and 400 broad; it is intolerably hot, eſpecially in 

the ſummer months. The river Zaire, which riſes in Macoco, 
and divides this kingdom from Loango, contains crocodiles, 
fea and river horſes, whole teeth are prodigiouſly large. There 
are many defart places within land, in which are elephants, 
tygers, leopards, monkeys, and monſtrous ſerpents: near the 

coaſt, the foil is fertile; producing fruits of many kinds, be- 
ſide palm-trees. The principal town is St. Salvador, 4,000 
miles ſouth of London. Angola, divided among ſeveral petty 
princes, is about 350 miles long, and 250 broad, and pro- 
duces Indian corn, beans, oranges, lemons, and other fruits. 
The inhabitants are lazy, and generally idolaters. The prin- 
cipal town is Loando, 4,300 miles ſouth of London. Ben- 
guela is 430 miles long, and 180 broad; the capital is St. Philip 


de Benguela, 4,500 miles ſouth of London, ſituated on the river 


enguela. 


The Jages, or Giages, who border on Mono-emugi, lie 
S. E. of Congo, and are canibals. Macoco is a kingdom 
E. of Loango, directly under the equator. The people are 
called Anzicans, and are likewiſe cannibals ; their king has 
12 petty princes' under him, They worſhip the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars. The king's reſidence is Mouſol, where man's fleſh 
is ſold in the open market; 2. e. of priſoners or criminals, not 


on account of the fcarcity of other meat, but becauſe human 
fleſn is looked on as a delicacy. 
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GUINEA. 


SITUATED between 15? E. and 15% W. longitude, and be- 
tween 4% and 10? north latitude, is bounded by Negroland, N.; 
Congo and the Atlantic ocean S.; unknown lands E.; and the 
Atlantic W.; being 1,800 miles long, and 360 broad; and di- 

vided into (I.) The Grain-coaſt, to named from the great 
quantities of Guinea corn produced there. (2.) The Ivory, or 
Jooth- coaſt, on account of the trade carried on there in elephants 
teeth. (3.) The Gold- coaſt, fo called from the gold ſand found in 
the rivers: the Engliſh coin called a Guinea, was ſo named, as 
being firſt made of gold brought from this country. The coaſt 
belongs to the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Danes. (4.) The 
Slave-coaſt, being the principal part where ſlaves are purchaſed ; 
though all the diviſions produce ſome of each article. That 
part called Malaguette, is not much frequented by Europeans 
this ſhore is called the Pepper - ſhore, on account of the pepper 


that 
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that grows there in abundance. Benin is a large kingdom, 


where Europeans carry on trade, but have no ſettlements. It 


produces pepper, cotton, honey, wax, ambergris, &c. Benin, 
the capital, ſituated oh the river Formoſa, 3, 127 miles ſouth of 
London, is the principal city in Guinea. Whidah was one of 
the moſt populous, rich, and civilized countries of Guinea, but 
about 50 years ago was, together with Great Ardra, conquered 


and ruined by the king of Dahomy, an inland prince. Very 


little of Guinea, beyond the coaſt is known to Europeans. 
The air of Guinea is extremely hot, and unwholſome, eſpe- 


cially to ſtrangers, who generally live but a ſhort time after 


their arrival in it. The ſoil in many places is extremely fertile, 


and in ſome parts very barren. The natives are reckoned to 


have very little religion, or honeſty, among them. 
NEGROL AND, 


Is bounded N. by Zaara; S. by Guinea, from which it is 
ſeparated by the mountains of Sierra Leona, which extend as 
far as Abyſſinia; E. by Abyſſinia and Nubia, and W. by the 
Atlantic ocean; being about 2, 200 miles long, and 840 broad. 


This country is divided into many kingdoms, of which little 
hardly their names, —are known to Europeans, who ſeldom 


go far from the coaſt, where they have factories, and trade 
for oſtrich-feathers, gum, amber, gold-duſt, elephants teeth, 
ſlaves. &c. The river Niger overflows and fertiliſes this 
country, as the Nile does Egypt. The air is very hot, and the 
ſoil rich, it produces plenty of rice, Indian and Guinea corn, 
cattle, and variety of fruits. "The numerous inhabitants of 
this vaſt country are either Mahometans or idolaters, 

In Sierra Leona we have lately endeavoured to plant a colony 
of blacks. 


SAR YT; 


Is the general name now given to the northern part of 
Africa; bounded by the Mediteranean N.; Zahara, or the De- 
fart 8.; Egypt, E.; and the Atlantic ocean W.; being about 
2,500 miles long, and 400 broad. It is divided among ſeveral 
governments, of which thoſe around the coaſt are beſt known 
to Europeans: the internal ſtates being of very uncertain ex- 


tent and greatly deſart. Barbary may be conſidered as includ- 


ing the governments of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 


Morocco, including Fez, is bounded W. by the Atlantic; N. 
by the Mediterranean; S. by Tafilet; E. by Segelmeſſa and Al- 
giers; being 500 miles long, and 480 broad. The chief towns 
are, 1: Morocco, formerly the capital: 2. Fez, 1, 250 miles S. of 

| London 3 
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Tetuan and Sallee are noted for piracy. 


niards. 
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London: 3. Sallee: 4. Mequinez, now. the capital: 5. Tangier : 
6. Ceuta : 7. Tetuan. Tangier formerly belonged to the crown 
of England, being part of the marriage-portion of Catharine 
of Portugal, ſpouſe to Charles the Second; but that prince 
abandoned it, after having demoliſhed the fortifications, in 
168 5. Ceuta is well fortified, and now in poſſeſſion of Spain. 


Algiers (in the Mediterranean) is bounded by that ſea on the 
N.; by the Mountains of Atlas 8.; by Tunis E.; and by 
Morocco and Tafilet on the W.; being 480 miles long, and 
between 40 and 100 broad. It has a capital of the fame name, 
' 1000 miles S. of London, ſurrounded by a wall 12 feet thick, 
and 30 feet high: in 1688 it was terribly bombarded by the 
French; and in 1783 and 1784 by the Spaniards, with no 
great effect. The number of inhabitants amount to 100, ooo 
Mahometans, 15,000 Jews, and 2, 00 Chriſtian ſlaves. They 

ſubſiſt chiefly by piracy, making prize of ſhips belonging to all 
Chriſtian powers that do not buy peace of them. The other 
chief towns are Conſtantina and Oran, both ſtrongly fortified 
by nature and art, the laſt is a ſea- port in poſſeſſion of the Spa- 


Tunis (in the Mediterranean) which bounds it on the N. and 


E.; as Tripoli and Biledulgerid do on the S.; and Algiers on the 


W.; being 22g miles long, and 170 broad is the moſt poliſhed 


of the Barbary ſtates. It contains the remains of many noble 


cities, ſome in good condition. Tunis, the capital is 


ſituated 


1,000 miles S. E. of London, about 30 miles from the place 
where the famous city of Carthage ſtood. It is ſaid that in this 
city there are above 3,000 clothiers and weavers: but, as well 


as Algiers and Tripoli, it is diſtreſſed for want of freſh water. 


The town of Sfax, in this ſtate, was twice bombarded by the 
Venetians, in the years 1785 and 1786, but to little purpoſe, 

Fripoli, including Barca, is bounded by the Mediterranean 
on the N.; by the Feggan and Zala on the S.; by Egypt on 
the E.; and by Tunis, Biledulgerid, and the country of the 
Gadamis, on the W.; extending along the Mediterranean 1,100 
miles in length, and 300 in breadth. .I'ripoli was once the 
richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the ſtates on the 


coaſt ; but is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, 


who are 


laid to be above 400, ooo, have all the vices of the Algerines. 
ihe capital is Tripoli, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 1,329 
miles S. E. of London; the air is mild, except in July and 


Auguſt, 


The ſoil, though but little cultivated, is fruitful in 


corn, wine, oil, dates, figs, apples, cherries, plums, oranges, 
citrons, pomegranates, &c. with plenty of roots and herbs. 
_ Algiers produces falt-petre; and in ſome parts lead and iron. 


The deſarts of Barbary abound with lions, tigers, 1 


copards, 
hyænas, 
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hyznas, bears, ſerpents, ſcorpions, and venomous ſpiders. The 
beaſts of burthen are camels, dromedaries, aſſes, mules, and 
kumrahs, an animal between an aſs and a cow, beſides a fine 
breed of horſes. Here are porcupines, foxes, apes, ſheep, goats, 
and hares ; alſo many reptiles ; eagles, hawks, partridges, quails, 
capſa ſparrows, which are remarkable both for the beauty of their 
feathers and ſweetneſs of their notes: and great variety of wild 
fowl; with fine fiſh. The exports conſiſt of leather, mats, car- 
pets, ivory, wax, gum-arabic, oftrich-feathers, &c. 


When the natives traverſe their extenſive defarts, they are 


forced to load one-half of their camels with water, to prevent 
periſhing with thirſt: there is a ſtill more dangerous enemy, 
and that is the ſand itſelf; when the winds riſe, the caravan is 
perfectly covered with duſt; and there have been inſtances, both 
in Aſia and Africa, where whole caravans, and even armies have 
been buried alive in the ſands. There are likewiſe hot winds, 
which blow over a long tract of burning ſand, equal almoſt to 
the heat of an oven, which often deſtroy great numbers of mer- 
chants and pilgrims. 


he military force of the emperor of Morocco amounts to 


T00,000 men, 80,000 of which are negroes, brought young to 
Morocco, and trained up to be miniſters of his tyranny. The 
other ſtates keep up forces in proportion to their abilities. 
Their naval force conſiſts in ſmall veſſels, with which they ſeize 
ſuch ſhips as they can maſter, and carry the crews into ſlavery: 
they often pay but little regard to what nation the ſhips belong, 


but have generally been at war with the Spaniards fince che 
year 1492, when the Moors were driven out of Spain. The 


emperors have for ages been parties, judges, and even execu- 
tioners, in all criminal matters: nor is their brutality more in- 
credible than the ſubmiſſion of their ſubjects : one of their em- 
perors commonly cut off the head of the ſlave that held the ſtir- 


rup when he mounted his horſe; and as it was imagined that 


thoſe who died in this manner went immediately to paradiſe, it 
frequently happened that ſeveral would croud about him, in or- 
der to obtain ſo ſignal a favour ;z and the emperor, the better to 


diſplay his great generoſity, would ſometimes cut off two heads, 


inſtead of one: Theſe emperors acknowledge the Grand Sig- 
mor to be their ſuperior, and pay him a diſtant allegiance, as 
the chief repreſentative of Mahomet. The other ſtates of Bar- 
bary are governed by Deys choſen by the ſoldiery, who murder 
them on the ſlighteſt pretences, and then the moſt powerful 
candidate ſucceeds. The religion profeſſed here is Mahome- 
taniſm of the worſt ſort : but the inhabitants of the inland parts 
have much better characters than thoſe on the coaſt. TT his 
country, which, in the time of the Carthagenians, was the ſeat 
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of arts, and the center of commerce, is, by the ravages of the 
Saracens and Turks, reduced to the loweſt degree of barbariſm 
and ignorance. 


ZAHARA, OR THE DESART, 


BounDED by Barbary on the N.; Negroland S.; un- 
known parts E.; and the Atlantic ocean W.; lies directly un- 


der the tropic of Cancer, and is 2, 400 miles long, and 660 broad. 


This country conſiſts principally of barren burning ſands, 
in paſſing over which, the caravans are ſometimes eight days 
without meeting water. From the month of Auguſt till winter 


it rains continually, which cauſes ſome graſs to grow out of the 


ſand, for the ſupport of the cattle. Mahometaniſm is profeſſed 
in all parts of the country; but the generality of the natives are 
either pagans, or live without any religion. | 


Or Tas AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


Tre African Iſlands lie —ſome in the Atlantic, W. of 
Africa, and ſome in the Indian ocean, E. of Africa. 

Of thoſe in the Atlantic | 

The Azores : for the account of which, ſee Portugal. 

The Madeiras are three iſlands, ſituated in 32? 27 min. N. 
latitude, and between 18? and 20% W. longitude, in a fine cli- 
mate; they are ſubject to the Portugueſe. The largeſt, Ma- 
deira, is 75 miles long and 60 broad; the capital town is Fon- 
chiale: the ſecond is Porto Santo, about eight miles in compats, 
and very fertile: the third is a barren rock. T heſe iſlands 
were diſcovered by the Portugueſe, in 1419, and produce ex- 


cellent wines, particularly Madeira, of which the inhabitants 


make and ſell prodigious quantities. EE 

The Canaries (anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands) lying 
between 12 and 19? W. longitude, and 27 and 29? N. latitude, 
are 7 in number: their names are, Grand Canaria, Hiero, F uer- 
taventura, Gomera, Langarote, Palma, and Teneriffe. Grand 
Canaria, which gives name to all, is 150 miles in circumference 
the principal town is Canary, or Ciuidad di Palmas. The next in 
ſize is Tenerife, 125 miles in circumference; the capital is St. 


Chriſtoval de la Laguna. I his iſland contains one of the higheſt 


mountains in the world, called the Peak of 'Fenerifte, 15 miles in 
circumference, and near 3 miles in perpendicular height: it is a 
volcano, and occaſions frequent earthquakes. In 1704 happened 
a dreadful eruption of ſulphur and melted ores, which ran down 
like a river, deſtroyed ſeveral conſiderable towns, and rendered 
che richeſt lands in the ifland, a barren deſart. Theſe iſlands 
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enjoy a pure temperate air, the ſoil is exceeding fertile, hay- 
ing generally two barveſts yearly in Canaria. They abound 
in delicious fruits, eſpecially grapes, which produce thoſe rich 
wines called Canary, of wiich great quantities are brought to 
England: and from hence originally came thoſe beautiful fing- 
ing-birds called Canaries. The Canaries were firſt diſcovered 
and planted by the Carthaginians ; but after the ruin of that 
ſtate were neglected, and were again diſcovered, in the year 
1340, by the Spaniards, who have poſſeſſed them ſince 1424. 
The Cape Verd iſlands, fituated between 23* and 26% W. 
longitude, and 14 and 18 N. Jatitude, being about 300 miles 
W. of Cape Verd, were diſcovered in 1460, by the Portugueſe, 


to whom they belong. Their number is about twenty; but 


ſome of them are barren rocks. The air of theſe iſlands is 
generally hot, and in ſome of them very unwholſome, eſpecially - 
vi Ot Jago, the largeſt of them all, which is 150 miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains the capital, ealled St. Domingo. The 
iſland of Fuego is fo called, as being a volcano, continually ſend- 
ing up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flames 
break out ſo terribly, and vomit forth ſuch a number of pumice- 
ſtones, that it annoys all the adjacent parts. Theſe iſlands 
produce ſugar, cotton, wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, 
&c. plenty of garden-ſtuff ; alſo hogs, poultry, and green mon- 
keys with black faces; in the iſland of Mays great quantities 
of ſalt are made from the ſea-water by the heat of the ſun, 
This iſland likewiſe abounds with aſſes. Many cargoes both 
of ſalt and aſſes were fetched from hence every year for the Bri- 
tiſn Weſt-India iſlands. Senegal and Goree, from whence the 
valuable drug Gum Senegal is exported, lie oppoſite to the Cape 
Verd iſlands, on the coait of Negroland. They are poſſeſſed 
by the French, and ſituated at the mouths of the river Senegal 


and Gambia, which are branches of the Niger and overflow the 


country periodically, at the ſame time, and in the fame manner 


as the Nile does Egypt. 


St. Thomas, Anaboa, Prince's Ifland, and Fernando Po, are 
ſituated in the gulf of Guinea, and furniſh veſſels with freſh 
water and proviſions. "They all did belorg to the Portuguele 
but in the year 1778, Anaboa and Fernando Po were ceded to 
the Spaniards. 

St. Matthew is a ſmall iſland, lying in 6* x min. W. long. 
and 1* 30 min. S. lat. Aſcenſion is in 7? 40 min. S. and about 
20 miles in circumference ; they are both uninhabited. Eaſt- 
India ſbips ſometimes touch at the latter, to procure turtles, 
ſome of which weigh 100 pounds. | . | 

St. Helena (ſituated in 6? 4 min. W. long. and 16? S. lat- 
titude) is a high ſteep rock, about 21 miles in circumference, 
only acceſſible at the landing-place, which is well . oy 
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batteries, The iſland is inhabited by about 200 families, de- 
ſcended from Engliſh parents, and contains many ſmall fruitful 
vallies, which produce potatoes, yams, figs, grapes, plantanes, 
bananas, cabbage- trees, kidney-beans, Indian corn; alfo horned 
cattle, hogs, theep, goats, rabbits, poultry, and variety of wild 
fowl z which the natives exchange for manufactures, and other 
neceſſaries. The greater part of the flour uſed here, is brought 
from Europe, as the rats, which are very numerous, burrow 


in the rocks like rabbits, and often deftroy all the corn. The 


air of this ifland is very falutary, and peopie taken ſick at ſea, 
on their arrival here, ſoon recover. It is a place of refreſnment 
for the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company's ſhips homeward bound: 
but 1s fo ſmall, and the wind ſo much againſt them outward 
bound, that they ſeldom fee it then; and if a ſhip over-ſhoots 
the iſland, and falls to leeward, it is very difficult to recover it 
again. This iſland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe, on the 
feltival of the Empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Con- 
ſtantine the Great: and was firſt ſettled in the year 1600, by 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, who built a ſtrong fort here, 
called James Fort, and have poſſeſſed it ever fince, excepting 
part of the year 1673, when it was ſurpriſed by the Dutch, but 
was ſoon retaken by captain Munden. 

The following are in the Indian ocean, E. of Africa: 

Madagaſcar (ſituated between 4.3? and 51 E. long. and 100 
and 269 8. lat.) is the largeſt of the African Iflands, being near 
1,000 miles long, and about 280 broad. "The principal town 
is by Europeans called St. Auſtin. This is a pleaſant fertile 
country, watered with numerous rivers, well ſtored with fiſn; 
allo aboanding with cattle; corn, ſugar, honey, excellent 
fruits, gums, precious ſtones, ſilver, iron, copper, and tin. 


The inhabitants are of different complexions and religions: 


ſom? white, ſome black; ſome Mahometans, fome Pagans. This 
iſland is divided into many little kingdoms, and is remarkable 
for having been the rendezvous of ſeveral pirates; it was firſt 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe, in 1506; in 1642 the French 
made a ſettlement ; but in 1651 they were driven out by the 
natives, who have had ſole poſſeſſion ever ſince. 

Mauritius, or Maurice (ſituated in 50? E. long. and 208. 
lat. 159 miles in circumference, about 400 miles E. of Mada- 
gaſcar, is the principal French ſettlement in this part of the. 
world, and has a capital of the ſame name. The climate. is 
healthy, and here are mountains ſo high, that their tops are 
covered with ſnow. This iſland produces the fineſt ebony, be- 
des ſ-veral other kinds of valuable wood, plenty of tobacco, 
rice, fruits, and cattle: and lately ſome of the moft valuable 
ſpices have been cultivated with ſucceſs, The rivers are well 
itocked with fiſh. Mauritius was diſcovered by the Portu- 
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þ 
gueſe in 1595, who called it Cigne, that is Swan Iſland; but 
three years after, the Dutch brought it under ſubjection, and 
called it, in honour of the prince of Naſſau, by his name, which 
was Maurice. The French have given it the name of the Iſle 
of France. | | 
Bourbon (ſituated 54 E. long. and 21 S. lat.) is go miles in 
circumference, and has a capital of the ſame name. At the 
ſouthern extremity of the iſland is a terrible volcano. The 
French, after this iſland was abandoned both by the Portugueſe 
and Dutch, ſent a colony in 1672, who gave it the name of 


Bourbon: when they grew better acquainted with the fertility 


of the foil, they gave it the name of Eden. There are, how- 
ever, ſeveral diſtricts, eſpecially northwards, which are barren; 
but that part which the French inhabit, is a pleaſure-garden, 
Throughout the year is a continual ſpring : the trees are always 
green, loaded with the fineſt fruit, pleaſant, wholſome, and me- 
dicinal for thoſe who come ſick on ſhore. This iſland pro- 
duces alto coffee, tobacco, aloes, pepper, ebony, gums, benzoin, 
cattle plenty of wild- fowl, &c. The rivers are well ſtocked 
with fiſh, the coaſt with land and ſea tortoiſes, and on the ſhore 
are found ambergris and coral; but it is ſubje& to molt dread- 
ful hurricanes. 

Comora Iſlands ſituated between 10 and 142 S. lat. and 41% and 
46* E. long. The principal iſland is 7oanna, about 30 miles 
long, and 15 broad, and has a capital of the ſame name. The 
natives are negroes, of the Mahometan religion, and furniſh 
proviſions to the Eaſt-India ſhips, | 

Babelmandel (ſituated in 44% 30 min. E. long. and 129 N. 
lat.) is a little barren iſland, not five miles in circumference 
and is only worth notice becauſe it gives name to, and com- 
mands the entrance of, the ſtraits into the Red- ſea; on the laſt 
accounts, the ſovereignty of it was formerly contended, by the 
Arabians and Abyflinians; but ſince the diſcovery of a paſſage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, this iſland is of little im- 
portance. 55 | 

Zocatra (ſituated in 53 E. long. and 12 N. lat.) is 80 
miles long, and 54 broad. The capital is Calanſia. It is a 
populcus pientitul country, and produces frankincenſe, gum- 
trazacanth, and aloes. "The natives are Mahometans, of Arab 
extraction, and furniſh ſhipping with proviſions. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RECAPTrULATION 
OF 
THE PRINGIFAL DIVISIONS 
O F 


AFRICA. 


(To be „ by Memory with as many Particulars as poſſible * 


9 0 „ 06 „ % „ „% % %%% 050000 „ „ 0 


How is Africa ſituated and divided ? 

What do the interior parts contain? 

What are the principal iſlands, ſeas, &c.? 

The ſituation, &c. of Barbary ?—lts government? 
What do the deſarts abound in! 

How is Biledulgerid ſituated and divided? 

The ſituation, &c. of Egypt? 

What is the Nile remarkable for? 

The productions of Egypt? Its curioſities? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Zahara? 

The ſituation, &c. of Nubia ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Abyſſinia? _ 

The religion and government of it ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Abex ? 

The principal towns ? 

How is Ajan ſituated and divided? 

What is the ſituation, &c. of Negroland? ? 

The principal river ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Guinea? 

What European nations have ſettlements there? 
What is the ſituation, &c. of Congo ? 

The religion of the natives! 

The ſages and Anricans? 

The ſituation of Mono-emugi ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Zanguebar and Monomotapa ? 
The extent, &c. of Caffraria ? 

The Cape of Good Hope? 

The Hottentots ?—Their kind of life? Their dreſs ? 
Ie ſituation, &c. of the African iſles ? 


Th heir chief towns, products, &c. ? 


AMERICA. 
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AMERICA” 


Aurklca extends from the north pole to 562 8. lat. and 
from 35 to 136? W. long. being near 9,000 miles in length, 
and 3,700 in breadth, and about 2, 300 miles weſt of England. 
Extending N. and S. it has double ſummers and winters, and all 
poſſible variety of climates. Eaſtward it has the Atlantic 
ocean, which divides it from Europe and Africa; to the 
weſt it has the Pacific ocean, or great South Sea, by which it 
is ſeparated from Aſia. It is compoſed of two continents, one 
north, the other ſouth, joined by the iſthmus of Darien, which is 
only 60 miles over. | 

This diviſion of the globe was diſcovered in 1492, by Chriſ- 
topher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in the ſervice of Spain, 
who afterwards made three different voyages to it, and eſta- 
bliſhed a colony in Hiſpaniola, The honor, however, of giving 
name to the Ne World, has been unjuſtly obtained by Americus 


Veſpucius, a merchant of Florence, who did not fail thither till 
| ſome time after the firſt voyage of Columbus. In 1497, Se- 


baſtian Cabot, a merchant of Briſtol, ſet ſail from that port, and 


_ directing his courſe weſtward, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſt of 


Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the more ſouthern provinces of North 
America. America has the greateſt mountains in the world, 
The Andes, or Cordeleiras des Andes, run from N. to S. along 
the coaſt of the Pacific ocean, 4,300 miles. In North America 
the moſt conſiderable is that long ridge called the Apalachian 
mountains, which, on one fide, have a great declivity, but on the 
other are neariy level with the reft of the country. America, 
without compariſon, is the beſt watered part of the world. In 


North America, the great river Miſſiſippi, runs 4,500 miles 


from N. to S. and receives the tribute of the Ohio, the Illinois, 
the Miſaires, and other rivers, ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine or 
the Danube, navigable almoſt to their very ſources, and viſiting 
the receſſes of this vaſt continent. Near the heads of theſe are 
five great lakes, communicating. with each other, and all with 
the ocean by the river St. Lawrence, which paſſes through 
them. Many parts are ſo interſected with navigable rivers and 
creeks, that the planters may be juſtly ſaid to have each a har- 
bour at his own door. | ; 
South America can boaſt of having two by far the largeſt rivers 
in the world, the river of Amazons, and the Rio de la Plata; 


the firſt riſing in Peru, not far from the South Sea, paſſes from 


W. to E. almoſt through the whole continent of South Ame- 
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its boſom a number of rivers, all navigable. The other riſing in 
the heart of the country, ſhapes its courſe to the S. E. and 
pours an immenſe flood into the ſea, freſhening it many leagues 
from the ſhore ; to ſay nothing of the Oroonoko, which might 
rank the foremoſt among any but American rivers. 


NORTH AMERICA may be divided into three parts: 


iſt. Countries but little known, ſituated N. near Hudſon's 
Bay; and likewiſe thoſe at the back of the European ſettle- 
ments. 

2d. Colonies eftabliſhed by the Engliſh and French, from the 

5oꝰ N. lat. to the tropic of Cancer. 


= Chief Towns, 
Canada, or Province of | eb | 
Quebec, Quebec. belonging to 
Nova Scotia, | Halifax. England. 
New Brunſwick. _ Shelburne. 
New England, Boſton, 
© [New York, New York, | 
& & | New Jerſey, Burlington, Perth Amboy. 
2 8{ Penſylvania, Philadelphia, 
N Maryland, Annapolis. 
3 Virginia, Williamſburgh. 
Type Carolinas, Charles Town. 
Georgia, Savannah. 


3d. Countries belonging to Spain: 
Florida, E. and W. St. Auguſtine and Penſacola. 


Mexico, including Cal- . 
"Mon. ing Cal | Mexico, St. Juan. 
Louiſiana, New Orleans. 


SOUTH AMERICA contains the following countries 


: : Chief Towns, Belonging to, 
> 13 Lima | 5 | | 
o © hi St. Jago, — _ Spain. 
Terra Firma Panama, | 
Guiana, Surinam and) Dutch and French 
2 | Cayenne, | b 
= Amazonia, little known to Europeans. | 
Braſil, St. Salvador, — Portugal. 


r Buenos Ayres, — pain. 


S. Terra Magellanica, or Patagonia, little known. 


* 
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AMERICAN ISLANDS in THE ATLANTIC Ocxax. 


Near the eaſt coaſt of North America (from N. to S.) are 


Newfoundland — Cape Breton, and St. John's, in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence; Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands; and Bahamas, 
or Lucayos. 

The Weſt-Indies (between North and South America) com- 
prehend— the Great Antilles, the chief of which are Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Hiſpaniola, and Porto Rico. Caribbee iſlands, the chief 
of which are Antigua, Guadaloupe, Martinico, and Barbadoes, 
Little Antilles, the chief of which are Margarita and Curaſſoa. 

In the South, Falkland Iflands. In the South Sea, Juan Fer- 


nandes, Gallipagos, &c. 


 CounTRrIEs YEAR HUDSON's BAY, Axp Tye Back or 


THE DIFFERENT EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS. 


New BRITAIN, or the country of the Eſquimaux, lying 
about Hudſon's Bay, and including Labradore, and new North 
and South Wales, is bounded on the N. by unknown lands and 
frozen ſeas about the pole; by the bay and river of Sc. Law. 
rence, and Canada on the S.; by the Atlantic ocean E.; and by 


unknown lands W. being about 800 miles ſquare. In the north 


are prodigious mountains, always covered with ſnow ; and, as 
the wind blows nine months in the year irom that point, it 
makes their long winter intolerably cold. The rivers, bays, and 
{traits are very numerous, and generally named after the Eng- 
liſh commanders who diſcovered them. The country is barren; 


to the north of Hudſon's Bay the earth merely produces ſome 


miſerable fharub:. Winter reigns with inconceivable rigour | 
nine months in the year; the other three are violently hot, ex- 
cept when the N. W. wind renews the memory of winter, 
Every kind of European ſecs, committed to the earth in this in- 
hoſpitabeclimate, das periſhed. This ſeverity and length of 
winter, and the barrenneſs which ariſes from thence, is expe- 
Tienced in the latitude of 51, parallel to the temperate climate 
of Cambridge in Eugtend. According to obſervation, America 
is from 10 to 15 degrees colder than Europe. This is ſuppoſed 
to be partly owing to the country being greatly over-run with 
woods, ſwamps, and moraſles, and by that means rendered inca- 
pable of reflecting che rays of the ſun: and partly to the land 


running much farther north in America than in Europe. In 
the former continent, it probably runs to the pole; whereas in 


Europe, it does not reach beyond the 72“ of latitude. : 
This country has the beaſts, birds, and fiſh, which inhabit 
the north part of Europe, in amazing quantities; there have 
been taken in one ſeaſon, at Port Nelſon, 90,000 patridges, my 
T2, . 250 
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25,000 hares, beſides great variety of other animals. It is re- 
markable, that all the native quadrupeds of America are much 
ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame kind in the old world. Animals 
carried from Europe into America, often degenerate, but never 
improve: in proportion as they grow leſs, they become more 
8 The goat, in America, bears five or ſix; whereas in 

urope, from whence the breed was brought, it ſeldom bears 
more than two. All the animals of theſe countries are cloathed 
with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur. In ſummer is a variety in the co- 
lours of the ſeveral animals; but they all aſſume the livery of 
winter, and every ſort of beaſt, and moſt of their fowls, are the 
colour of ſnow. What is yet more ſurpriſing, dogs and cats 
carried from England into Hudſon's Bay, in winter have en- 
tirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 
ſofter, and thicker coat of hair, than they had before. Phe 
people of the country ſhew great ingenuity in their manner of 


| kindling a fire, in clothing themſelves, and in preſerving their 


eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white that every where 
ſurrounds them: in other reſpects they are ſavage. In their 
ſhapes and faces, they are much like the Laplanders and Sa- 
moiedes of Europe, from whom they are probably deſcended. 
The other Americans ſeem to be of Tartar origin. The little 
that is known of theſe countries, was acquired by the attempts 
of Frobiſher, Davis, Hudſon, Ellis, and other navigators, to 
diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt-Indies. 
In 1670, a charter for the excluſive trade to Hudſon's Bay, 
was granted to a company. They have four forts, viz. the 
Prince of Wales's fort on Churchill-river, and the forts Nelſon, 
devern, and Albany, on the welt fide of the bay. They trade 
with the natives for ſkins and furs, to their own emolument, 
but little to the advantage of the public, | 

The countries yet undiſcovered, or little known, ſituated at 
the back of the European ſettlements, comprehend the greater 
part of North America, and extend quite acroſs the continent to 
the North Pacific ocean, the ſea of Kamtſchatka, and the ſtraits 
which ſeparate this diviſion of the globe from the northern 
ſhores of Aſia. The little knowledge Europeans have acquired 
ct the interior parts of theſe immenſe regions, is by traders who 
penetrate the foreſts to traffre with the Indians, and partly to 
the enterprizes of the French; when poſſeſſed of Canada and 
Louifiana, they ſent parties acroſs the lakes, and up the great 
tiver Miſſiſippi, almoſt to its ſource. The Spaniards had ex- 
plored ſome little of the ſea-coaſt beyond California; but the 
world is principally indebted to Captain Cooke, for his diſ- 
covery of the greater part of the ſhores of this very extenſive 


country, which, from its ſituation, is generally imagined to be 


<qual in fertility to the cultivated colonies on the Atlantic ocean, 
No, 5, h | a 
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and is inhabited by innumerable tribes of Indians, ſome of 

whom uſed to reſort, from the diſtance of 1000 miles, to the 

you fair at Montreal, when that town was in the hands of the 
rench, | | 


CANADA. 


lat. is about 800 miles long, and 200 broad, and contains 
100,000 ſquare miles. Quebec, on the north-weſt ſide of the 
river St, ace, 320 miles from the (ea, is the capital. It 
was taken by the Engliſh in 17 59, under the command of Ge- 
neral Wolfe, who loſt his life in the battle, having firſt had the 
. ſatisfaction to know that the Engliſh were victorious. The 
river, which from the ſea hither is 10 or 12 miles broad, nar- 
rows ſuddenly to about a mile wide. The town is divided into 
the upper and lower; the houſes are of ſtone, and built in a 
tolerable manner. The number of inhabitants are ſuppoſed ta 
amount to 18, 00. Trois Rivieres, a town about half way be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, fituate 'in the conflux of three 
rivers, Carries on a great trade with the Indians. Montreal 
ſtands on an Iſland in the river St. Lawrence, about 170 miles 
S. W. of Quebec, to which in ſize it is little inferior. It is 
agreeably ſituated, and forms an oblong ſquare, divided by re- 
gular ftreets, | 
The principal river is that of St. Lawrence, the largeſt river 

in North America, proceeding from the lake Ontario, from 
which it runs N. E. 700 miles, and is navigable for large veſſels 
above 400 miles from the ſea, After receiving in its progreſs 
ſeveral ſtreams, this great river falls into the Atlantic- ocean at 
Cape Roſiers, in the gulph of St. Lawrence, where it is 90 miles 
wide. The other rivers of Canada are numerous, and many of 
them large and deep; the principal are the Outtauais, St. John's, 


the St. Lawrence. Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of which 
is a piece of freſh water greater than any in the other parts of 
the world: this is the lake Ontario, not leſs than 200 leagues 


is about the ſame extent. That of the Hurons ſpreads greatly in 
width, and is in circumference 300 leagues; as is that of Michi- 
gan; though, like lake Erie, it is rather longer, and conſiderably 
narrower: but the lake Superior, which contains ſeveral large 
iſlands is 500 leagues in circuit. All theſe are navigable, and 
communicate with one another, except that the paſſage between 
Erie and Ontario is interrupted by the ſtupendous cataraQ of 
Niagara, half a mile wide, where the water tumbles down a pre- 

| | | C1P1CE 
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in circumference; Erie, or Oſwego, longer, but not ſo broad, 
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cipece 25 fathoms high, and makes in its fall a thundering 
noiſe, which is heard all round the country at the diſtance of 15 
miles. 1 | | 

This country, which borders on Nova-Scotia, New-Eng- 
land, and New-York, is of a climate not altogether different 
from them; but, being further from the fea, and more nor- 
therly, it has a ſeverer winter; though the air is gener ally clear. 


Tue toil is various. The French had ſettlements, where the 


land is equal in goodneſs to that in any of the colonies. It 


yields Indian corn in moſt parts very well, and in ſome very 
fine wheat, barley, rie, &c. All forts of garden-herbs which 
grow in Europe flourith here. But the French never raifed 
any ſtaple commodity to anſwer their demands upon Old 
France; their trade with the Indians produced all their returns 
for that market. This was the furs, of beavers, - principally, 
and thoſe of foxes and racoons, with deer-ſkins, and all the 
branches of the fur trade. Canada contains extenſive foreſts, 
which produce variety of large trees, ſome of which, made into 
canoes, will contain 20 people; beſides the vinegar-tree, the 
cotton- tree, and many others equally curious. The foreſts 
abound with animals of the ſame kinds as in the north of Eu- 
rope, beſides buffalos, elks, mooſe deer, which have horns near 
hve feet long; ferrets, flying ſquirrels, muſk rats, the carcajou, 
an animal of the cat kind, with an amazing long tail ; wolves, 
which afford fine fur, and climb the talleſt trees ; black and 
ſilver-· coloured foxes ; polecats, all white, except the tip of the 
tail; wood-rats of a ſilver colour; porcupines, &. The birds 
to be found in Canada are very numerous; the moſt noted are 
eaples, falcons, goſhawks, tercels, grey, red, and black partridges 
with long tails, which they can ſpread out in the manner a pea- 


cock does; ravens and owls, whoſe fleſh is good; 22 ſpecies of 


ducks ; turkies, ſwans, geeſe, cranes, and other large water- 
fowl; wood-peckers with beautiful plumage ; a ſhowy ſong- 
bird, called the white bird, which announces the return of ſpring, 
The rattle-ſnake is the only reptile worth mentioning ; ſome 
are five feet long, and as thick as a man's leg : the age of this 
animal is partly known by the number of the rattles on its tail, 
one of which grows every year. The bite of this ſnake is 
mortal, unleſs a remedy is immediately applied, which is 
an herb called rattle-ſnake herb, that may be found in all 
places where this reptile breeds ; the root of which, pounded 
or chewed, and applied like a plaiſter to the wound, is a certain 
antidote, The rivers and lakes abound with fiſh and amphi- 
bious animals, as ſea-wolves, ſome of which weigh 2,000 
pounds, and are valuable for their ſkins, and oil; fea-cows, 
larger than the ſea-wolves, whoſe teeth are like ivory ; beavers, 
valuable for their furs, the lancornet, a fiſh of an oval __ 
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ſome of which are as large as an hogſhead; the goberque, 
ſea-plaiſe, ſalmons, turtle; the chaouraſou, a large fiſh of a 
filver grey colour, covered with ſcales which are dagger proof; 
gilt-heads, tunnies, conger eels, ſturgeons, &c. 
This country was firſt colonized by the French, who in- 
cluded within the boundaries of it all the back country beyond 
the Apalachian mountains, as far as Louiſiana, and likewiſe 
many parts of the Britiſh colonies in North America; to ſup- 
port which claim, they not only aſſiduouſly cultivated the 
_ friendſhip of the Indian nations, whom they furnithed with 
arms, and incited againſt the Britiſh, but alſo built a chain of 
forts, and endeavoured to confine the Britiſh colonies within 
thoſe bounds ; theſe encroachments brought on a war, which 
began in 1755, and ended in the total expulſion of the French 
from Canada, at the peace of 1763, | 


NOYA-SCOTIA, os NEW SCOTLAND, 1NCLUDING 
ew BRUNSWICK, 7. 


SITUATED between 43 and 49? N. lat. and 60% and 67* W. 
long. is bounded by the river St. Lawrence on the N. by the 
Atlantic ocean S. by the fame ocean and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence E. and by Canada and New England W.; being 350 
miles long, 250 broad, and contains 57,000 ſquare miles. The 
chief town formerly in this province was called Annapolis 
Royal; a ſmall place, ill fortified, and worſe built and inha- 
bited. Though this place never flouriſhed, it ſtood upon one 
of the beſt harbours in North America, In 1749 a ſettlement 
was eſtabliſhed on Chebucto bay, better ſituated than Annapo- 
lis for the fiſhery ; the town is called Halifax, from the earl of 
that name. Three thouſand families were tranſported from this 
Country at once, and three regiments {ſtationed there to protect 
them from tha Indians, who always ſhewed themſelves impla- 
cable enemies. The town is large, has a good dock-yard for 
ſhipping, and is well built; it has a good intrenchment of tim- 
ber, ſtrengthened with forts of the fame materials. St. John's 
is a gew ſettlement, at the mouth of the river of that name; 
and in 1783, another town, called Shelburne, was built by the 
loyal American refugees, at Port Roſeway. This town, now 
the capital of the province of New Brunſwick, is ſituated about 
eight miles from the ſea, on a moſt excellent harbour; it has 

| Increaſed very conſiderably, extending two miles in length by 
the water-ſide, and one mile in breadth, conſiſting of 15 
ſtreets in right lines from N. to$. and 30 from E. to W. croſ- 
ſing the former at right angles, all regularly built: and con- 
Taining 13,000 inhabitants. Oppoſite to Shelburne, at the diſ- 


tage 
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tance of a mile, on the other fide of a ſmall river, lies Birch 
town, peopled by 1,400 negroes from- New York, who are of 
infinite ſervice to their white neighbours. On the river St. 
Croix, at the entrance into the bay of Fundy, is another hand- 
ſome new town, called St. Andrew's, of near 700 houſes, and 
3,000 inhabitants. The principal rivers are, St. Lawrence, 
the Riſgouche, and Nipiſiguit, which fall into the bay of St. 
Lawrence; St. John, Paſſamagnadi, Penobſcot, and St. Croix, 
which fall into the bay of Fundy, The lakes are very nume 
rous. | 

Though this country lies within the temperate zone, it is in- 
tenſely cold during four or five months in the year, to which 
gradually ſucceeds a ſummer of a heat equally violent ; it is 
wrapt in a continual fog, even after the ſummer has commenced. 
In many parts the ſoil is thin and poor, the corn it produces 
ihrivelled, and the graſs intermixed with a cold, ſpungy moſs. 


However, there are tracts which do not yield in fertility to the 


beſt land of New England: and, fince the country has been 
better inhabited, many parts are greatly improved by cultiva- 


tion. The productions of this country are ſimilar to thoſe of 
Canada; the ſeas, rivers, and lakes ſwarm with fiſh. On the 


Cape Sable coaft is a continual range of cod fiſhing banks, and 
excellent harbours. Nova Scotia was firſt ſettled by the Eng- 
liſh in the time of James I. who granted lands here to his ſe- 
cretary Sir William Alexander; fince which time it has fre- 
quently paſſed from one private proprietor to another, and 
from the Engliſh' to the French alternately, till it was con- 
firmed to the former by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, in whoſe 
poſſefſion it has continued ever fince ; and, till the cloſe of the 
late war, was thinly inhabited; but now, owing to the multi- 
tude of loyaliſts who have fled to this climate, in order to live 
free from oppreſſion, it contains at leaſt 50, ooo people. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Comprehending 13 Provinces, viz. 


EW HAMPSHIRE, Pennſylvania, 
1 Maſſachuſets Bay, Delaware, 
54 Rhode Iſland, and Providence Virginia, 
2 Plantation, | Maryland, 
* (Connecticut, North Catolina, 
New York, : South Carolina, 
New Jerſey, G 


- Beſides 10 others, not acknowledged by 3 the prin- 
e 


cipal of which are, Vermont, on the back of New England and 
New York, between them and Canada; and another in the 
country beyond Virginia, bounded by the Ohio, the Miſſiſippi, 
and the Lakes; the reſt are formed of the moſt diſtant parts of 
ſeveral of the 13 ſtates, which, from the weakneſs of their in- 
ternal government, have ſeparated and ſet up for themſelves. 
Vermont was formed during the war, the reſt fince the peace. 
Theſe provinces were colonized by Britiſh ſubjects, and 
formed part of the Britiſh empire. But taking up arms in 
1775, in order to defend what they conſidered as their unalien- 
able rights ; and after, a war of eight years, which terminated 
by a full acknowledgment, on the part of Great Britain, they 
became free and independent ſtates: and have choſen for them- 
ſelves a government almoſt the exact tranſcript of the Britiſh. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


SITUATED between 41 and 499 N. lat. and 67 and 74% W. 
long. is bounded by Nova-Scotia N. New York S. the At- 


lantic ocean E. and Canada W.; being 550 miles long, and 


200 broad; containing 700,000 inhabitants, and 87, ooo ſquare 


miles. 
This county divided into 


Chief towns 


North, New Hampſhire, — Portſmouth, 
Middle, Maſſachuſets Bay, — Boſton, 
South, Rhode Iſland, &c, . Newport. : 
l | : New London and 
Weſt, _— — eee 


Beſten, 


— 
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Boſton, the capital of Maſſachuſets Bay, and the firſt city of 
New England, is 2,760 miles weſt from London, and ſituated on 
a peninſula, at the bottom of a fine capacious, ſafe harbour, de- 8 | 
fended from the ſea by a number of iſlands and rocks which ap- 88 
peer above water. Within the harbour, which is well defended . 
at the entrance by a regular fort, there is room for 500 ſail of 
ſhips. At Cambridge, four miles from Boſton, is an univerſity, 
conſiſting of two colleges. The other remarkable places in 
New England are, Newbury-Port, Salem, Marblehead, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and the iſland of Nantucket. 

The principal rivers are, Connecticut, Thames, Merrimac, 
Patuxent, Piſcataway, Penobſcot, Saco, and Caſco. 

Though this country is fituated almoſt ten degrees nearer 
the ſun than England, yet the winter begins earlier, laſts longer, 
and is incomparably more ſevere, The ſummer is extremely 
hot, much more than in places under the ſame parallels in 
Europe. The ſky, however, both in ſummer and winter, 
is generally very ſteady, and the climate healthy. The land 
near the ſea is low; but farther up the country there are 
hills, and the N. E. part is rocky and mountainous. The 
ſoil is various, beſt to the ſouthward, affords excellent meadows 
in the low grounds, and good paſture almoſt every where. 
It is not very favourable to any of the European kinds of grain; 
the wheat is ſubject to be blaſted, the barley to be hungry, and 
the oats lean and chaffy: but the Indian corn, which is the 
zeneral food of the lower ſort of people, flouriſhes ; and large 
quantities of hemp and flax are raiſed, The other productions 

are timber for ſhip-building, maſt and yards ; pitch, tar, and 
turpentine ; proviſions, beef, pork, butter, and cheeſe, in large 
quantities z horſes and live cattle : peaſe, cyder, and apples. 
Apple and peach trees, eſpecially, thrive here ſo well, that ſeven 
or eight hundred fine peaches may ſometimes be gathered from 
2 tree; and a ſingle apple-tree has been known to produce 
ieyen barrels of cyder. There is a cod fiſhery on the coaft, 
and ſeveral forts of whales; at the mouth of the Penobſcot is a 
mackare] fiſhery, European cattle multiply here: but the 
ſheep are few, their wool is of a ſtaple ſufficiently long fos 
manufacturiog, though not ncar ſo fine as that of England. 
The wild animals are, elks, mooſe deer, hares, ſquirrels, beavers, 
otters, monkies, martens, racoons, bears, wolves, ounces, 
minks, ſabbs, &c. though in general, wild animals are not fo 
numerous as in the neighbouring ſtates. The wild and tame 
towls are tugkies, geeſe, partridges, ducks, dappers, ſwans, 
herons, ſtorks, pigeons, cormorants, ravens, owls, &c. the 
reptiles are, rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toads. Some iron mines 
have been difcovered, and worked with ſucceſs ; and formerly 
the New Englanders diſtilled great quantities of ſpirits from the 
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molaſſes they got from the Weſt-Indies. They likewiſe built 


great numbers of ſhips, from the productions of their own 
foreſts, which they freighted to the Mediterranean, and there 
diſpoſed both of ſhip and cargo. Their oaks are inferior to 
thoſe of England; but the fir-trees, eſpecially in New Hamp- 
ſhire, grow to an amazing bulk, and furniſhed maſts for the 
royal navy. They are almoſt the only people of the United 
States who have much of the woollen and linen manufactures. 
Of the former they have nearly as much as ſuffices for their own 
_ cloathing : it is a cloſe and ſtrong, but coarſe and ſtubborn, ſort 
of cloth. New England was the beſt peopled and cultivated of 
any part of North America. The number was conſiderable 
of trading towns, and the manufactories carried on in them, 
The government is veſted in a governor, ſenate, and aſſem- 
125 or 1 of repreſentatives, all of them choſen annually. 
he perſons veſted with the judiciary power, continue in 
office ſeven years. The ſecretary, treaſurer, receiver-general, 
notaries public, and naval-officers, are choſen annually by the 
ſenators and repreſentatives. The governor has a negative on 
bills ſent to him for his aſſent, but has no concern in the choice 
of officers. Nearly the fame form of government 1s eſtabliſhed 
in all the provinces. This country was firſt ſettled by the non- 
conformiſts, about 1621, who at firſt perſecuted every other 
fect, and would not ſuffer them to enjoy any office under their 
government, but are now more tolerant; and lately thoſe of 
the church of England have had one of their divines conſecrated 
as their biſhop. During the troubles in the time of Charles 
the It. the number of inhabitants was greatly increaſed by re- 
fugees from England, who, in proceſs of time, were formed 
into four diſtinct governments, confederated together. Here 
was formed the Eff oppoſition to the Britiſh government, and 
here commenced the firſt hoſtilities. The inhabitants of Ver- 
mont, or the back ſettlements on the lakes between New Eng- 
land, New York, and Canada, infiſt on being confidered as 
a ſeparate ſtate, making the 14th in the union. Nothing cer- 
tain is known concerning the extent of Vermont; the produce, 
&c. differs nothing from the countries above-mentioned. 


— 


C 


S1TUATED between 40? and 46˙ N. lat. aud 729 and 76˙ W. 
long.; is bounded on the N. W. by Canada; on the S. and 

8. W. by Hudſon's and Delaware rivers, which divide it from 
New Jerſey and Pennſylvania; and on the E. and N. E. by 
New England and the Atlantic ocean; being 300 miles long, 
and 150 broad: containing 200,000 inhabitants, and 1 — | 
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ſquare miles. This province, including the iſland of New 
Vork, Long-Iſland, and Staten-Iſland, is divided into the fol- 
lowing counties :— New York, Albany, Ulſter, Ducheſs, 
Orange, Weſt-Cheſter, King's, Queen's, Suffolk, and Rich- 
mond. The city of New York, ſituated on the iſland of that 
name, contains 15,000 inhahitants. It is well and commo- 
diouſly built, extending a mile in length, and one-third of a 
mile in breadth. In the courſe of the American war, one- 
fourth of it was burnt by incendiaries, upon: the king's troops 
taking poſſeſſion of it. The other towns of conſequence are 
Orange, Jamaica, Southampton, Richmond, and Albany; which 
laſt is fituated on the river Hudſon, about 150 miles from New 
York, and is of much note for the great trade carried on 
there with the Indians; who take off a great quantity of coarſe 
woollen goods, guns, hatchets, knives, hoes, kettles, powder 
and ſhot ; beſides ſhirts, and cloaths ready made. Here trea- 
ties and other tranſactions with the Iroquois Indians are nego- 
tiated. This nation, or rather combination of five nations, 
by their unanimity, firmneſs, military ſkill, and policy, have 
raiſed themſelves to be the moſt formidable power in all Ame- 
rica; they have reduced a vaſt number of nations; but they 
have not increaſed their ſubjects in proportion: as their man- 
ner of carrying on war is barbarous, they reign the lords of 
2 prodigious extent, thinly inhabited by a few tribes: and, 
though they have lately uſed the policy of incorporating with 
themſelves many of the priſoners made in war, yet they are in a 
declining condition, owing partly to the vices and diſeaſes intro- 
duced among them by the Europeans, | | 
Mohawk; on the latter, at a part where it is a quarter of a 
mile wide, is a celebrated cataract called the Cooes, the water 
of which falls 70 feet perpendicular. Here, as in alt North 
America, the land near the ſea is low, flat, and marſhy ; at a 
diſtance from the ſea it ſwells into little hills, and then into 
great ones, which hold their courſe, for the moſt part, N. E. 
and S. W. The ſoil is fruitful, abounding in Indian corn, 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, &c. The: productions, animal and 
vegetable, are ſimilar to thoſe of England, though, lying in 
2 warmer climate, many kinds of fruit and 9 flouriſh 
here, which will not grow in Old and New England without 
forcing. Long-Ifland, to the ſouth of Connecticut, is inferior 
to no part of America in excellent paſture for horſes, oxen, and 
ſheep, and every fort of grain. The commodities in which the 
New- Yorkers trade, are wheat, flour, barley, oats, Indian corn, 
peaſe, beef, pork, cheeſe, butter, cyder, beer, flax, hemp, and 
flax- ſeed, linſeed-oil, furs, deer-ſkins, Raves, lumber and iron. 
At New York is a college, formed on a contracted plan, 
No. 3. 1 for 


The principal rivers are, the Hudſon, the Rariton, and the 
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except Jews and Papiſts, enjoyed equal privileges: Jews were 
tolerated, but Papiſts were not. Rea were, and till 
are, by far the moſt numerous ſect ; thoſe deſcended from the 
Dutch are ſubordinate to the claſſes of Amſterdam, whither 
their ſons intended for the miniſtry are ſent to be ordained, 
But lately the free exerciſe of religious worſhip is allowed to 
all : and the epiſcopal clergy, in the year 1786, ſent one from 
their own body to England to be conſecrated biſhop. of New 
York, New York belonged formerly to the Dutch, from 
whom many of the beſt families are deſcended. It formed part 
of what was called the New Netherlands; was conquered by 
the Engliſh in 1664, during the reign of Charles II. who 


granted it by letters patent to his brother James duke of York, 
who gave his name to it, 


NEW JERSEY, 


SITUATED between 39% and 4.3* N. lat. and 74 and 76? W, 
long. is bounded by the ſound which ſeparates Staten-Iſland 
from the continent, and Hudſon's river N.; by Delaware river 
and bay on the W. and S. W.; and by the Atlantic ocean E. and 


. 9. E.; being 160 miles long, and 60 broad; contains 13000 


inhabitants, and 10,000 ſquare miles. It is is divided into Eaſt 
and Weſt Jerſey; which are ſubdivided into 13 counties, viz. 
Middleſex, Monmouth, Eflex, Somerſet, and Bergen, on the 
eaſt ; Burlington, Glouceſter, Salem, Cumberland, Cape May, 
Hunterdon, — and Suſſex, to the weſt. The oye 


towns are, Burlington, the capital, ſituated on the river Dela- 
Ware, in the county of Burlington; and Perth- Amboy, in 
Middleſex, a port 25 miles S. W. of New Vork, having a 


harbour that will contain many large ſhips, yet little trade, as 
New Jerſey has been uſed to ſend its. produce to New York 
and Philadelphia. The other towns are, Elizabeth, Newark, 
Bergen, Glouceſter, Salem, Hopewell, Trenton, and Morris. 
The principal rivers are, the Deleware, Rariton, and Paſſaick; 
on the latter is a cataract, where the water falls 70 feet perpen- 
dicular, at a part where the river is 80 yards broad. The 
foil, climate, and productions of this country are ſimilar to 
— of New York. In Eaſt Jerſey is a rich copper- mine at 

ergen. | 

At Princeton a college was eſtabliſhed by Governor Belcher, 
in 1746, which has a power of conferring the ſame degrees as 
Oxford or Cambridge, and is in repute, Religion in this ſtate 
is the ſame as in New York. . 


This country was part of the New Netherlands Pere 


PART 1, 
for about 20 ſtudents, - Formerly all religious denominations, 
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the Duke of York, who ſold it to Lord Berkley and Sir Georgs 
Carteret z who gave it the preſent name, and afterwards. diſ- 
poſed of it to others, ho in 1702 ſurrendered it up to the crowns 


PENNSYLVANIA (np DELAWARE) 


SITUATED between 39? and 4.4* N. lat. and 74* and 81? W. 
| long. is bounded by the country of the Iroquois, or Five Na- 
1 tions, N.; by Maryland S. and W.; and by Delaware river 
= which divides it from the Jerſeys, E; being 300 miles long, 

and 240 broad ; contains 350,000 inhabitants, and 15,000 
ſquare miles. This ſtate is divided into 12 counties, viz. Phi- 
| ladelphia, Cheſter, Bucks, Berks, Northampton, Lancafter, 
J York, Cumberland, Bedford, Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex. 
Bedford lies on the Ohio, weſt of the mountains, and was firſt 
eſtabliſhed in 1771. Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex, form a ſe- 
parate government, have an aſſembly of their own, and compoſe 
that of the United States, called the Lower Counties on the 
Delaware. | 
_ Pennſylvania abounds with good towns. The chief town is 
Philadelphia, which excels all others in the United States for 
| ſize, beauty, regularity, and populouſneſs. It is fituated 100 - 
miles from the ſea, between the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, 
and is built according to the plan of the famous Penn, the foun- 
der and legiſlator of this colony. The town, when the ori- 
ginal plan is fully executed, will be as follows: In the cen- 
tre a ſquare of 10 acres, around which are the public build- 
ings; the high ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole 
brzadth of the town; parallel to it are 19 others, which are 
crofled at right angles by eight more, two miles long, all 30 
feet wide, and communicating with canals from the two rivers 
moſt of the houſes have ſmall gardens before them; few of 
the ſtreets are named, as in other towns, but are generally 
called firſt, ſecond, third ſtreet, and ſo on. The quays are ſpa- 
cious; the principal one is 200 feet wide, and to this a veſſel 
of 500 tons may lay her broadiide. The warehouſes are large, 
numerous, and commodious, the docks for ſhip-building well 
adapted, A great number of veſſels have been built here; 
twenty have been on the ſtocks at a time. This city, during 
the war, was the chicf reſidence of the Congreſs. It contains 
upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, and a flouriſhing academy. 
he other towns are, Cheſter, Newton, Reading, Eaſton, Lan- 
caſter, York, and Carliſle; and the capitals of the three coun- 
ties on the Delaware are, Newcaſtle, Dover, and Lewes. The 
principal rivers are, the Delaware, which is a mile broad at 


Philadelphia, the Schuylkill, and the Suſquehanna, The foil, 
| 2 *% climate, 
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172 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR PART I, 
climate; and productions of this country do not differ mate- 


rially from thoſe of New York, though this country has the 


advantage; yet even here the winters are fo cold, that the river 
Delaware is often froze over. 

This province formed part of the New Netherlands, and 
was granted by King Charles II. to the celebrated Quaker Mr. 


William Penn, fon of the admiral who conquered Jamaica. 


The reputation of this celebrated Quaker is deſervedly very 
_ Civil and religious liberty, in the utmoſt latitude, was 

aid down by that great man as the foundation of his inftitu- 
tions. Chriſtians of all denominations might not only live un- 
moleſted, but have a ſhare in the government. No laws could 
be made but by the conſent of the inhabitants. Mr. Penn's 


benevolence and generoſity extended alſo to the Indian nations. 


For, notwithſtanding the grants made him by King Charles II. 


and the Duke of Vork (in 1680) he purchaſed of theſe people 


the lands he had obtained by his grant, judging that the original 
property was veſted in them. The quakers, who at that time 
were perſecuted, followed him in great numbers, and in a few 
years Pennſylvania was in a very flouriſhing condition. The 
government of this province has one ſingularity: two perſons 
are to be choſen annually by each county and city, who form 


« The Council of Cenſors,“ appointed to examine into the 


conduct of the legiſlative and executive powers. The Penn- 
fylvanians are an induſtrious and hardy people : they are moſt 
of them ſubſtantial, though but few can be conſidered as rich. 
The trade of Philadelphia is very great: the goods imported 
into it, in 1793, were eſtimated at above 5,000,000, ſterling. 
This province, and Maryland, have been by Congreſs 
wreſted out of the hands of the proprietors, who have been com- 
pelled to receive compenſations very inadequate to their value. 


MART LAN D, 


So called from Mary, queen to King Charles I. ſituated be- 
tween 37 and 40 N. lat. and 75 and 80% W. long.; is bound- 
ed by Pennſylvania N.; by Virginia S. ; by Pennſylvania, and 
the Atlantic ocean, E; and by the Apalachian mountains W.: 
being 140 miles long, and 135 wide, containing above 220,000 
inhabitants, and 12,000 ſquare miles. Maryland is divided 
into two parts (eaſt and weſt) by the bay of the Cheſapeak, viz. 
the counties of Worceſter, Somerſet, Dorſet, Talbot, Cecil, 
Queen Ann's, and Kent, on the caſt; St. Mary's, Charles, 
Prince George, Calvert, Arundell, Harford, Baltimore, and 
Frederick, on the weſt. Annapolis, in the county of Arundell, 


is the ſeat of government: it is a ſmall, but beautifully-fituated 


town, 
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town, on the river Severn. The other principal towns are, 
Princeſs Anne, Snowhill, Dorcheſter, Oxford, Queen's Town, 
Cheſter, St. Mary, Briſtol, Maſterkout, Abingdon, and Bal- 
timore, In 1782 a college was founded at Cheſter, and named 
Waſhington College. The, chief rivers are, the Patowmac, 
Pocomoac, Patuxent, Cheptonk, Severn, Saſſafras, Wicomoca, 
and St. George. The products of this country are tobacco, 
hemp, and corn. 205 1 

This province was firſt planted in the reign of Charles I. by 
Lord Baltimore, a Catholic, who obtained a grant of it in 1632, 
and in the following year embarked with about 200 Popith fa- 
miles, which were ſoon encreaſed by numbers who fled from 
England on account of the troubles in King Charles's reign. 
Lord Baltimore eſtabliſhed a perfect toleration in religious 
matters; but, in time, the Proteſtants, being moſt numerous, 
excluded the Catholics from offices, and even adopted the penal 
laws of England againſt them. 

The late Lord Baltimore was governor and proprietor of this 
country, and the council was appointed by him. Congreſs 
have deprived his heir of this province, and in lieu of it, granted 
a very diſproportionate equivalent; and now the power is veſted 
in a governor, ſenate, and houſe of delegates choſen annually by 
the freehoiders. | | 

The eſtabliſhed religion is the Proteſtant, and every male 
white perſon, above the age of 16, pays an annual tax of 40 
pounds weight of tobacco, or the value in money, for the ſup- 
port of the clergy. | 


VIRGINIA. 


SITUATED between 36a and 40 N. lat. and 755 and go? W. 
long. is bounded by Maryland on the N. E.; by Carolina S.; by 
the Atlantic ocean E.; and by the river Miſſiſippi W.: being 
750 miles long, and 240 broad; and contains about 600,000 


inhabitants, (near half of whom are negroes) and 80,000 ſquare 


miles. | 

This province is divided into 24 counties: Northumber- 
land, Lancaſhire, Weſtmorland, Richmond, and Stafford, N.; 
Eſſex, Middleſex, King and Queen, King William, New 


Kent, Elizabeth, Warwick, York, and Princeſs Ann, in the 


middle; Norfolk; Nanſamund, Ifle of Wight, Surry, Prince 
George, Charles, Henrico, and James, S.; and Acomac, E.: 


the great commodiouſneſs of navigation, and the ſcarcity of 


handicraftſmen, have rendered all attempts to eſtabliſh towns in 
Virginia ineffectual. James Town, the firſt town built in 
North America, which was ancicntly the capital, is dwind- 

led 
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led into an inſignificant place of about 100 houſes ; Williamſ. 


burgh, the preſent capital (and which contains a college in 
good repute, founded by Mr. James Blair, a Scotch clergy- 
man, in the reign of William and Mary, whoſe name it bears) 
is but a ſmall town, confiſting of about 60 houſes, beſides the 
public buildings, 8 | | 

In failing to Virginia or Maryland; it, is neceſſary to paſs a 
ſtrait between two points of 96 called the Capes of Virginia, 
opening a paſſage into the bay of Chefapeak, one of the largeſt 


and ſafeſt bays in the world; which enters the country near 
300 miles from S. to N. and is about 18 miles broad for a con- 
liderable way, and ſeven where narroweſt, the water in moſt 


places being nine fathom deep. Through its whole extent it 
receives a vaſt number of fine rivers, both from Maryland and 
Virginia; from the fide of the latter it receives James river, 
York river, the Rappahannock, and the Potowmac, and man 

others of leſs note, which are all not only navigable themſelves, 
for very large veſſels, a prodigious way into the country, but 


have ſo many crecks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller na- 


vigable rivers, as renders the communication of all parts of 
this province infinitely more eaſy than that of any country, 
without exception. The planters load and unload veſſels of 
great burthen each at his own door. This country is ſo ex- 
tremely low toward the ſea, that even within fifteen fathom 
ſoundings land can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the maſt-head. 
The trees appear as if they roſe out of the water. The heats in 


ſummer are exceſſive, but not without refreſhing ſea-breezes. 


The weather is changeable, and the changes ſudden and violent : 


the froſts come on without warning; after a warm day towards 


the end of ſummer, ſo intenſe a cold often ſucceeds, as to freeze 
over the broadeſt and deepeſt rivers in one night. Theſe froſts, 
and the rains, are rather violent than of long continuance. 
Thunder and lightning is frequent and violent, but it ſeldom 


does miſchief. In general the ſky is clear, and the air thin, pure, 5 
The ſoil, in the low grounds of Virginia, is 


and penetrating. 
a dark fat mould, which for many years, without manure, yields 
x ven ff whatever is committed to it. The ſoil further up 

ecomes li ght and ſandy, is ſooner exhauſted than the low coun- 


try, but helped by a kindly ſun, yields tobacco and corn ex- 


tremely well. There is no better wheat than what is produced 
in this province, and Maryland ; but the culture of tobacco 
employs all their attention, and almoſt all their hands. T he 
foreſts are full of lofty timber-trees, without bruſhwood, fo 
that the inhabitants ride through them with eaſe ; and the plains 
| 2 covered almoſt 4 whole year, with flowers, and OG 

ubs, of colours ſo rich, and of ſcents ſo fragrant, that they 
| 4 _ 15" occakioned 
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THE GEOCR APHICAL PRECEPTOR. 175 
occaſioned the name of FLORIDA to be originally given to 
this country. „ os : 

Horned cattle and hogs have multiplied here almoſt 

belief, though at firſt the country was deſtitute of theſe animals. 
The animals natural to this country are, deer, a ſort of panther 
or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, ſquirrels, wild cats, and 
the opoſſum, which is about the ſize of a cat, and has a pouch 
or falſe belly, wherein the young are received, and from which 
they go out at pleaſure, and in which they take refuge when 
danger threatens. They have tame and wild fowl, with a vaſt 
number of birds, valuable for their beauty, or their notes. The 
large white owl, is of a bright filver-coloured plumage, except 
one black ſpot upon his breaſt ; the nightingale, whoſe fea- 
thers are crimſon and blue; the mocking-bird, thought to ex- 
cel all others in his own note, yet imitates the notes of all others 
the rock-bird, very ſociable, and agreeable by his muſic ; the 
humming-bird, one of the ſmalleſt and the moſt beautiful of 
the winged ſongſters, arrayed in ſcarlet, green, and gold: this 
bird, which is faid to live by ſucking the dew from flowers, is 
too delicate to be brought alive to Europe. 

The ſea-coaſts and rivers of Virginia abound not only in 
fiſh known in Europe, but in moſt kinds peculiar to America, 
The reptiles are many; of the ſerpents, the rattle-ſnake is the 

principal. The ſtaple commodity of this conntry, is tobacco. 
| Beſides that, naval ſtores, flax, and hemp. In Virginia is found 
inake-root, ginſeng, ſilk-graſs, &c. | 4 
The inhabitants are chearful and hoſpitable; for the moſt 
part of the eſtabliſhed church of England, nor, until lately, did 
they tolerate any other; now they have ſome few meeting- 
houſes of Preſbyterians and Quakers. The dues of the clergy 
are paid in tobacco, after the ſame manner as in Maryland ; and 
in imitation of New England, they have elected a biſhop. The 
uſe of tobacco was firſt introduced into England by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, who, as he was one day ſmoking in his cloſet, had 
a flaggon of ale poured over him by a ſervant, who imagined 
he was on fire, Weſtward of Virginia, on the banks of the 
Ohio, about 700 miles up the country, is a ſpot abounding 
with falt-ſprings, called, by. the Indians, the Great Licking- 
place, to whiche prodigious numbers of buffaloes and deer re- 
fort to lick the earth, and ſaline water. Near this licking- 
place are found the bones of a ſpecies of animals now ſuppoſed 
extinct, which, from all appearance, muſt have been larger than 
elephants: bones of a fimilar kind have frequently been dif. 
covered in the northern parts of Europe and Aſia, by the na- 
tives imagined to have belonged to a ſubterraneous animal, 
Here has lately been diſcovered a mineral ſpring, that may 
be ſet on fire, and will burn till the water is dried up ; which, 
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ties, ſucceeded, under the prudent conduct of Lord 


THE 


PART I. 


| GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR, 
ſome little time after the fire has gone out, will bubble up 


again, and run as before. N 

This country was firſt ſettled in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by Sir Walter Raleigh, who called it Virginia, in honour 
of the queen. The three firſt colonies periſhed through diſeaſes, 
or were cut off by the Indians; the fourth, after 1 difficul- 


elaware, 


who laid the foundation of its preſent flouriſhing ſtate. 


* 


SITUATED between 30? and 370 N. lat. and 769 and 91? W. 


NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, an» 


GEORGIA: 


long. are bounded by Virginia N.; by Florida S.; by the At- 
lantic ocean E.; and by the Miflifippi W.; being 700 miles long, 
and 380 broad, and containing 110, ooo ſquare miles, and above 
40, ooo inhabitants. a } home: 

North Carolina conſiſts of the counties of Albemarle, Bath, 
and part of Clarendon, whoſe principal towns are Edenton, 

and Wilming 

Clarendon, 8 
pitals are St. James, Chriſt-Church, Charles Town, and 


Port Royal. Further ſouth is Georgia, whoſe counties are 


ton. South Carolina contains the other part of 
raven, Berkley, Colleton, and Granville; the ca- 


Richmond, Effingham, Chatham, Camden, Wilkes, Glynn, 
Burke, and Liberty ; the towns, Savannah, Auguſta, Frede- 
Tica, and Puriſburgh. None of the towns in the Carolinas are of 
great conſequence, except Charles- Town, ſituated at the con- 
fluence of two navigable rivers, and which is one of the firſt 
towns in North America for ſize, beauty, and traffic. Its har- 
bour is good, but a bar prevents the entrance of any ſhip above 
200 tons burthen. The town is regular, and ſtrongly fortified z 
the ſtreets are well laid out; the houſes'large and well built, and 


rent extremely high. 


The church is ſpacious, and executed 


in a handſome ſtile, exceeding every thing of the kind in North 
America. The town contains about 1,000 houſes, is the reſi- 
dence of the governor, and place of meeting of the aſſembly. 
GEORGIA has two towns well known in trade; Sa- 
vannah, the capital, about 10 miles from the ſea, on a noble 
river, of the ſame name, navigable 200 miles further for 
large boats, to the ſecond town called Auguſta this ſtands on 
a ſpot of ground of the greateſt fertility, and is commodiouſly 


fituated for the Indian trade. 
ders are, the Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, ſome 


The Indian nations on the bor- 


of the moſt numerous and powerful tribes in America. 


trade of {Kins and furs with thoſe people is very . 1 


2 
d 
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The principal rivers are, the Roanoke or Albemarle, Pam- 


tico, Neus, Cape Fear or Clarendon, Pedee, Santee, Savannah, 
Allatamaha or Gr river, and St. Mary's, all which fall into 
the Atlantic. ocean; the back parts are watered by the Chero- 
kees, Vaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the Pearl river, and many 


others, which fall into the Miſſiſippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 


About 100 miles from the ſea are falls in moſt of the great 


rivers, which, nearer their ſources, become more frequent. 


This is the caſe of almoſt all the American rivers : thoſe who 
navigate them, land their goods, carry them beyond the cataracts 
on horſes or waggons, and then re-ſhip them. 1 

The climate and ſoil of theſe countries do not conſiderably 
differ from thoſe of Virginia: but where they do, it is to their 
advantage. The heat in ſummer is little greater than in Vir- 
ginia, but the winters are milder and ſhorter; and the weather, 
though ſubject to ſudden changes, is not equally in extremes. 
Though the winters are ſharp, eſpecially when the north-weſt 
wind prevails, yet they are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any 
conſiderable water, affecting only the mornings and evenings 3 
ſo that many tender plants, which do not ſtand the winter of 
Virginia, flouriſh in theſe countries. The vegetation of very 
kind of plant is almoſt incredibly quick; the air and ſoil are fo 
kindly, that, where the latter has the moſt unpromiſing appear- 
ance, if neglected for a while, it naturally produces an immenſe 
quantity of thoſe plants, flowering-ſhrubs, and flowers, for 
which this country is famous. The whole is in a manner one 
foreſt, where the planters have not cleared it: the trees are 
almoſt the ſame in every reſpe& with thoſe of Virginia, and in 
ſize ſuperior to European trees. Some are free from branches 


to the height of 60 or 70 feet, and are frequently above 36 feet 


in circumference. Of the trunks canoes are formed, fo large as 
to carry 40 barrels of pitch at a time. The ſoil in ſome parts 
is rich, in others barren : this laſt is fayourable to one of the 
kinds of indigo. The land which lies low and wet, on the banks 
of ſome of the rivers, is called ſwamp, and is, in fome places 
uſeleſs 3 in others it is the richeſt of all their grounds: it is a 
black, fat earth, and bears their great ſtaple, rice, which muſt 
have a rich moiſt ſoil. The air is pure and wholeſome, and the 
ſummer heats much more temperate, at about 100 miles diſtance 
from Charles-Town, where the country begins to grow hilly, 
than in the flats : Carolina is a plain for 80 miles from the ſea, 
no hill, no rock, ſcarce a pebble to be met with. -But nothing 


can be more pleaſant to the eye than the back country, and its 


fruitfulneſs is almoſt incredible. Wheat grows well there, 
Silkworms are reared with ſucceſs, and different ſorts of vines 
planted. The animals of this country are the ſame with thoſe 
of Virginia, The animals of Europe are here in plenty; black 
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cattle are multiplied prodigiouſly ; to have 2 or 300 is common, 
ſome have 1,000. Theſe ramble all day in the forefts, but their 
calves being ſeparated, and kept in fenced paſtures, the cows 
8 anz to them. The hogs range in the ſame 
manner, and return like the cows, by having ſhelter and ſome 
victuals provided for them; theſe are numerous and wild, Ma. 
ny horned cattle, and horſes too, run wild in the woods, though 
at the firſt ſettlement there was not one of theſe animals in the 
country, - 5 
The trade of Carolina, beſides honey and lumber, proviſions, 
and the like, which it yields in common with the reſt of Ame. 
rica, has three ſtaple commodities, indigo, rice, and the produce 
of the pine—turpentine, tar, and pitch. The two former com- 
modities, South Carolina has entirely to itſelf; and, taking in 
North Carolina, this part of America yields more pitch and tar 
than all the reſt of the ſtates. | 
In theſe countries is a tree from which runs an oil of great 
virtue for curing wounds, and another which produces a balm 
little inferior to that of Mecca. © 0 * 
The Carolinas were firſt ſettled in the reign of Charles II. 
after whom they were named. Georgia was firſt ſettled in 
1732, by the late General Oglethorpe, and was ſoon on a re- 


* 


Ipectable footing. 


Mb 


SITUATED between 25 and 32» N. lat. and 80ꝰ and 91 W. 
long. is bounded by Georgia N.; by the Gulph of Mexico S.; 
by the Atlantic ocean E.; and by the Miſſiſippi, which divides 
it from Louiſiana, W.: being 500 miles long, and 440 broad. - 
It is divided into Eaſt, and Weſt, Florida. St. Auguſtine, the 
capital of Eaſt Florid t ſituated near the frontiers of Georgia, is 
of an oblong form, divided by four regular ſtreets. The town 
is well fortified, and defended by a caſtle called Fort St. John. 
'The harbour has two entrances, which have only eight feet 
water at low tides. Penſacola, the capital of Weſt Florida, 
is fituated at the mouth of a river on the Gulph of Mexico, 
on a ſandy ſhore, within a bay of the ſame name, The 
town can only be approached by ſmall veſſels ; but the road is 
reckoned the beſt in all the Gulph of Mexico, being ſheltered 
againſt every wind. Mobile, on the banks of the river ſo named, 
lying to the weſtward of Penſacola, is a very unhealthy place. 

he principal rivers are the Mobile, the Apalachicola, St. 
John's, Savannah, Alatamaha, and the Miſſiſippi, which runs a 
courſe of 4, 500 miles; and, though it has not above 17 feet 
water over the bar, yet within it is 100 fathoms deep, and na- 
. | vigable 
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vigable almoſt up to its ſource. The air of Florida is pure 
and wholeſome, and, though warm, is tempered: by breezes 
from the ſea; the inhabitants live to a great age, and the native 
Indians greatly exceed their neighbours in ſize, vigour, and lon- 
gevity. The ſoil is fruitful, even the land round St. Auguſtine, 
reckoned the worſt in the province, produces two crops of Indian 
corn in a year. All the fruits, vegetables, &c. common to 
Georgia and the Carolinas flouriſh naturally in the inland parts; 
_ oranges and lemons grow wild to a large ſize, and produce 
fruit as in Spain and Portugal, Excellent cotton, ſugar, wine, 
and filk, have been ſent to Europe. The other products of 
this country are, rice, indigo, ambergris, cochineal, amethyſts, 
turquois ſtones, pearls, lapis lazuli, &c. copper, quickſilver, 
. iron, and mahogany. There is a pearl-fiſnery on the 
coaſt. | 

Animals here are ſo numerous, that a good ſaddle-horſe might 
be purchaſed for goods of five ſhillings value, prime coſt ; and 
ſometimes for a hatchet, - 

This province, firſt ſettled by the Spaniards and the French, 
was ceded to Great- Britain by the treaty of peace in 1763, 
chiefly on account of its being a barrier to the other colonies. 
[n1781 Weſt Florida was conquered by the Spaniards ; and at 
the peace of 1783, it was, together with Eaſt Florida, ceded 
to them. | | | 


LOUISIANA, 


Is bounded N, by unknown lands ; by the Gulf of Mexico, 
5.; by Florida, E.; and New Mexico, W.; this country is 
thinly inhabited by Europeans, and its length and breadth are 
undetermined. New Orleans the capital, built by the French 
during the regency of the duke of Orleans (ſituated 4,726 miles 
S. W. from London) is not large or rich, but is well fortified, 
and laid out regularly in a fine ſituation on the banks of the 
Miſſiſippi, which ſeparates Louiſiana from Florida, This is, 
a fine country, in a delicious climate, capable of bearing 
almoſt any thing, from the temperature of the ſky, and the 
goodneſs of the ſoil, fertilized by a multitude of long, deep, and 
beautiful- rivers, moſt of them navigable hundreds of mules 
into the country. The principal of theſe is the Miſſiſippi, which 
almoſt goes through America, and at certain ſeaſons overflows 
its banks. The country is almoſt wholly plain, covered with 
ſtately trees, or ſpread into very fine meadows; the northern part 
is in all reſpects moſt deſirable, though there is no,xeaſon to be- 
lieve that it contains any rich metals, which gave the greateſt 
Influence to the famous Miſſiſippi ſcheme in 1717, which was 
Z 2 as 
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as fatal to France, as the South Sea ſcheme was to England, 
The Spaniards ſettled in Louiſiana raiſe indigo, cotton, corn, 
and rice; but the colony is not flouriſhing, on account of the 
ſhoals which bar the mouth of the river Miffiſippi, and deny ac- 


cels to veſſels of burthen ; this keeps the inhabitants from grow- 


ing rich, but contributes to their ſecurity. This country, with 
Florida, of which it was formerly reckoned a part, was diſco- 
vered in 1512, by Juan Ponce de Leon, as he was rambling in 
ſearch of Bimini, one of the Bahama Ifles, which was faid to 
contain a fountain that reſtored thoſe who drank of it to their 
priſtine youth and vigour: 


North America, Louiſiana extended through the interior parts 
to Canada, and even included part of Carolina. In 1769 they 
ceded Louiſiana to the Spaniards ; and in 1786 many families 
trom France went to ſettle in it. Fs 


MEXICO, 


Is divided into two parts 1. Old Mexico, or New Spain; 
2. New Mexico, including California. 


Old Mexico (between 8? and 30 N. lat. and 83 and 110* W. 


long.) is bounded by New Mexico N.; by the Gulf of Mexico 
N. E.; by Terra Firma, in South America, S. E.; and the Pa- 
cific ocean 8. W.; being 2,000 miles long, and 600 broad: and 
is divided into three audiences, viz. Galicia, or Gaudalajarra, 
which has a capital of the latter name; Mexico Proper, the 
chief towns of which are Mexico, Acapulca, Vera-Cruz, and 
Campeachy, whoſe neighbourhood is famous for cedar- trees and 
logwood ; and Guatimala, whoſe capital of the ſame name, with 
8,000 families, was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, June 7th, 
1773: New Guatimala has been erected, at ſome diſtance 
from where the old town ſtood. In this province are the port 
and fort of Omoa; and the Gulf of Honduras, whither, as well 
as to the Bay of Campeachy, the Engliſh from Jamaica reſort 
to cut logwood and mahogany. The principal rivers are, North 
river, Panuco, Alvarado, 'T'obaſco, Xagua, and Lara, which 
fall into the Gulph of Mexico; and Roſario, Tegoantipeque, 
and Lempa, that run into the South ſea. The lakes of moſt 
note are thoſe of Mexico and Nicaragua. E 

The ſeafons here, as in all countries within the tropics, are 
divided into wet and dry. The former laſts from May to Sep- 
tember; the latter from September to May. Their proper ſum- 
mer, i. e. ver fair weather, being when the ſun is at the greateſt 
diftance. The climate is exceffively het; and the eaſtern 


coaſt, which is low, marſhy, and flooded in the rainy don, 
| i 


The French were the firſt Eu- 
ropeans who ſettled in it, and, according to their diviſion of 


9 
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is extremely unwholeſome and unpleaſant, being incumbered 
for the moſt part with woods of mangrove-trees, which extend 
into the water a conſiderable way. The inland country affords 
more agreeable proſpects, the air is much better : the tropical 
fruits grow in abundance, and the land would produce grain, if 
the induſtry of the inhabitants was proportioned to the good- 
neſs of the ſoil. Like all tropical countries it abounds more 
in fruits than in grain: pine-apples, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, figs, and cocoa-nuts, are here in plenty and 
perfection; and towards the Gulph of Mexico, an immenſe 
quantity of ſugar. But the principal riches, and firſt induce- 
ment of the Spaniards to ſettle in this country, are its gold and 
ſilver mines. The chief gold mines are in Veragua and New 
Granada, bordering on Darien and Terra Firma. "Thoſe of 
ſilver, which are much more rich and numerous, are found in 
ſeveral parts, but in none ſo much as the province of Mexico: 
all the mines, whether of gold or filver, are in the mountains 
and barren parts. The mines of Mexico are ſaid to yield 24 
millions ſterling annually. | | 

The products of this country next in value, are cochineal 
and cacao. The firſt is, a ſpecies of gall- inſect; it adheres to 
the plant opuntia, and ſucks the juice of the fruit, which is of 
a crimſon colour, from whence it acquires a crimſon colour alſo. 
"The cacao grows on a tree of middling ſize, which bears a 
fruit about the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, wherein are con- 
tained a number of nuts, which have a rough ſhell, and within 
this ſhell is the rich ſubſtance of which chocolate is made. 
'The name of this fruit is often confounded with the cocoa-nut, 
which 1s a ſpecies wholly different. | 

The moſt remarkable animals are, the Pecarree, a little, black, 
ſhort-legged quadruped, reſembling a pig; with a navel on his 
back. The Sloth, which is ſomewhat like a monkey, of a moſt 


wretched appearance, that lives on leaves and fruit: this 


beaſt never quits a. tree while any verdure remains; then, to 
fave trouble, collects itſelf into a heap and drops to the ground, 
and is ſo many days in travelling from one tree to another, that 
it often grows lean on the journey; no blows will quicken its 
pace; every motion is attended with a diſagreeable howl, which 
is its only defence, and affrights even beaſts of prey. Allo opal- 
ſums, guanoes, mooſe-deer, armadilloes, raccoons, Ounces, tor- 
toiſes, &c. common to North America. 

The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three gu branches: that 
with Europe by Vera Cruz; with the Eaſt-Indies by Aca- 
pulca ; and with South America by the ſame port. | 

Mexico ſituated on a lake of the ſame name, the capital of the 
kingdom, the reſidence of the viceroy, the ſeat of the firſt au- 
dience or chamber of juſtice, and an archbiſhopric (ſituated 
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6,950 miles S. W. from London) is one of the richeſt and moſt 
ſplendid cities in the world: though no port, nor communicating 
with the ſea by any navigable river, it has a prodigious com- 
merce, and is the centre of all that is carried on between Ames 
rica and Europe, and America and the Eaſt-Indies; here 
the principal merchants reſide, and the greater part of the bu- 
ſineſs is negociated, reſpecting the goods that pals from Aca- 
pulca to Vera Cruz, or from Vera Cruz to Acapulca. Hi- 
ther all the gold and ſilver come to be coined ; here the king's 
fifth is depoſited ; and here is wrought that immenſe quan- 
tity of utenſils and ornaments in plate, which is yearly ſent to 
Europe. Every thing has the air ofthe greateſt magnificence 
and wealth: the ſhops glitter on all ſides with gold, ſilver, and 
jewels. The negro-giris, who run by the coaches. of the ladies, 
wear bracelets of gold, pearl necklaces, and jewels in their ears 
and the -black-toot boys are covered with lace and embroidery, 
The number of inhabitaints amounts to 80,000. The city is 
well and regularly built, though the houſes are not lofty ; the 
monaſteries are numerous and richly endowed, and the churches 
extravagantly rich in their ornaments. The neareſt port (up- 
wards of 200 miles diſtant) is Acapulca, one of the deepeſt, 
ſecureſt, and moſt commodious harbours in the South ſca; the 
entrance is defended by a caſtle. About December, tlie great 
galleon, which makes the whole communication between Ame- 
rica and the Philippines, arrives here loaded with the commo- 
dities of the Eaſt : and, at the ſame time, the annual ſhip from 
Lima (the capital of Peru in South America) which is ſaid to 
bring not leſs than two millions of pieces of eight in ſilver, 
beſides quickſilver and other merchandiſes, to be laid out in 
purchaſing the produce of the Eaſt. A Phillipine galleon 
was taken by Commodore Anſon in 1743. Other ſhips, from 
Chili and Peru, meet on the ſame occaſion ; and this cauſes a 
very large dealing for every thing theſe countries have to ex- 
change, as well as for European goods. From FYera Crus, the 
wealth of Mexico is poured out on the world ; and by this port 
ſhe receives the luxuries and neceſſaries of Europe. To this 
port comes the annual fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, con- 
fiſting of 14 large merchant-ſhips, and ſeveral men of war. 
They are loaded with whatever Europe produces, for export; 
but Spain itſelf ſends little more than wine and oil, This fleet 
takes returns in plate, precious ſtones, cochineal, ſugar, &c. for 
Old Spain. The greater part of the money, brought by the 
flota, belongs to the merchants of Great Britain, Holland, 
France, and other commercial ſtates; and ſuch is the honor of the 
Spaniſh nation, that the juſt diſtribution of this money has always 
taken place, even in the midſt of the moſt inveterate wars. 2 


Mexico was the firſt country which the Spaniards conquer 
1 on 
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on the continent of America, and ſtill continues their principal 
colony, They ſubdued it with a force of no more than 700 
men, commanded by Hernando Cortez ; under whom they were 
uilty of cruelties, which have fixed an indelible ſtigma on the 
Bea name. Mexico, at that time was a great empire, whoſe 
inhabitants had made progreſs in civilization, | 


- 


NEW MEXICO, erb CALIFORNIA. 


SITUATED between 23 and 43 N. lat. and 94? and 1269 
W. long. (bounded N. by unknown lands ; by Old Mexico 
and the Pacific ocean, 8.; by Louiſiana, E.; by the Pacific 
ocean, W.; being 2,000 miles long, and 1, 600 broad) is di- 
vided into New e Proper, to the N. E.; Apacheira, S. E.; 
Sonora, S.; and California, W.: the capitals of theſe diviſions 
are Santa Fe, (5000 miles S. W. from London,) St. Antonio, 
Tuape, and St. Juan. The country is in general pleaſant, 
abounding with plains, rivers, and gentle eminences covered 
with trees. It has a delightful climate, a foil productive of every 
thing for profit or delight, rich mines of ſilver, and ſome of 


gold; and precious ſtones of ſeveral kinds, The Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements here are daily increaſing, in proportion as they dif- 


cover mines, which are equal to any in riches. | 
The dew which falls on the roſe-leaves, candies and becomes 
hard like manna, having the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without 


its whiteneſs z in the country are plains of ſalt, firm and clear as 


chryſtal. | 


California is a peninſula, finely ſituafed for trade, and has a 


pearl fiſhery of great value. It was diſcovered by the conqueror 
of Mexico, Hernando Cortez. Sir Francis Drinks; landed, 
and took poſſeſſion of it in 1578 ; and the principal cacique, or 
king, formally inveſted him with the ſovereignty : but the Bri- 
tiſh government has not attempted to vindicate this title. 


AMERICAN IS LAN 
NEW FOUN DLAN DP, 


SITUATED E. of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, between 462? and 
529 N. lat. and 53 and 59? W. long. is ſeparated from Labrador 
by the Straits of Belleiſſe, and from Canada by the Bay of St. 
Lawrence; being 350 miles long and 200 broad. The prin- 
cipal towns are, Bonaviſta, Placentia, and St. John's ; but not 
above 1,000 familes remain here during winter, as the climate 
is inhoſpitable, and the air obſcured by fogs, with ſnow or fleet, 
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b 


The foil is unfavourable to vegetation ; the winter cold, long, - 


and ſevere; the ſummer heat violent, yet not enough to make it 
productive. The foil, in thoſe parts which are known, is 
rocky and barren: it has many large and ſafe harbours, and 


good rivers, and produces timber fit for maſts and yards, and 
lumber for the Weſt-India trade. But its principal value, is 


the great fiſhery for cod, on thoſe ſhoals called the Banks of 


Newfoundland. The ſhare of Britain in this fiſhery, is com- 


puted to increaſe the national ſtack 300, oool. a year, in go; 2 


and ſilver, remitted for the cod ſold in the north, in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, and the Levant. The plenty of cod, both on the 
great bank and the lefler ones, which. lie to the eaſt and ſouth- 
eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable; and other ſpecies of fiſh 
are alſo there in abundance z which are nearly in equal plenty 
along the ſhores of New-England, Nova-Scotia, and the iſle of 
Cape Breton. 3 „ nh 
Newfoundland, after various diſputes, was ceded to Great- 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 17513. The French poſſeſs 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, two little iflands to the ſouth, where 
they have a ſmall garriſon and ſome ſtore-houſes; they have 
liberty to fiſh in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between the N. W. 


ſhore of this iſland and the continent; but not to cure their fiſn 
any where but at St. Pierre and Miquelon. The United States 


of America have liberty to fiſn where they pleaſe, and to cure 
what they catch on any of the unſettled parts of Nova- Scotia, 


the Magdalen Iſland, and Labrador, but not on Newfoundland. f 


CAPE BR ETON. 


AN iſland ſituated between Newfoundland and Nova-Scotta, 
is about 110 miles long, and 50 broad. Louiſburgh, the ca- 


pital town, has a good harbour, about four leagues in circum- | | 
ference. The ſoil of this iſland is ſimilar to Newfoundland; it 


was formerly planted and poſſeſſed by the French; but con- 
quered by the Engliſh in 1758, and ceded to them in 1763. 
EALINT- OUNCE 


Is ſituated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, being about 60 
miles long, and 40 broad. The capital is Charlotte-Town. 


This ifland has many fine rivers, and, though lying near Cape 


Breton and Nova- Scotia, is ſo greatly ſuperior to both in plea- 
ſantneſs, and fertility of ſoil, that when in poſſeſſion of the 
French, it was tiled the granary of Canada. The inhabitants 
of this iſland, about 4,000 in number, ſubmitted quietly to the 


ritiſh, 
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Britiſh, —— after the reduction of Cape Breton; and 
it has been poſſeſſed by them ever ſince. | 


TRE BERMUDAS, eR SUMMER ISLANDS, 


SITUATED in 322 N. lat. and 659 W. long. Are diſtant from 
any land; being 300 leagues from Carolina, which is the 
neareſt part of the continent. St. George, the capital, on an 
iſland of the fame name, defended by ſ:ven forts, and 70 pieces 
of cannon, contains about 1000 houſes, a handſome church, 
and other public buildings. The Bermudas are ſmall, not con- 
taining in all above 20,000 acres, and ate very difficult of acceſs, 
being, as Waller expreſſes it, walled with rocks, The air is 
clear, ſerene, and healthy. "The ſoil is extremely fruitful, and 
adapted to the cultivation of vines, yet the buſineſs of the in- 
habitants, who conſiſt of about 10,000 whites and negroes, is 
the building and navigating light ſloops and brigantines, built 
of cedar. Theſe veſiels are as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, 
as the wood of which they are built is for its hardneſs and dura- 
bility. Theſe iſlands received their name from Bermudas, a 
' Spaniard, who diſcovered them; and were called the Summer 
Iſlands, from Sir George Summers, who was ſhipwrecked on 
their rocks in 1609, on his paſſage to Virginia; they have be- 
longed to England ever ſince. | 


TAE BAHAMAS, ox LUCAYOS, 


SITUATED ſouth of Carolina, between 22? and 27 N. lat. 
and 73% and 81* W. long.; extend along the coaſt of Florida 
to the iſle of Cuba, and are 500 in number; ſome are mere 
rocks, but 12 are large, fertile, and not differing from the foil 
of Carolina. Providence, in which is the capital, called Naſſau, 
is neither the largeſt nor the moſt fertile; it was formerly a recep- 
tacle for the buccaneers, or pirates, who long infeſted the Ame- 
rican navigation; and obliged the Britiſh government to fend 
Captain Woodes Rogers, in 1718, to diſlodge them. After 
this, a fort was erected, and an independent company ſtationed 
on the iſland; which has not much trade, but is principally en- 
riched by the prizes condemned here in war, and in peace by 


the wrecks, which are frequent, in this labyrinth of rocks and 


ſhelves. Theſe iſlands were the firſt of Coltumbus's diſcove- 
nes; they were known to the Engliſh in 1667, when captain 
Seyle, being driven among them, in his paſſage to Carolina, 
ave his name to one of them; and being driven on ita ſecond 
ume, called it Providence. 


Nt . Aa 


SOUTH 
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TERRA FIRMA, ox CASTILE DEL ORO. 


SITUATED between the equator and 12 N. lat. and 60 and * 
82 W. long.; bounded W. by part of the Atlantic ocean; 
bY Amazonia and Peru, S.; by the North Sea and. Surinam, 
E. ; and by the Pacific ocean and Mexico, W.; being 1400 miles 
long, and 700 broad; is divided into nine provinces, viz. 
erra Firma Proper, or Darien, Carthagena, St. Martha, Rio 
de la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andaluſia, or Paria, 
to the north; and New Granada and Popayan ſouth. The 
n towns in Terra Firma Proper are, Panama, Porto- 
ello, and Carthagena, each containing ſeveral thouſand inha- 
bitants; in New Andaluſia, St. Thomas; and in New Gra- 
nada, Sante Fe de Bagota: the other provinces have capitals of 
their own name. The city of Panama (4,650 miles S. W. of 
London) is ſituated on one of the beſt harbours in the South ſeas. 
Ships of burden lie ſafe at ſome diſtance from the town; but 
ſmaller veſſels come up to the walls. The town ſtands on a 
dry and tolerably healthy ground, and has a great trade with 
Peru, Chili, and the weſtern coaſt of Mexico. Porto- Bello is 
a ſea - port on the northern coaſt of the iſthmus of Panama, 
with a ſecure and commodious harbour. This was taken in 
1740, by Admiral Vernon, who abandoned it, after demoliſhing 
the fortifications. Carthagena ſtands on a peninſula, that in- 
cloſes one of the ſafeſt and beſt -defended harbours in all Spanith 
America. The galleons on their voyage from Spain put in 
here firſt, and diſpoſe of a conſiderable part of their cargo. 
This place was attacked by Vernon in 1741; but, after loſing 
many of his men, chiefly through the unwholeſomeneſs of the 
climate, he was obliged to abandon the enterprize. At theſe 
three towns are held annual fairs, for American, Indian, and 
European commodities. 
The provinces of Terra Firma contain many exceeding high 
mountains, particularly the province of St. Martha, where the 
Andes commence. | | 
The climate is extremely hot, and the country is difficult to 
paſs in the rainy ſeaſon, on account of the torrents which fall 
from the mountains, and ſometimes riſe ſo conſiderably in a 
fingle night, that travellers are obliged to climb up trees to 
ve themſelves. The vapours raiſed from the water by the ex- 
{five heat, renders the country very unwholeſome, 8 5 
| 5 abou 
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about Porto-Bello and Popayan. The coaſts are ſandy and 
barren, but the ſoil in the inland parts is fertile, producing corn, 
tropical fruits, guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, &c. alſo rich and luxu- 
riant paſtures; the trees are cloathed with perpetual verdure, 


and ſome grow to a vaſt ſize, as the caobo, the cedar, maria, and 


balſam- tree. The manchineel- tree bears a fruit like an apple, 
which contains a moſt ſubtle poiſon; it is even dangerous to 
ſleep under its ſnade. On the contrary, the Habella de Cartha- 
gena, a ſpecies of willow, bears a fruit reſembling a bean, 
whoſe kernel is an excellent antidote to the bite of ſerpents, 
with which this country ſwarms. Here is found the floth ; 
and monkies are extremely numerous; they go 20 or 3o toge- 
ther, and are ſo miſchievous, that it is dangerous for a ſingle 
perſon to enter the woods. The coaſt affords pearls, particularly 
the bay of Panama. The mines formerly yielded great quantities 
of gold. Silver, iron, and copper mines, have been opened; this 
country produces alſo emeralds, faphires, and other precious 
ſtones. | | 
Notwithſtanding the ſettlements of the Spaniards, a great 
number of native Americans have preſerved their independence. 
There is in Terra Firma a race, or nation, called Moon-eyed 
Indians, becauſe they ſee beſt by moon-light ; hey are fairer, 
ſmaller and weaker, both in body and mind, than the other 
tribes of Indians; they have large blue eyes, which are not 
ſt rong enough to endure the light of tae ſun without pain. 


GUEAN A. 


- SITVATED between the equator and 8? N. lat. is bounded 
N. by the river Oroonoko, which ſeparates it from Terra 
Firma; S. by the river Amazon, which divides it from Ama- 
zonia and Brazil; by the Atlantic ocean, E. and by unknown 
lands between it and Peru W.; being about 800 miles long, and 
500 broad. This country may be divided into three parts, 
Guiana Proper, Surinam, and Cayenne. The inland parts 
are inhabited by Indians, almoſt entirely unknown to Europe- 


ans. The other parts are poſſeſſed by the Dutch and French. 


Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, lies between 5? ans 7? N. lat. and 
extends 100 miles along the coaſt, from the mouth of the river 
Oroonoko to the river Maroni, which ſeparates it from Cay- 
enne; the Dutch have extended their plantations about 30 
leagues up the country, and their capital, on the river Surinam, 
is of the ſame name. They have two ſettlements on the coaſt, 
called Demerary and HIequibo, The climate is unwholeſome 
near the ſea, as the land is low and marſhy. The colony is alſo 
Expoled to the runaway negroes, who have retired to the woods, 
erected chiefs, and often make incurſions on the Dutch ſettle- 

T3 - | ments. 
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ments. Cayenne, or EquinoCtial France (ſituated between the 
Equator and 5? N. lat. and between 50* and 552 W. long.) ex- 
tends about 240 miles along the coaſt, and near 300 miles up 
the country; and is bounded by Surinam, N.; by Amazonia, 
8.; by the Atlantic ocean, E.; and Guiana, W.: the chief 
town is Cayenne, (3840 miles S. W. from London,) built on 
the banks of the river of the ſame name, at the mouth of which 
lies the ifland of Cayenne, about 45 miles in circumference, and, 
though an unhealthy ſpot, is ſettled by the French, on account 
of the-goodnels of its harbours, | 
The climate of Guiana is unwholeſome, and the coaſt low 
and marihy, up the country are fine riſing grounds, proper 
for ſettlements. Surinam is in a more flouriſhing ſituation than 
Cayenne. The products of both conſiſt of ſugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, flax, ſkins, and drugs for dying; likewiſe numbers of 
beautiful birds; aſtoniſhing varieties of ſnakes, (one was killed 
a few years ago, 33 feet in length and 3 in circumference, at the 
thickeſt part,) electrical eels; which, when touched, give a 
ſhock ; and the laubba, a ſmall amphibious animal, about the 
ſize of a pig, covered with fine ſhort hair. | 
Surinam was firſt ſettled by the Engliſh, and ceded to the 
Dutch in exchange for New Y ork. 


AMAZONIA. 


A VERY large country, little known to Europeans; lying be- 
: tween 1® and 15? N. lat. and 50 and 70? W. long.; is 1,200 
miles long, and 1,000 broad. It extends from Brazil, acroſs the 
continent, to Peru, and is almoſt every where penetrable, by 
means of the great river Maranon, or of the Amazons, and its 
branches. This great river, which riſes in Quito, runs near 
5,000 miles, including all its windings, and is generally two or 
three leagues broad; upward of 100 rivers fall into it, its mouth 
is 50 leagues in breadth. Though the country is little known, 
yet moſt of the rivers have been explored by various adven- 
turers : the firſt was Orellana, who, about the year 1539, ſoon 
after the conqueſt of Peru, embarked on one of the branches of 
this great river, and failed quite to the ſea; he landed ſeveral 
times to get proviſions, and had conflicts with the natives; at 
his return to Spain, he reported that he had diſcovered and 
fought with a nation of Amazons, from which the river and 
country obtained their names; but there is no reaſon to credit 
that account. This country abounds in the productions neceſ- 
ſary for ſuſtenance, which are common in the neighbouring 
Europran colonies, but as no gold has been found, neither Spa- 

niards not Portugueſe have made any ſettlements. 3 
. 5 BRAZIL. 
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„ 


CoMPREHENDS the eaſtern part of South America, and is 
ſituated between the equator and 35? 8. lat. and 35? and 602 W. 
long.; bounded by the mouth of the river Amazon, and the 
Atlantic ocean, N.; by the mouth of the river La Plata, S.; 
by the Atlantic ocean, E.; and W. by a chain of mountains, 
which divide it from Amazonia and Paraguay; being 2,500 
miles long, and 700 broad. On the coaſt are three ſmall iſlands, 
Fernando, St. Barbary, and St. Catherine's, which furniſh ſhips 
with proviſions. + | 

Rio de Janeiro, or St. Sebaſtian (6,000 miles S. W. from 
London) at the ſouthern extremity of the colony, is a rich aftd 
populous city, about two leagues from the ſea, on a bay of the 
ſame name. It has an excellent port, more reſorted to than 
any other in Brazil, becauſe of the gold and diamonds found in 
this and the neighbouring provinces. St. Salvador, or Bahia, 
the moſt populous, magnificent, and gay city of Brazil, the reſi- 
dence of the viceroy, commands a noble, ſpacious, and commo- 
dious harbour, called the Bay of All Saints ; it 1s built on a 


high ſteep rock, having the ſea on one fide, and a lake forming 


a creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly,, ſo as nearly to join the 
ſea, on the other. Thus it is by nature in a manner impreg- 
nable, and it has very ſtrong fortifications. Fernambuco, ſitu- 
ated on a bay of the ſame name, in the north, is the town next 
in conſequence, | IE De 

Many fine rivers riſe in the mountains which divide this coun- 
try from Paraguay, ſome of which fall into the rivers Amazons 
and La Plata, others, after running acroſs the country, fall into 
the Atlantic. L | 

The climate of this country, in the northern parts, about the 
equator, is variable, hot, boiſterous, and unwholeſome; there, 
and in the more temperate parts, the country is annually over- 
| flowed; but ſouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, it enjoys 
a ſerene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoft breezes of the 
ocean on one hand, and the cool air of the mountains on the 
other. Hither people from Portagal retire for health, and 
protract their lives to a long and eaſy old age. The fail is 
fruitful, and was very ſufficient for the inhabitants, till the mines 
of gold and diamonds were diſcovered. Theſe, with the ſugar- 
plantations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture is neglected. 
The chief commodities which this country exports are, ſugar, to- 
bacco, bides, indigo, ipecacuana, balſam of copaiba, and Brazil 


wood. The trade increaſes every year: it is the richeſt and 


moſt flouriſhing eſtabliſhment in America. The Portugueſe 
annually import between 40, and 50,909 negroes. The Portu- 
gueſe 
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gueſe were long poſſeſſed of their American empire, before they 


diſcovered the treaſures of gold and diamonds, which have ſince 
made it ſo conſiderable. The gold amounts annually to four 
millions ſterling, and the diamonds to 130, 0. The ſugar 
is finer than that of the Engliſh, French, or Spaniſh colonies ; 
the tobacco is remarkably good, great part is exported to Africa, 
where they not only fell it to the natives, but ſupply the ſhips 


of other nations, who find it neceſſary for their trade. The 


trade of this country with Europe is carried on by fleets or 
flotas, three of which are ſent out yearly. The uninhabited 


parts of Brazil abound in horned cattle. Theſe are hunted for 
their hides, of which 20,000 are ſent annually to Europe, 
Little of the imports are the produce of Portugal; but are 


goods from England, France, Holland, and Germany. 


The Portugueſe in America are ſunk in luxury and vice; 


of a diſſembling temper; of little honeſty or ſincerity; lazy, 


proud, cruel; poor and penurious in their diet, being much 
tonder of ſhow, ſtate, and attendance, than of the joys of ſocial 


life, or of the table; yet their feaſts, when made, (which is but 
ſeldom) are ſumptuous to extravagance. Scarce any perſon of 
faſhion appears abroad otherwiſe than in a ſerpentine, which is 


a ſort of cotton hammock, reſembling the palanquins uſed in the 


Eaſt-Indies, and carried on negrocs ſhoulders, by bamboos 


about 12 feet long. 
This country was firſt diſcovered by V efpucius, 1498 ; two 
years afterwards, the Portugueſe admiral Alvarez da Cabral, 


ſtanding out to ſea, to avoid the calms on the coaſt of Atrica, was 


driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Brazil. On his return he made 


ſo favourable a report of the land diſcovered, that the court ſent 
out in 1540, a colony, which built St. Salvador. This ſettle- 


ment met with interruption from Spain; however, matters were 
accommodated, by an agreement, that the Portugueſe ſhould 

oſſeſs all between the river of the Amazons and the river 

lata. Afterwards the Portugueſe purſued the ſettlement with 
great vigour, till 1580, when Don Sebaſtian, one of their 
greateſt princes, in an expedition againſt the Moors, loſt his life; 
and thereby the Portugueſe loſt their liberty, being abſorbed 
into the Spaniſh monarchy. Soon after the inhabitants of the 


Netherlands, threw off the Spaniſh ang. and ſupporting their 


independency by a ſucceſsful defenſive war, they purſued the 


: Spaniards into the receſſes of their extenſive territories, and 


grew rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their former 
maſters : Principally they attacked the poſſeſſions of the Por- 
tugueſe ; they took almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt- Indies, 
and then turned their arms upon Brazil, unprotected from Eu- 
rope, and betrayed by the cowardice of the governor of the then 
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if Don Michael de Teixeira, the archbiſhop, had not taken 


arms, and, at the head of his monks, and a few ſcattered forces, 
put a ſtop to the Dutch conqueſts. By this he ſaved ſeven of 
the provinces, out of fourteen, into which Brazil is divided; 
the reſt were ſeized by the Dutch, who poſſeſſed them till 1654, 
when they were driven out, owing to the parſtmony of their 
Weſt-India company, who neglected to keep up forces ſufficient; 
but afterwards harraſſing the Portugueſe at ſea, the latter 


agreed, in 1661, to give them eight tons of gold, to relinquiſh 
all pretenſions to the country. i 


PARAGUAY, oz LA PLATA. 


S1TUATED between 12% and 37* S. lat. and 50 and 75% W. 


long. bounded by Amazonia N.; by Patagonia S.; by Brazil. 
E.; by Peru and Chili W.; being 1,500 miles long, and 1,000 
broad; is divided into the provinces of Paraguay, Parana, 
Guaira, and Uragua E.; and Tucuman and Rio de la Plata 8. 


The capital, Buenos Ayres (fo called on account of its wholeſome 
air) is ſituated on the ſouth fide of the river La Plata, which is 


ſeven leagues broad, though 50 leagues from the mouth, This 
town, containing about 20,000 inhabitaints, is the only place of 
traffic, ſouth of Brazil, "The other capital towns are, St. Jago, 
Aſſumption, St. Anne, Cividad Real, and Los Reyes. The 
principal rivers are, La Plata, Paraguay, Uragua, and Parana, 
beſides many ſmall ones, that fall into La Plata, The country 
abounds with lakes, of which Xaraya is the largeſt, that called 
Caracoroes, is 100 miles long. | 
This vaſt territory is far from being . ſubdued by the Spa- 
niards; many parts are greatly unknown to them. Rio de la 
Plata, the principal province, and all the adjacent parts, is one 
continual level, not interrupted by any hill for ſeveral hundreds 
of miles; fertile in moſt things; but contrary to the general 
nature of America, deſtitute of woods; this want is ſupplied by 
plantations of truit-trees, which. thrive admirably. The air is ſe- 
rene, and the waters of the great river are pure and wholeſome; 
they overflow periodically; and, on their receſs, leave the land 


enriched with a flime, which produces great increaſe of what- 


ever is. Committed to it. The principal products are, cotton, 
tobacco, and the herb called Paraguay, the infuſion of which 


is uſed in the Spaniſh provinces of South America inſtead of 


tea, "The plains are covered with innumerable herds of black 
cattle and horſes, which are hunted principally for their hides. 
This country was diſcovered by the Spaniards in 1515, un- 
der Diaz, de Solis, who named the river after himſelf; John 
Cabot failed up it in 1526, and called it La Plata, from the 


quantity 
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quantity of ſilver he found among the natives; in 1535 Don 
Pedro de Mendoza founded Buenos Ayres. 5 | 
In the interior of Paraguay an extraordinary ſpecies of com- 
monwealth, was founded by the Jeſuits ; who, about the middle 
of the laſt century, repreſented to the court of Madrid, that their 
want of ſucceſs in their miſſions was owing to the ſcandal given 
by the immorality of the Spaniards, and to the hatred their in- 
folence excited in the Indians. They inſinuated, that if theſe 
impediments were removed, the goſpel might, by their labours, 
extend to the moſt unknown parts of America, and reduce thoſe 
countries to his Catholic majeſty's obedience, without expence, 
and without force. This remonſtrance was liſtened to; the 
| ſphere of their labours was marked out; fupreme authority was 
given to the Jeſuits within thoſe limits; the governors of pro- 
vinces were forbid to interfere, or to ſuffer any Spaniard to paſs. 
without a licence from the fathers. They, on their part, 
agreed. to pay a certain capitation-tax, and to ſend a certain. 
number to the king's works, when the miſſions ſhould be po- 
pulous enough to ſupply them. They began by gathering 
about 50 wandering families, whom. they perſuaded to ſettle 
into a little townſhip. From ſuch beginnings their ſuhhects 
amounted at length to 340, ooo families, who lived in towns, 
were regularly Clad, laboured in agriculture, and manufactures ; 
ſome even aſpired to the elegant arts: they were inſtructed in 
the military art, and could raiſe 60 000 men well armed. To 
effect this, they, from time to time, brought over from Europe 
handicraftſmen, muſicians, painters, &, When part of this 
territory was ceded by Spain to Portugal, the Indians took up 
arms, at the inſtigation of their paſtors, who refuſed to be tranſ- 
ferred from hand to hand, without their conſent ; but, notwith- 
' ſtanding their diſcipline, they were eaſily routed, with ſlaughter, 
dy European troops; and at the time of the diſſolution of the 
Jeſuits, thoſe fathers were ſeized by parties of ſoldiers ſent for 
that purpoſe; and their ſubjects put on the ſame footing as the 
ether inhabitants. | 1 £ 


TERRA MAGELLANICA, on PATAGONIA. 


S1TUATED between 37 and 53* S. lat. and 70* and 85? W. 
Jong. is bounded N. by La Plata and Chili; S. by the Straits of 
Magellan, which ſeparate it from Terra del Fuego ; E. by the 
Atlantic ocean; W. by the Pacific ocean and Chili; is 
about 700 miles long, and 300 broad; the country has never 
been explored. This region is full of mountains: the princt- 


pal are the Andes, which run through the middle, and all are 
| covered 


covered with ſnow oreat part of the year. Patagonia is ge- 
nerally barren and unhoſpitable. The inhabitants are a ſavage 


people, who live on fiſh and game, and what the earth pro- 


duces ſpontaneouſly. ' Many of them are gigantic, ſeven or 
eight feet in height. They are brave, hardy, aCtive, and paint 
their faces and bodies. The Spaniards attempted to eſtabliſh 
a colony here in 1581, at a place fince called Port Famine, 
where, out of 400 perſons, 376 periſhed with hunger, 23 
went up the country, and were never heard of more, and the 
miſerable ſurvivor was embarked, in 1587, by the Engliſh na- 
rigator Cavendiſh. os 

The moſt remarkable animal is that called guanicoe or 
ſheep-came!, becauſe in appearance it refembles a camel with- 
out a bunch on its back. - 

At the ſouthern extremity are ſeveral iſlands, comprehended 
under the name of Terra del Fuego; ſo called from a volcano, 
which is in the largeſt. They are ſeparated from Terra Ma- 
gellanica by the Straits of Magellan and La Maire, fo called 
from the navigators who firſt diſcovered and paſſed through 
them, and are all barren and mountainous.” The moſt ſouthern 
part of Terra del Fuego is Cape Horn, lat. 55 $8* 8. and 
long. 672 21? W. round which ſhips now generally paſs into 
the South Sea, whereas formerly they went through the Strait 
of Magellan. | | RO ee, 


GT LEE 


SITUATED between 25* and 45? S. lat. and 65® and 8 5 W. 
long. bounded by Peru N.; Patagonia S.; by Paraguay, or La 
Plata, E.z and the Pacific ocean W.; being 1,200 miles long, 
and 500 broad; is divided into two parts by the Andes; Chili 
Proper E. and the province of Cuyo or Cutio W : the prin- 
cipal towns of the ff are St. Jago, Baldivia, and Imperial; 
of the latter, St. Juan de Frontierz. St. Jaga, the capital, 
(6,600-miles S. W. of London) is a handſome and conſidera- 
ble town, with a good harbour, fituated in a beautiful plain, 
and abounds with the neceſſaries of life. On the coaſt is the 
iſland of Chiloe, which has a governor, and ſome well-fortified 
harbours. | EE 

The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua, near St. Jago, 
and that of Paren ; beſide ſeveral falt-water lakes, which, dur- 


ing winter, communicate with the ſea, and in the ſummer the 


water evaporates, leaving a cruſt of fine ſalt a foot thick. The 
ſoil, climate, and products of this country, differ little from 
thoſe of Peru. The ' exports are, corn, hemp, hides, tallow, 

No. %. | b and 
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and falt proviſions. Of the firſt article, a great quantity is an- 
nually exported to Peru, ſufficient to maintain 60,000 people; 
and gold is found in almoſt every river. Chili is but 8 


peopled. The Spaniards do not amount to above 20,000 ; and 


the negroes, mixed people, and original natives, who in a mea- 


ture are independent, are not eſtimated at more than 60, oo. 


It was diſcovered, and in part conquered, by Almagro, the 
friend and aſſiſtant of Pizarro in the conqueſt of Peru; who 


loſt many of his men by cold in croſſing the Andes. 


r 


t.- SITUATED between the equator and 255 S. lat. and 60 and 
815 W. long. bounded by Terra Firma N.; by Chili S.; by a 
ridge of very high mountains, called the Cordeleiras des A 
which divide it from Amazonia, E.; and by the Pacific ocean, 
W.; being 1,800 miles long, and 600 broad; is divided into 
three provinces, viz. Quito, north; W 7 or Los Reyes, in 
the middle; and Los Charcos, ſouth. _ { principal towns in 
the firſt diviſion are, Quito and Payta in the ſecond, Lima, 
the capital, and Cuſco; and in the laſt, Potoſi and Porco. 


DPuito is an inland town, in the northern part of Peru, equal, 


if not ſuperior, to Lima in populouſneſs ; and, having no mines, 
is ſupported by its manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, 
which ſupply the conſumption of Peru. The city and province 
of Quito form a government diſtin& from the reſt of Peru, 
and not under the authority of the viceroy. Lima, the xeſi- 
dence of the viceroy, the capital of Peru, and of the Spaniſh 
empire in South America, founded by Pizarro, ſtands about 


two leagues from the ſea, upon the river Rimac, (5,520 miles 


* 
og 


S8. W. from London) extends in length about two miles, in 
breadth about one and a quarter. The houſes zre low, and of 
light materials, to avoid the conſequences of earthquakes, 
which always threaten, aud have ſometimes ruined it, This 
place has amazing trade, and contains about 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, 10,000 of which are whites. In 1747 a tremendous 
earthquake overthrew three-fourths of Lima, and entirely de- 
ſtroyed Callao, the ſea- port belonging to it; out of 3,000 in- 
habitants thereof, only one eſcaped, and he by a providence 
the moſt extraordinary. This man was on the fort that over- 
looked the harbour; he perceived the fea to retire a conſiderable 


diftance, and then, ſwelling mountains high, to return with 


_ great violence. The inhabitants ran from therr houſes in the 
utmoſt terror and confuſion : he heard a cry of miſerere from all 


parts, and immediately All was filent ; the ſea had entirely over- 


whelmed 
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whelmed the city, and buried it for ever: but the ſame wave, 
which deſtroyed the city, drove a little boat by the place where 
the man ſtood, into which he threw himſelf, and was ſaved. 
May 13, 1784, a dreadful earthquake deſtroyed, in about five 
minutes, all the town of Arequiba, except the Recollet's con- 
vent, but fortunately few people periſhed. Great quantities of 
land were moved to a conſiderable diſtance, without any da- 
mage to the trees and plants growing thereon Many diſtricts, 
dry before, had, after the earthquake, ſuch a number of ſprings, 
that they formed navigable rivers. Cuſco, the antient capital 
is a very conſiderable city; at a good diſtance from the ſea, in 
the mountainous part of the country ; it has 40,000 inhabitants, 
moſtly indians, who are very induſtrious and ingenious in 
manufacturing baize, cotton, and leather. Potoſi is a rich 
and populous town, having the beſt ſilver mine in America: 
but the country around is ſo. barren, that the inhabitants get 


their proviſions from neighbouring provinces. The manners 
of the Spaniards and Creolians of Peru reſemble thoſe of 


Mexico, but they are of a more liberal turn, | 

The principal mountains are the Andes, which run the whole 
length of South America; by their extreme height, the air at 
the ſummits is ſo ſubtile and piercing, that no animal can 
breathe in it without great difficulty, ſo that they are uninha- 
bited even by wild beafts. Some people have ſuddenly dropped 
down dead in endeavouring to paſs theſe mountains; others, 
have eſcaped with life, but loſt fingers, or toes, which dropped 
off without pain. Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point of the 
Andes, is near four miles in height; and its ſummit is perpetu- 
ally covered with ſnow. 5 3 

The principal rivers are, the Granada or Magdalena, Oroo- 
noko, Amazon, and Plata, which riſe in the Andes. In this 
country are petrifying waters, and fountains of liq nid matter, 
called coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes. Here are lakes, the principal is Titicaca, in the 
province of Los Charcos. One of the rivers in Peru. is as 


Ted as blood, owing to the colour of the ſoil through which it 


flows. | | 2 

The climate is not fo hot as in other tropical countries, the 
South Sea being on one fide, and the Andes on the other; and, 
though under the line, none of the original natives are black, 
like negroes: they are olive, or copper-color, Nothing ſur- 
priſed them more than the colour of the negroes, whom the 
Spaniards brought with them. They could not believe the 
complexion to be natural; and requeſted leave to waſh off the 
black paint, which they imagined was the cauſe of that colour, 


No rain falls in this 9 though the ſky is generally 


b 2 cloudy ; 
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cloudy; but that defect is remedied by a refreſhing dew, which N—1 
falls every night. GE FIVE Fe. an 8 


The principal commodities are, gold, filver, wine, oil, i Y 


brandy, wool, jeſuits' bark, and Guinea pepper, beſt known 
by the name of Cayenne pepper. The wool is remarkable; 
not leſs for its fine long ſtaple, than for the animals it grows on, 
which are the lama, and the vicunna, The lamas have ſmall 
heads, reſembling both a horſe and a ſheep ; the upper lip is 
cleft like that of a hare, through which, when enraged, they 
ſpirt a ſort of ſaliva, which, if it falls on the ſkin, cauſes an 
_ inflammation. The neck is long, like that of a camel; the 
body reſembles that of a ſheep, but the legs are longer in pro- 
portion. This animal has a diſagreeable ſmell, but the fleſh is 
good; and it is extremely uſeful, not only for the wool, but as 
a beaſt of burden, ſtrong, patient, and kept at an eaſy ex- 
pence. It ſeldom carries above 70 pounds, but it carries that 
weight a vaſt way without tiring, eats little, and never drinks. 
The vicunna differs little from the lama, except in being ſmal- 
ler and ſwifter, and in producing bezoar-ftones. Here are a 
great number of fruits, plants, and trees, not known in Eu- 
rope; but ſome of their phyſical drugs are well known, parti- . 
_culariy Peruvian balſam, and the jeſuits' bark. This laſt is the 
bark of a tree which grows principally in the mountainous 
parts, and moſt and belt in the province of Quito. Itꝭ is faid 
to have been diſcovered by an Indian's drinking, in a fever, of 
the water of a lake into which ſome of theſe trees had fallen, 
and by which he was cured. Guinea pepper is uſed throughout 
Spaniſh America, in almoſt every thing they eat, and grows in 
abundance in the vale of Arica, in the ſouth of Peru. This 
country alone, of all Spaniſh America, produces quickſilver, 
an article of very great uſe in ſeparating gold and ſilver from the 
ore. The principal mine is at a place called Guancaveli ca, 
where it is found in a whitiſh maſs, reſembling brick ill burnt; 
this, after being pounded, and volatiſed by fire, rifes in ſteam, 
and flows into a combination of glaſs veſſels, where it conden- 
ſes, by means of a little water at the bottom of each, into 
which the quickſilver falls, in a pure heavy masses. 
This country, formerly an empire richer than Mexico, was 
conquered by Pizarro, with a body of men ſcarce exceedin 
300. The Peruvians, as well as the Mexicans, had advance 
in civilization before the arrival of the Spaniards. They ma- 
nufactured cloth of wool, flax, and cotton; and had the art of 
dying it. They were governed by 2 race of princes, called 
Incas ; the twelfth, in regular ſucceſſion, ſat on the throne at 
the time of Pizzaro's invading the kingdom. | 
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ITuxx climate in all the Weſt-India iſlands is nearly the fame, 
allowing for differences, from their ſeveral fituations, and the 
wore of. their lands. Being within the torrid zone, and the 
un paſſing over them to the north, and never retiring farther 

from them, to the ſouth, than about 435, they are ſubject to 
extreme heat, which would be intolerable, if the trade winds, 
riſing gradually as the ſun's heat increaſes, did not blow on them 
from the ſea, and refreſh the air by day: and, as night advances, 

a breeze blows ſmartly from the land towards the ſea, to all 

points at once. By the ſame providence, when the ſun ad- 

vances to the tropic of Cancer, and becomes vertical, he raiſes 
ſuch a body of clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; 
and theſe clouds, diſſolving into rain, cool, and refreſh the 
country, thirſty with the long drought, which commonly laſts 
from January to May. The rains in the Weſt-Indies are 


floods of water poured from the clouds with prodigious impetus . 


olity ; the rivers riſe in a moment, new rivers and Jakes are 


formed, and ſhortly, all the low country is under water. Hence 


the rivers, which have their ſource within the tropics, overflow 
their banks at a certain ſeaſon. The rains make the only diſ- 
tnCtion of ſeaſons in the Weſt-Indies: the trees are green the 
whole year; they have no cold, froſts, or ſnows, and ſeldom 


hail; the hail-ſtorms are very violent when they happen, and 


the hail-ſtones great, and heavy. Whether it be owing to 
moiſture, or to any other cauſe, metals of all kinds ruſt and 
canker in a very ſhort time; and the ſame cauſe, perhaps, as 
much as the heat, contributes to make the climate ſo unhealthy, 
that phyſicians and ſurgeons make fortunes faſter than the plant- 

ers. In the rainy ſeaſon, (principally in Auguſt, rarely in 


July and September) they are aſſaulted by hurricanes, their moſt 
terrible calaraity : theſe deſtroy the labours of years, and over- 


throw the hopes of the planter in a moment. They are ſud- 
den and violent ſtorms of wind, rain, thunder, lightning, a fu- 
rious ſwelling of the ſea, and ſometimes an earthquake; in 
ſhort, with every thing terrible and deſtructive which the ele- 
ments can aſſemble. W hole fields of ſugar-canes are whirled 


into the air, and ſcattered over the country: the ſtrongeſt trees 


are torn up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble; the 
windmills are ſwept away in a moment; the works, their fix- 
tures, their ponderous copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral, hun- 


dred weight, are wrenched from the ground, and battered to 


pieces; houſes are no protection, the roots are torn 5 = 
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blaſt, while the rain, which in an hour ſometimes riſes five feet, 
ruſhes in upon them with irreſiſtible violenge. The Indians of 
theſe iſlands have taught the planters ſigns, by which they can 
prognoſticate the approach of an hurricane, which comes on 
either in the quarters, or at the full, or change, of the moon. 
The principal commodities of the Weſt-Indies are, ſugar, 
molaſſes, rum, cotton, coffee, aud ſpices, all cultivated by 
negroes; 230,000 of whom are computed in the Britiſh Weſt. 
India iſlands, and only 90,000 whites. The negroes are ſub- 
lifted at leſs than two pounds a year, having, in general, a ſmall 
Portion of land allotted to each family; and two days a week 
(Saturday and Sunday) allowed to cultivate it, Their cloathing 
conſiſts of a cap, a ſhirt or ſhift, a pair of breeches or petticoat, 
ſhoes, and ſtockings; but thoſe in the country generally go al- 
moſt naked. Planters who do not allow land to their negroes, 
allow a certain quantity of Indian corn, and a ſalt herring, or a 
ſmall piece of bacon or ſalt pork, per day.— Theſe iſlands lie in 
a ſemicircle, ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, 
to the river Oroonoko in the continent of South America ; and 
were called the Weſt-Indies by Columbus, as being diſcovered 
by him, in attempting to find a paſſage that way to the Eaſt- 
Indies. They are diyided into the ics Antilles, Caribbee 
Iſlands, and Little Antilles, 


NEAT ANTILEESCS 

Cusa (ſituated between 19®* and 23* N. lat. and 74 and 
87 W. long.) about 25 leagues north of Jamaica, is near 700 
miles long, and 70 broad. The Havannah, the capital, con- 
tains about 2,000 houſes, and is a ſea port of great ſtrength 
and importance. It was taken by the Engliſh in 1762, but 
reſtored to the Spaniards in 1763. The other principal towns 
are St, Tage, which is oppoſite Jamaica, and ſtrongly forti- 
Hed ; and Santa Cruz, 30 miles E. of the Havannah. A chain 
of hills runs through the iſland, from E. to W. but the rivers 
flowing from them have too ſhort courſes to be of conſequence. 
The foil is as good as any in America, and produces ginger, 
long- pepper, caſſia-fiſtula, maſtic, aloes, and the other commo- 
dities of the Weſt-Indies ; but the Spaniards, who poſſeſs it, 
being lazy, the productions are far from the quantity that 

might be expected from its ſize and fertility. ü 
34 pb is ſituated between 17 and 19 N. lat. and 75? and 
799 W. long.; being 140 miles long, and 60 broad, and con- 
tains 25,000 whites, and 90,000 blacks, This iſland is 1 
| | into. 
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into three counties, Middlefex, Surry, and Cornwall; which 
are ſubdivided into 20 pariſhes, viz. in Middleſex, thoſe of 
St. Catherine, St. Dorothy, St. John, St. Thomas in the Vale, 
Clarendon, Vere, St. Mary, and St. Anne; in Surry, are King- 
ſton, Port-Royal, St. Andrew, St. David, St, Thomas in the 
Eaft, Portland, and St. George; in Cornwall, are St. Eliza- 
beth, Weſtmoreland, Hanover, St. James, and 'Trelawney, 
The principal towns are, St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town, 
in St. Catherine's pariſh, which was the capital when the Spa- 
niards poſſeſſed this ifland, and is ſtill the feat of government, 
and where the courts of juſtice are held. King flon, in the pa- 
riſh of the fame name, is the largeſt and moſt flouriſhiug town, 
and therefore reckoned the capital. Savanna la Mar, in Weſt- 
morland pariſh, is the county town of Cornwall: it was nearly 
deftroyed by a hurricane in 1980, which did great miſchief in 
other parts of the iſland. Port- Royal was formerly the capi- 
tal; and ſtood on the point of a very long narrow neck of land, 
which, towards the ſea, formed a very noble harbour of its own 
name, where 1,000 fail of the largeſt ſhips could anchor with 
eonvenience; and veſſels of burthen could lay their broadfides 
to the wharf, and unload at little expence or trouble. This 
conveniency rendered this ſpot the capital, though the place 
was a hot dry ſand, which produced none of the neceffaries of 
life, not even freſh water. It continued in a flouriſhing ſtate 
till June 9, 1692, when an earthquake, which ſhook the whole 
iſland to its foundations, overwhelmed this city, ſwallowed up 
nine-tenths of it, and 2,000 people. This earthquake made a 
terrible devaſtation throughout the iſland, and was followed by 
a contagious diſtemper, which was nearly its ruin. They re- 
built this city; but a terrible fire laid it in aſhes about ten years 
after. Notwithſtanding this, the extraordinary convenience of 
the harbour tempted them to rebuild it once more; bunt in 1722 
a hurricane, one of the moſt terrible on record, reduced it a ; 
third time to a heap of rubbiſh. Warned by theſe extraordi- 1 
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led the Blue Mountains; on each ſide of which are chains of 
leſſer mountains, gradually diminiſhing. The greater moun- 
tains reſemble ſo many ſteep rocks tumbled by earthquakes one 
upon another, in a ſtupendous manner: yet, they are covered 
to the top with trees, flouriſhing in a perpetual ſpring, whoſe 

_ Toots penetrate the crannies of the rocks, and imbibe the moiſ- 
ture, 


5 nary calamities, by an act of aſſembly they removed the cuſ- 31158 
. tom-houſe and publics offices, and forbad that any market ſhould T1" 8 
be held there for the future. The principal inhabitants went to $1278 
reſide at the oppoſite ſide of the harbour, where they built the 17122 4. 
1 town of King ſton. 5 | 3 Mit 0 
This iſland is interſeRed by a ridge of lofty mountains, cal- 10 5 
7 
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ture lodged there by the rains, which fail frequently on theſe 
mountains, and the miſts that almoſt perpetually cover them. 
Theſe are the parents of a vaſt number of fine rivulets, which 
tumble down. their ſides in cataracts ; the moſt noted are, the 


Roaring and White River caſcades in St. Anne's pariſh, and 


Y S river caſcade in Eliſabeth pariſh. The principal rivers are, 
the Cobre, which falls into the ſea near Kingſton ; and the 
Black River, in Eliſabeth pariſh. In the plains are ſeveral ſalt- 
fountains ; and in the mountains, near Spaniſh Town, is a hot 
bath of great medical virtues, which relieves the dry belly- 
ack i | 

The air is very hot, and unfavourable to European conſti- 
tutions; though on the mountains it is cool, and ſuitable to the 


production of fruits of more northern climates. Lightning 


blazes almoſt every night, generally without thunder; which 
when it occurs, is aſtoniſhingly loud. In February and Maret 
earthquakes are common. The dry belly-ach, billious and 
yellow fevers, make great havock, and carry off numbers, eſ- 
pecially of Europeans ſoon after their arrival. The face of the 
country is beautiful and fertile. The principal productions 
are, ſugar, rum, ſuperior (and in greater quantities) to what is 
produced in any of the other Britiſh Welt-India iſlands ; mo- 
laſſes, coffee, ginger, pimento or Jamaica pepper, cotton, ca- 


cao, and indigo; the wild cinnamon tree, whoſe bark is fo ſer- 


viceable in medicine; the manchineel, a moſt beautiful tree, 
With the faireſt apple in the world, and, when cut down, afford- 
ing a very fine ornamental wood for joiners, but the apple, and 
Juice in every part of the tree, contains one of the moſt pow- 
erful poiſons in nature; mahogany, in ſuch general uſe with 
cabinet-makers ; excellent cedars ; the cabbage-tree, noted for 
a ſubſtance, looking and taſting like cabbage, growing on the 
very top, and no leſs remarkable for the extreme hardneſs of 
its wood, which, when dry, is incorruptible, and hardly yields 
to any tool; the ſoap-tree, whoſe berries anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of waſhing ; the palma, from which is drawn a great deal 
of oil, much eſteemed by the negroes both in food and medi- 
cine; the mangrove and olive bark, uſeful to tanners; fuſtic, 
- redwood, and /ogwwood, to the dyers : their foreſts ſupply the 
apothecaries with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, and tamarinds. 
No European grain will grow here ; they have maize, or In- 
dian corn, Guinea corn, and peaſe, all differing from thoſe of 
Europe. The fruits are, citrons, oranges, lemons, limes, ſha- 
_ docks, pomegranates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, cuſtard, ſtar 
and pine-apples, prickly and alicada-pears, melons, guavas, &c. 
Within a tew years paſt, ſome of the oriental ſpices have been 
_ evltivated in this iſland, with great proſpect of ſucceſs, _ 
| ; olan 
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plants taken on board a French ſhip, by Lord Rodney. Here 
is variety of both wild and tame fowls, as parrots, paroquets, 
pelicans, ſnipes, humming-birds, ducks, geeſe, turkies, &. the 
rivers and bays abound with fiſh, land and ſea turtles, and alli- 
gators: the mountains breed adders, and other noxious reptiles z 
the marſhes produce the guana and gallewaſp. The moſt trou- 
bleſome infect is the chegoe, which principally attacks the ne- 
groes in the legs, and eats into the fleſh, where it will breed, 
and if not extirpated, which is difficult, would penetrate to the 
bone. erty 7 | 


This iſland was conquered during the protectorſhip of Oliver 


Cromwell, who fitted out a fleet and army to ſubdue Hiſpaniola, 


under Penn and Venables, they, failing in that, attacked Ja- 
maica, and, having taken the capital, reduced the whole iſland, 
which has been ſubject to England ever ſince. The Spaniards 
left moſt of their negroes behind them ; whoſe deſcendants, 
ſtrengthened by run-away flaves from the Engliſh, diſturbed 
the peace for many years, and at laſt compelled the government 
to enter into a treaty with, and allow them their liberty, which 
their poſterity {till enjoy, and inhabit towns of their own, in 
the inland parts. Columbus, in one of his voyages, was ſhip- 
wrecked here, and in danger of periſhing for want of food; 
but, ever fruitful in expedients, and knowing that a total eclipſe 
of the moon would happen the next night, he ſummoned the 
principal Indians, and, after threatening them with the ven- 
ceance of Heaven for not paying due attention to the Spani- 
ards, who were the peculiar favorites of the Great Spirit, told 
them that the Deity, as a token of his diſpleaſure, would in a 
ſhort time cauſe the moon to withhold her light, and appear of 
a bloody hue. To this the Indians at firſt paid little attention 
but, on ſeeing it fulfilled, came in crouds loaded with provi- 
ſions, threw themſelves at the feet of Columbus, and requeſted 
his interceſſion. „ | 
The government of this ifland is worth near 10,000]. per 
annum, | | | 
HISPANIOLA, or St. Dou No (ſituated between 17“ and 
21 N. lat. and 67* and 74* W. long.) is 450 miles long, and 
150 broad, and is divided between the French and Spaniards 
the former poſſeſs the N. W. parts, and have the beſt ſhare, 
both for ſize and fertility. St. Domingo, the Spaniſh capital, 
is a large well-built city, ſituated on a ſpacious harbour, and is 
the moiſt antient town built by Europeans in America, being 
founded in 1504, by Bartholomew Columbus, brother to the 
admiral, The French towns are, Cape St. Francois, by ſome 
reckoned the capital; Leogane, which, though inferior in ſize, 
is the ſeat of government; Petit Guaves; and Port Louis; all 
No. . | Cc ſea. 
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ſea-ports.—Hiſpaniola, the beſt and moſt fertile iſland in the 
Weſt-Indies, is ſaid to produce more ſugar than all the Britiſh 
iſlands together. The face of the country is an agreeable va- 
riety of hills, plains, woods, and rivers ; the foil produces ſu- 


gar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, caſlava-root, &c. The 


cattle are ſo numerous, that they are hunted for their hides and 
tallow only, In the barren parts were formerly mines of gold 


and ſilver. The exports of the French from this iſland are 


commonly eſtimated at 1, 200, oool. value. 
PoRTo Rico (ſituated between 18? and 197 N. lat. and 640 
and 67 W. long.) is 100 miles long. and 40 broad. The ca- 
pital is of the ſame name, on a little iſland, lying N. of the 
great one, to which it is joined by a cauſeway. The town is 
well defended by forts and batteries, and, being the centre of 
the contraband trade carried on with the Spaniards by the Eng- 
liſh, French, and Dutch, is populous. The climate is un- 
healthy during the rainy ſeaſon. The face of the country and the 
productions are ſimilar to thoſe of Hiſpaniola. This iſland was 
ſettled by the Spaniards (to whom it ſtill belongs) on account 
of the gold mines; but very little of that metal is found now, 


C ARRIBE E s. 


The Vincein ISLANDS, E. of Porto Rico, conſiſt of up- 
wards of 30 iſlands and keys (ſituated in about 18 N. lat. and 


62 W. long.) which are poſſeſſed by the Engliſh and Danes. 


Sir Francis Drake ſailed through them in 1580, and named them 


the Virgin Iſlands, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. The prin- 


_ cipal iſland belonging to the Engliſh is Tortola, formerly inha- 
bited by the Dutch, who built a ſtrong fort in the bay, from 
which they were expelled by the Englith, in 1666. The chief 
of the Daniſh Iſlands is Great Virgin, or Spaniſh Town, hav- 
ing two good harbours. Theſe iſlands produce cotton, ſugar, 
ginger, indigo, and rum, The inhabitants are hoſpitable, ho- 
neſt, and induſtrious. | | 

Anguilla (ſituated in 19? N. lat.) being about 30 miles long, 


and 10 broad, belongs to the Engliſh, is level, and the climate 


ſimilar to that of Jamaica. The inhabitants are but few, and 
apply themſelves to huſbandry, and feeding of cattle. 
Deſedea, and Marigalante, two ſmall iſſands poſſeſſed by the 
French, are of little uſe, except in time of war, when they af- 
ford ſhelter to privateers, 

St. Bartholomew, lying in 17 N. lat. and 52* W. long. for- 
merly belonged to the French, but was ceded, in 1785, to the 
Danes, who made it a free port. This nation alſo poſſeſſes St. 


Croix, 
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Croix or Santa Crux, and St. Thomas, two ſmall iſlands, ſitu- 
ated in 18 N. lat. and 64* W. long. about 15 leagues from one 
another: the firſt is 30 miles long, and 10 broad; the latter is 
only 15 miles in circumference; the capital is Baſſe End in St. 


Croix. Theſe two iflands were ill managed by the Daniſh 


Weſt-India company; but the late king of Denmark bought 
the company's ſtock, and laid the trade open. Since then, the 
ſettlement at St. Thomas is very much improved; it produces 
upwards of 3,000 hogſheads of ſugar, 1,000 weight each, and 
other Weſt-Indian commodities, beſides maintaining a trade 
with the Spaniards ; in time of war it is greatly reſorted to by 
privateers, to ſell their prizes. Santa Cruz, from a perfect de- 
ſert a few years ſince, is now tolerably inhabited; ſeveral per- 
ſons from the Engliſh iflands, and ſome of great wealth, have 
ſettled there, and received great encouragement. 


St. Euſtatia (ſituated in 177 N. lat. and 63? W. long. three 


leagues N. W. of St. Chriſtopher's) is only a mountain of 


29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the ſea like a pyratnid: but, 
though ſmall, and inconvenient, the induſtry of the Dutch has 
made it turn to advantage. The ſides of the mountain are 


laid out in ſettlements; they have neither ſprings nor rivers, 


yet never want ſupplies of water from their ponds and ciſterns. 
They raiſe ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, as well as Cu- 
raſſoa, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband trade, and reaps 
great advantage from its neutrality. This iſland is the ſtrong- 
eſt of any in the Weſt-Indies, as there is only one good land- 


ing- place, which can be eaſily defended, and the haven is com- 


manded by a ſtrong fort. The capital town is called the Bay. 
It was taken by the Engliſh in 1781, but retaken by the French 


in the ſame year. 


Saba and St. Martin's, two ſmall iſlands near St. Euſtatia, 
were taken and retaken along with it. | 

St. Ghriftepher”s, or St. Kitt's, (lying in 17 N. lat. and 622 
WI. long. ) lis 20 miles long, and ſeven broad; the capital is Baſſe 
Terre, In the S. W. part of the iſland are ſome hot ſulphure- 
ous ſprings, at the foot of the mountains, which are high, and 


abounding with precipices: one of them, Brimſtone-Hill, is 


ſo ſtrong by nature, that, if properly garriſoned and defended, 
it would be almoſt impregnable. This iſland was named from 
Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered it ; being diſregarded 
by the Spaniards, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh in 
1026, and was ceded to the latter by the treaty of Utrecht in 


1713. Beſides cotton, ginger, and the tropical fruits, it ge- 


nerally produces near as much ſugar as Barbadoes, and is com- 

puted to contain 6,000 whites, and 36,000 blacks, It was 

taken by the French in 1781, but reſtored in 1783. | 
4 Nevis 
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204 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR PART f. 
- Nevis and Montſerrat are two ſmall iſlands, each about 18 


miles in circumference, lying between St. Chriſtopher's and 
Antigua, and contain about 5,000 whites, and 10,000 blacks. 
Their capitals are Charles- Town and Plymouth. They be- 
long to the Engliſh ; their principal exports are derived from 
the ſugar-cane. | | | 
Barbuda is a {mall iſland belonging to the Codrington family, 
ſituated in 17 N. lat. and 619 W. long. it is about 20 miles 
long, and 12 broad, and contains about 1,500 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly employed in huſbandry, and raifing proviſions for 
neighbouring iſlands. | | 
Antigua (ſituated in 17* N. lat. and 61% W. long.) is about 
20 miles over, and contains 7,000 whites, and 30,000 blacks, 


The capital, St. John's, is large and wealthy, and the ordinary 


reſidence of the governor of the Leeward Iflands. It was al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed by fire in 1769. The foil in St. Chriſ- 
topher's, Nevis, Montſerrat, and Antigua, is pretty much alike, 
light and ſandy, but fertile. Antigua has no rivulets, and few 
rings 3 and. was long deemed uninhabitable; but now they 

ve the rain in ponds and ciſterns, and are ſeldom in diftreſs for 
water. This ifland, which was formerly thought uſeleſs, has 
got the ſtart of all the Leeward Iflands, increaſing every day in 


its produce and inhabitants. It has one of the beſt harbours in 
the Weſt-Indies. 


Guadalupe (fo called by Columbus from the refemblance of 


its mountains to thoſe of the fame name in Spain) is ſituated in 
160 N. lat. and 629 W. long. being 45 miles long, and 38 
broad. The capital is Baſſe Terre. This ifland is almoſt 
Cut in two by a deep gulf. It is well fortified, fertile, and flou- 
riſhing, and exports an amazing quantity of ſugar. 


Dominica (ſo called by Columbus, becauſe it was diſcovered 
on a Sunday) lies in 159 N. lat. and 619 W, long. being 28 


miles long, and 13 broad. It is well ſupplied with rivulets, 
and the hills bear the fineſt trees in the Weſt-Indies; but the 
foil is poor, and more ſuitable for raiſing cotton and coffee than 
ſugar. This iſland lies between Guadaloupe and Martinico, 
and has a fine harbour, called Prince Rupert's bay; for which 
reaſons the French always oppoſed the Engliſh, when they at- 
tempted to ſettle it: therefore it was entirely poſſeſſed by the 
natives and run-away laves, till in 1763, it was ceded to the 
Engliſh. In 1778 it was ſeized by the French, but reſtored in 
1783. | 

e (ſituated in 14% N. lat. and 619 W. long. 40 
leagues N. W. of Barbadoes) is about 60 miles long, and 30 
broad. The capital, Str. Pierre, is the reſidence of the gover- 


nor of the French iſlands, The hills are high, eſpecially inland: 


from 
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from which iſſue numbers of rivulets, which adorn this iſland, 
and make it very fruitful. The bays and harbours are numer- 
- ous, ſafe, commodious, and well fortified : the Britiſh alwa 
failed in attempting this place, till 1759, when this, as well as 
Guadaloupe, &c. yielded to their arms: who, in 1763, returned 
this, and other islands, conſiderably improved, inſomuch that 
the French had no reaſon to regret loſing them. | 


St, Lucia (ſituated in 139 N. lat. and 60% W. long.) is 23 


miles long, and 12 broad: it is well watered, and has many 


well- ſituated harbours ; the ſoil is fruitful, and the hills abound. 


with fine timber, This iſland received its name from bein 
diſcovered on the day dedicated to St. Lucia, and was firſt ſet- 
tled by the Engliſh in 1637, who met with interruptions both 
from the natives and the French, till it was agreed, that this 
iſland, with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain neutral. 
At the peace in 1763, St. Lucia was ceded to the French, and 
the two latter to the Engliſh. It was taken by the Engliſh in 
1778, but reſtored to the French in 1783. 

St. Vincent (ſituated in 13 N. lat. and 61? Wi. long.) is 24 
miles long, and 18 broad: the capital is King/ion, This iſland 
is exceeding fruitful ; and much of it is poſſeſſed by the deſcend- 
ants of the ancient natives, who being treated by the Engliſh 
with injuſtice, greatly contributed towards enabling the French 
5 3 it in 1779; but in 1783, it was reſtored to the 

ngliſh. | ; 

. the moſt eaſterly of the Carribees (ſituated in 130 
N. lat. and 59* W. long.) is 21 miles long, and 14 broad. 


The capital is Bridge- Town, where is a college, founded and 


endowed by Colonel Codrington. This ifland is extremel 
fertile in Weſt-India productions; yet, when the Engliſh 
began to ſettle it, about 1625, there was no appearance that it 
ever had been inhabited: there were no beaſts, no fruits, herbs, 
or roots, fit for the ſupport of man, on the island: the land was 
incumbered with trees, extremely large, and their wood fo hard, 
that with great difficulty the firſt fettlers cleared ground enough 
to raiſe food for their ſubſiſtence. But ſuch was the fertility of 
the ſoil, that in 1676, Barbadoes contained 50,000 whites, and 
loo, ooo ſlaves ; a degree of populouſneſs altogether unequalled 
in the world, It then employed 400 ſhips, of about 150 tons 

burthen. But this iſland has been fince declining, owing to the 
growth of the French ſugar colonies, or to the Britiſh eſtabliſn- 


ments in other iſlands. Barbadoes, however, {till contains 
20,000 whites, and 100,090 ſlaves. It is fortified naturally by 


rocks and ſhoals along the windward ſhore, ſo as to be near 
two-thirds inacceſſible; on the leeward fide it has ſeveral good 
harbours well fortified by art, and can raiſe near 5,000 'men of 
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its own militia, This iſland, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered 


greatly by hurricanes, fires, and the plague: in 1780 it was 
almoſt deſtroyed by a dreadful hurricane, that more or leſs af- 
feed all the Weſt-India iſlands. 


Granada, the molt ſoutherly of the Caribees (ſituated in 12?. 


N. lat. and 62* W. long.) is 30 miles long, and 15 broad. A 
lake on the top of a hill, in the middle of the iſland, gives riſe 
to many fine ſtreams, which adorn and fertilize it. The iſland 
has many convenient bays and harbours, and is not very ſub- 
Jet to hurricanes. It produces ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and 
indigo. The French had long and bloody conteſts with the na- 
tives before they could ſubdue them. It ſurrendered to the Bri- 
tiſh arms ſoon after Martinico and Guadaloupe; in 1763, it 
was ceded to Great-Britain, with the Granadines, which are 
ſeveral ſmall iſlands lying N. of it, and yielding the ſame com- 
20444 oy In 1779 it was taken by the French, but reſtored 
in 1783. 
Tobe, the moſt ſoutherly island in the Weſt-Indies, lies in 


I1? N. lat. being 32 miles long, and nine broad. This ifland Z 


is well watered by rivulets, and has ſeveral commodious bays 
and creeks. It is capable of producing every thing common to 
the Weſt-Indies, with the addition (according to the Dutch) 
of cinnamon, nutmegs, and gum copal. Tobago lies out of 
the courſe of the hurricanes, ſo fatal to the Weſt-India iſlands. 
The poſſeſſion of it was long ſtrenuouſly contended for by the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch; in 1748 it was declared neutral 
in 1763 was yielded to Great-Britain; in 1781 it was taken 
by the French, and ceded to them in 1783. - | 
Trinidad (ſituated in 109 N. lat. and between 59? and 62® 
W. long.) is 9o miles long, and 60 broad, and belongs to the 
Spaniards. It is ſeparated from Terra Firma by the ſtraits of 
Paria, which are about three miles over. The foil is fruitful, 
producing ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, fine tobacco, and fruits; 
but the air is unhealthy. It was diſcovered by Columbus, in 
1498; was plundered by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1595, and by 
the French in 1676. | 


EXTTLE ANTITLES 


MARGARITA (ſituated in 11 N. lat. and 64* S. W. long.) 
is about 40 miles long, and 24 broad, and is poſſeſſed by the 
Spaniards. This ifland abounds in paſtures, produces great 
quantities of maize and fruit, and had formerly a pearl-fiſhery 
on its coaſt. The inhabitants experience ſome inconveniences 
from a ſcarcity of wood and water. 
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CuRaAss0A (ſituated in 125 N. lat. nine leagues from the 
continent of Terra Firma) is 30 miles long, and 10 broad. 
The Dutch, to whom this island belongs, have, with great in- 
duſtry, made the harbour one of the beſt in the Weſt-Indies, 
though naturally it was one of the worſt. Labour is here per- 
formed by engines, by ſome of which ſhips are lifted at once 
into the dock. Upon the harbour is one of the largeſt, and by 
far the beſt-built and moſt cleanly town in the Weſt-Indies. 
Though this island is naturally barren, it produces quantities 
of ſugar and tobacco; and has very great ſalt-works, which 


{end a good deal to the Engliſh islands, and the continent; but 


the greateſt trade is that which in time of war is carried on be- 
tween them, the Engliſh, and the French; and the contraband 
which is carried on between them and the Spaniards. * Curaſ- 
ſoa has numerous warehouſes, full of the commodities of Eu- 
rope and the Eaſt-Indies. Hither the Dutch Weft-India 


(which is likewiſe their African) company, bring three or four 


cargoes of slaves annually, The Spaniards come in ſmall veſ- 
ſels, and carry off not only the beſt of their negroes, but great 
quantities of goods. The trade of this island, even in peace, 
is ſuppoſed to be worth to the Dutch, 500, oool. ſterling annu- 
ally; but in time of war the profit is far greater; for it then af- 
fords a retreat to the ſhips of all nations, and refuſes to none 
of them arms and ammunition. bs + | 
Aruba and Bonaire, two ſmall iſlands near Curaſſoa, are 
chiefly employed in raiſing freſh proviſions for the principal 
iſland, and for the refreſhinent of ſuch ſhips as uſe thoſe ſeas. 
The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was originally 
carried on by the Weſt- India company only: At preſent, ſuch 
ſhips as go upon that trade, pay two and a half per cent. for their 
licenſes. The company, however, reſerves to itſelf the whole 
of what is carried on between Africa and the American iſlands. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, diſcovered by Sir Richard Haw- 


kins, in 1594, are in 51 S. lat. near the Straits of Magellan, at 
the extremity of South America. They are barren, and fitu- 
ated in a cold tempeſtuous climate, 'yet have a noble harbour, 
ſafe from all winds. The French ſettled on theſe iſlands, in 1764, 
but ſoon abandoned them, Though ſcarce any plants or herbs 
ſucceed here, and even the hardy firs planted by commodore By- 
ron periſhed, yet ſheep, goats, and hogs thrive and increaſe 
greatly, The ſettlers eſtabliſhed by the Britiſh government, in 
1766, were made priſoners by the Spaniards in 1770, which 
outrage was very near cauſing a rupture between the two na- 


tions: in 1774, the colony was withdrawn, to avoid further 


umbrage. 
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JUAN FERNANDES, an uninhabited iſland, ſituated in 
33˙ S. lat. and 83˙ W. long. 300 miles weſt of Chili (viſited 
by moſt of the Engliſh ſhips that croſs the South Sea) is of ex · 
cellent uſe for recovering ſailors from the ſcurvy. Here was a 
great number of goats, but the Spaniards have diminiſhed them, 
by putting large dogs on ſhore, who have deſtroyed all thoſe 
they could come at. This iſland is famous for having given 
riſe to the celebrated romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotchman, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place by 
his captain, and lived here four years and four months alone, 
till taken up by captain Woodes Rogers, in 1709. He had 
forgot his native language, and could ſcarcely be underſtood, 
ſeeming to ſpeak his words by halves: He was dreſſed in goats 
ſkins, would drink nothing but water, and it was ſome time be- 
fore he could be reconciled to the ſhip's proviſions. During 
his abode in this iſland, he had killed 500 goats, caught by run- 
ning them down; and had marked as many more on the ear, 

which he ſet at liberty. Some of theſe were caught, 30 years 
after, by lord Anſon's people: Selkirk, on his coming to 2 
land, meaning to publiſh an account of his life and adventures 
in his little kingdom, put his papers into the hands of Daniel 
HO who transformed Alexander Selkirk into Robinſon 
ruiOe., | | 

The GALLIPAGOES are a group of ſmall islands lying un- 
der the equator, at the diſtance of 400 miles W. of Peru; poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards. . | 

Beſide the continents and islands deſcribed, there are an almoſt 
innumerable multitude of islands in the Great South Sea, or 
Pacific ocean, Some of theſe islands were imperfectly ſeen, 

and ſmall parts of their coaſts diſcovered, in the laſt century 
but the greater part were either diſcovered or explored, within 
the laſt twenty years, by the Engliſh navigators, Byron, Carte- 
ret, Wallis, nl Cook, though little of any of them is known 
beſides the ſea-coaſt. As many of theſe have lately been the 
ſubject of general converſation, we have given in the HIS T Oo v 
of GEOGRAPHY a ſhort account of the diſcovering, &c. of thoſe 
which appear of the moſt importance. 
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M cEOGRAPHICAL RECAPITULATION 
l | OF 7 
THE PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 

O F | 
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(Le be anſwered by Memory with as many Particulars as poſſible.) 


Pg 


6 D e „ ⏑ EM NES MES 


How is America ſituated and divided? 
What are the principal mountains and rivers ? 
How is North America divided ? 
What countries does South America contain ? 
What are the principal American iſlands ? | 
What is moſt particular in the countries near Hudſon's Bay? 
What is the fituation and extent of Canada? 
The principal towns, rivers, and lakes? 
What is Niagara? : 
The chief productions of Canada ? 
The fituation, &c. of Nova Scotia? 
The chief towns, &c.? . | 
The ſituation, &c. of New England? 
The ſituation, &c. of New York? 
What is the Mohawk remarkable for ? 
What are the Iroquo is?? 
The ſituation, &c. of New Jerſey ? 
What is the Paſſaick noted for? 
The ſituation, &c. of Penſylvania? | 7 
What is Philadelphia remarkable for ? 
=F The ſituation, &c. of Maryland? 
0 The ſituation, &c. of Virginia! 
"I What is the Cheſapeak ? 
How is the country towards the fea ? 
2 Ibe ſituation, &c. of the Carolinas and Georgia? 
0 What are their ſubdiviſions, &c.? 
IJ The ſituation, &c. of Florida ? : 
- The ſituation, &c. of Old Mexico? | 
2 What happened to Guatimala ? | 
0 Ube city of Mexico remarkable for? 
5 Acapulco and Vera Cruz noted for ? 
KY The ſituation, &c. of New Mexico ? 
No. 6. D d What 
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What is moſt remarkable in California? 


The ſituation, &c. of Louiſiana ? 
Its principal town and river ? 


By whom was each of the above-mentioned counties in North 
America firſt diſcoyered and colonized ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Peru? 

W hat is each town remarkable for ? 

What misfortune befell Callao? 

What are the Andes remarkable for ? 

The height of the Andes? 

How is the want of rain "7 ans ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Chili? 

The iſland belonging to Chili ? 

W hat is remarkable in the ſalt-water lakes? 

The ſituation, &c. of Terra Firma? 

What are the moon- eyed Indians ?. 

The ſituation, &c. of Guiana? 

The iſland belonging to it ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Amazonia ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Brazil ? 

The islands belonging to it ? 

The principal towns and products? 

The ſituation, &c. of Paraguay? 

What did the Jeſuits do in Paraguay? 


The ſituation, &c. of Terra Magellanica ? 


The islands belonging to it? 

By whom was each of the above- mentioned countries in South 
America firſt diſcovered and colonized ? 

The ſituation, &c. of Newfoundland? 

Its chief towns and produce ? 


What is it principally valuable for 2 


The fituation, extent, and chief towns of Cape Breton and St. 
John's? 


The ſituation, &c. of "RENT bag ? 

Their capital town, and their products: 

Whence did they receive their name ? 

The ſituation, &c. of the Bahamas ? 

What is the chief town called? 

What is particular in the climate of the Weſt- Indies 
What calamity are they ſubje& to? 

What commodities do they produce? 


The ſituation, &c. of the Great Antilles, Caribbee DEED Lit- 


tle Antilles, and the islands on the coaſt of South America? 
Their chief towns, e & c.? 
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A 
TF BB £© 
| OF THE 
LONGITUDE ax LATITUDE. 


OF THE MOST REMARKABLE PLACES IN THE KNOWN WORLD. 


Long. Latitude. 
D. M, | D. M, 


Avrzrpttn, Aberdeenſhire, Scotland, I40 W 57 22 N 
Acapulco, Mexico, America, | 101 20 W 17 10 N 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, 26 30 E 42 00N 
Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey, Mediterranean. 
Agra, Agra, Eaſt-Indies, 
Air, Airſhire, Scotland, 

Albany, New- Vork, America, 73 30 W 42 48 N 


Aleppo, Syria, Turkey, Aſia, 37 25 E 35 45 N 


Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Africa, 30 21 E 31 1I N 
Algiers, Algiers, Barbary, 
Amboyna Iſle, Eait-Indies, 
Amfterdam, Holland, Europe, 449 E 52 22 N 
Annapolis, Nova-Scotia, America, 
Annapolis, Maryland, America, 
Antioch, Syria, Turkey, Alta, 
Antwerp, Brabant, Netherlands, 
Archangel, Dwina, Ruſſia, | 
Archipelago, Iſlands of Greece, Levant, Mediterranean Sea. 
Aſtracan, Aſtracan, Ruſſia, 5100 E 46 00N 
Athens, Achaia, Turkey, 2357 E 38 05N 
Atlantic Ocean, divides Europe, Aſia, and Africa, from America. 
Ava, Ava, Eaſt-Indies, | 95 30 E 2020N 
Bagdat, Iraca, Arabia, Turkey, A ſia, 4351 E 3320N 
Balbec, Syria, Turkey, Aſia, 37 00 E 33 30 N 
Baldivia, Chili, South America, 81 10 W 39 35 8 
Baltic Sea, between Germany and Sweden, Atlantic Ocean. 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain, 2 18 E 41 26 N 
Baſil, Baſil, Swiſſerland, 7 34 E / 35N 


Baſſora, Iraca, Arabia, Turkey, Aſia, 47 00 E 30 45 N 


Baſtia, Corſica Isle, Italy, | 940 E 4220N 
Bay of Bengal, Coaſt of India, | Indian Ocean. 
D d 2 | Bay 
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Long. Latitude. 
D. M. D. M. 
Bay of Biſcay, Coaſt of France, Atlantic Ocean. 
Batavia, Java Isle, Eaſt-Indies, 106 0 E 6108 
Bath, Somerſetſhire, England, 2 16 W 5I 22 N 
Belfaſt, Ulſter, Ireland, 6 30 W 54 30 N 
Belgrade, Servia, Turkey, Europe, 21 20 E 45 OO N 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, Eaſt-Indies, 10205 E 3 49 8 
Bender, Beſſarabia, Turkey, Europe, 29 00 E 46 40 N 
Berlin, Brandenburg, Germany, 13 31 E 52 32 N 
Berne, Berne, Swiſſerland, 7 20 E 47 o N 
Berwick, Berwickſhire, Scotland, I45 W 5548N 
Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain, 318 W 4326N 
Birmingham, Warwickſhire, England, 1 50 W 52 30 N 
Black or Euxine Sea, between Turkey in Europe and Aſia. 
Bokharia, Uſbec Tartary, 67 00 E 39 15 N 
Bombay, Bombay Isle, Ea lat 72 43. E 18 50 N 
Borroughſtonneſs, Linlithgowſhire, Scot- | | 
land — — 244 W 55 48 N 
Boſton, Lincolnſhire, England, O25 E 52.10 N 
Boſton, New England, America, VCC 
Eourdeaux, Guienne, France, o 29 W 4450N 
Breda, Brabant, Netherlands, 440 E 51 40 
Bremen, Lower Saxony, Germany, 8 20 E 53 25 N 
Breslaw, Sileſia, Bohemia, 17 13 E Ft og N 


Calais, Picardy, France, 0 N 

Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt-Indies, 88 34 E 22 34 N 

Cambodia, Cambodia, Eaſt-Indies, 105 00 E 13 30 N {I 
Cambridge, Cambridgeſhire, England, o og E 52 12 N 3 

Campbeliown; Argyleſhire, Scotland, 5 40 W 55 30 N 4 
Candia, Candia Island, Levant, 25 23 E 35 18 N _ 
Candy, Ceylon Isle, Eaſt-Indies, 79 00 E 754 N 
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Breſt, Bretany, France, 

Briſtol, Somerſetſhire, England, 
Britiſh Sea, between Britain and Germany, Atlantic Ocean. 
Bruges, Flanders, Netherlands, 305 E 51 16 N 
Brunſwick, Saxony, Germany, 10 30 E 5 30 N 


Buda, Lower Hungary, i 19 20 E 47 40 N 
Buenos Ayres, La Plata, South America, 58 26 W 34 35 8 


Burlington, Jerſey, North America, 75 00 W 40 08 N 
Cachao, Tonquin, Eaſt-Indies, 11% E212N 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, 6 Oo W 36 31 N 


Cagliari, Sardinia, Italy, 1 
Cairo, Lower Egypt, | 


Canterbury, Kent, England, | 115 E 5116N T1 
Canton, Canton, China, 3 
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Cape Clear, Corke, Ireland, 

— Comorin, Eaſt Indies, 
— Finifterre. Gallicia, Spain, 
— Florida, North America, 


— of Good Hope, Caffraria, Africa, 
— Horn, del Fuego Isles, S. America, 


— Verde, Negroland, Africa, 


St.. Vincent, Algrave, Portugal, 


Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, 
Carlisle, Cumberland, England, 


Carthage Ruins, Tunis, Barbary, 


Carthagena, Murcia, Spain, 


Carthagena, Terra Firma, South America, 


Caſpian Sea, Ruſſian Tartary, Aſia, 
Caſſel, Heſſe Caſſel, Germany, 


Cattegate Sea, between Sweden and Denmark. 


Ceuta, Fez, Morocco, Africa, 


Charles-Town, South-Carolina, America, 


Cheſter, Cheſhire, England, 


Civita Vecchia, Pope's Territories, Italy, 


Copenhagen, Zealand, Denmark, 
Cleves, Weſtphalia, Germany, 
Cologne, Lower Rhine, Germany, 
Conſtance, Swabia, Germany, 


_ Conſtantinople, Romania, TI urkey, 


Corinth, Morea, Turkey, 

Cork, Munſter, Ireland, 

Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, 
Curaſſoa, Curaſſoa Isle, Welt Indies, 
Cuſco, Peru, America, | 


Daca, Bengal, Eaſt Indies, 


Damaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia, 


Dantzic, Poliſh Pruſfia, Poland, 
Delft, Holland, Europe, 

Delhi, Delhi, Eaſt Indies, 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, 
Derby, Derbyſhire, England, 


Derry, Ulſter, Ireland, 


Dieu, Cambaya, Eaſt Indies, 
Dover, Kent, England, 
Dreſden, Saxony, Germany, 
Dublin, Leinſter, Ireland, 


Dumbarton, Dumbartonſhire, Scotland, 


Dumfries, Dumfriesſhire, Scotland, 
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Ethiopian Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, 
Exeter, Devonſhire, England; 
Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland, 

Falmouth, Cornwall, England, 

Ferrol, Galicia, Spain, 

Fez, Fez, Morocco, 

Florence, Tuſcany, Italy | 
Fort St. David, Coromandel, Eaſt-Indies, 
Francfort on the Mayne, Germany, 
Geneva, Geneva, Swiſſerland, 
Genoa, Genoa, Italy, 

Ghent, Flanders, Netherlands, 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain, 
Glaſgow, Lanerkſhire, Scotland, 
Glouceſter, Glouceſterſhire, England, 
Goa, Malabar, Eaft Indies, 
Gombroom, Farſiſtan, Perſia, 
Gottenburgh, Gothland, Sweden, 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, 
Guam, Ladrone Iſles, South Sea, 
Gulf of Bothnia, Coaſt of Sweden, 


———- Finland, between Sweden and Ruſſia, 
Mexico, Coaſt of Mexico, 

—— Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, 
—— Perſia, between Perſia and Arabia, 
—— dt, Lawrence, Coaſt of Nova Scotia, 


-20-4-4-4-4-4-+-0 


27 30 E 38 01 
Atlantic Ocean. 
3 29 W 30 44 
348 W 55 58 
4 57 W 50 08 
8 40 W 43 30 
6 00 W 33 30 
1107 E 43 46 
80 55 E 12 05 
8 40 E 49 55 
605 E 46 12 
8 30 E 44 25 
3 48 E 51 03 
517 W 36 05 
4 10 W 55 51 
2 16 W 51 05 
7350 E 15 31 
57 25 E 27 30 
1143 E 5742] 
422 W 55 5 
140 30 E 14 00 


2 2 ZK 22 2 2 A 22 2 22 2 22 2 


Baltic Sea. 


California between Californ. and Mexico, Pacific Ocean. 


Baltic Sea. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Indian Ocean, 
Indian Ocæan. 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Gulf of Venice, between Italy and Turkey, Mediterranean Sea. 


Haerlem, Holland, Europe, 

Hague, Holland, Europe, 

Halifax, Y orkſhire, England, 
Hallifax, Nova Scotia, America, 
Hamburg, Holftein, Germany, 
Hanover, Lower Saxony, Germany, 
Havannah, Cuba, Weſt Indies, 
Heidelberg, Lower Rhine, Germany, 


40 © 5220 N 
4 2-8 52 04 N 
152 W 5345N 
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Long. Latitude. 
| ; | D. M. D. M. 
Helleſpont, joins the Mediterranean to the Black Sea. 


Hereford, Herefordſhire, England, 248 W 52 06 N 
Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador, Northern Ocean. 
Hughly River, Bengal, Eaſt Indies, 87 55 E 21 45 N 
Hull, Yorkſhire, England, 012 W 53 45 N 
Jeddo, Japan Iſle, Eaſt Indies, 139 00 E 36 20 N 
Jeruſalem, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia, 35 25 E 31 55 N 
Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, thern Ocean. 
Inverneſs, Inverneſsſhire; Scotland, 4 02 W 57 33 N 
Iriſh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, Atlantic Ocean. 
Iſpahan, Irac Agem, Perſia, | 5225 E 32 25 N 


Iſthmus of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece. 
Malacca, joins Malacca to Further India. 
Panama, joins North and South America. 
Suez, joins Africa and Aſia. 


Ivica, Ivica Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, 1 40 E 38 50 N 
Kelſo, Roxboroughſhire, Scotland, 2 12 W 55 38 N 
Kilmarnock, Airthire, Scotland, 4 30 W 55 38 N 
Kingſton, Jamaica, Weſt Indies, 76 38 W 18 15 N 
Kinſale, Munſter, Ireland, 8 22 W 5 I 32 N 
Kirkwall, Orkney Isles, Scotland, 300 W 59 45 N 
Noningſberg, Pruſſia, Poland, 21 35 E 54 43 N 
Lahor, Labor, Eaft Indies, 75 30 E 32 40 N 
Lancaſter, Lancaihire, England, 2 55 W 5405 N 
Lauſanne, Swiſſerland, 6 50 E 46 31 N 
Leeds, Lorkſhire, England, 129 W 53 48 N 
Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire, England, .1 03 W 52 38 N 
Leipſic, Saxony, Germany, A133 © ar nM 
Leith, Edinburghſhire, Scotland, 300 W 55 58 N 
Levant Sea, Coaſt of Syria, _ Mediterranean Sea. 
Leyden, Holland, Europe, 4 32 E 5210 N 
Liege, Netherlands, 5 40 E 50 37 N 
Lima, Peru, America, 76 44 W 12 01 8 
Limerick, Munſter, Ireland, 8 48 W 52 35 N 
Lincoln, Lincolnthice, England, O 27 W 53 15 N 
Linlichgow, Linlithgowſhire, Scotland 3 30 W 55 56 N 
Liſbon, Eftremadura, Portugal, g 04 W 3842 N 
Liſle, Flanders, Netherlands, 301 E 50 37 N 
Litchfield, Staffordſhire, England, 104 W 52 43 N 
London, Middleſex, England, Firjt Meridian, 51 31 N 
Londonderry, Ulſter, Ireland, 740 W 5500 N 
Loretto, Pope's Territory, Italy, 1415 E 43 15N 
Louiſbourg, Cape Breton, America, 5948 W 4553N 
Lubec, Holſtein Germany, 1140 E 5400N 


Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Lyons, Lyons, France, 
Macao, Canton, China, 


Madraſs, Coromandel, Eaſt Indies, 


Madrid, New Caſtile, Spain, 


Malacca, Malacca, Eaſt Indies, 
Mancheſter, Lancaſhire, England, 
Manilla, Philippines, Eaſt Indies, 
Mantua, Mantua, Italy, | 


Marieilies, Provence, France, 
Mecca, Arabia Deſe: ta, Afra, 


Medina, Arabia Deſerta, Afia, 
Mediterranean Sea, between Europe and Africa. 


Mequinez, Fez, arbary, 


Meflina, Sicily, Mediterranean Sea, 


Mexico, Mexico, America, 
Milan, Milaneſe, Italy, 
Milford Haven, Wales, 
Mocha, Arabia Felix, Aſia, 
Modena, Modena, Italy, 


Montpelier, Languedoc, France, 


Montreal, Canada, America, 
Montroſe, Forfar, Scotland, 


Morocco, Morocco, Barbary, 
Moſcow, Moſcow, Ruſſia, 


Munich, Bavaria, Germany, 


' Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, 


Namur, Namur, Netherlands, 
Nancy, Lorrain, France, 
Nankin, Kiangan, China, 
Naples, Naples, Italy, 


Narva, Livonia, Ruſſia, 


Newcaſtle, Northumberland, 


Newport, Rhode Iſland, America, 
New York, New York, America, 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, 
Nineveh, Curdiſtan, Turkey, 


Northampton, England, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, 


Nottingham, England, 
Olmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, 
Oporto, Douro, Portugal, 


1315 W 40 2 
Majorca, Majorca Iſle, Mediterranean Sea, 2 34 E 39 3 
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Oran, Algiers, Barbary, 
Ormus, Ormus Iſle, Perſia, 

Oſtend, Flanders, Netherlands, 

Oxford, Oxfordſhire, England, 


Parma, Parmeſan, Italy, 
Patna, Bengal, Eaſt-Indies, 
Pegu, Pegu, Eaſt-Indies, 
Pekin, Petchi-li, China, 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire, W ales, 
Penſacola, Weſt Florida, America, 
2 Penzance, Cornwall, England, 
I Perſepolis, Irac Agem, Perſia, 
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Perth, Perthſhire, Scotland, 
bz Perth Amboy, New-York, America 
I Peterſburg, Ingria, Ruſha, | 
1 Philadelphia, Penſylvania, America, 
Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy, 
Placentia, Newfoundland, America, 
Plymouth, Devonſhire, England, 
:ymouth, New England, America, 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt-Indies, 
Port POrient, Bretany, France, 
4 Porto Bello, Darien, Terra Firma, 
Port- Royal, Jamaica, Weſt-Indies, 
21 Portſmouth, Hampſhire, England, 
+I Portſmouth, New England, America, 
| Potoſi, Peru, America, 
Prague, Bohemia, 
Preſburg, Upper Hungary, 
Preſton, Lancaſhire, England, 
Quebec, Canada, America, 
Quito, Peru, America, 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, Turkey, 
Ratifbon, Bavaria, Germany, 
Revel, Livonia, Ruſſia, 
Rheims, Champagne, France, 
Rhodes, Rhodes Iſland, Levant Sea, 
Riga, Livonia, Ruſſia 
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Long,  TLatiqude. 
D M, D. M. 


Oo E 36 30 N 
57 00 E 26. 50 N 
3 00 E 51 13 
I IO W 51 45 N 


Pacific or Oriental Ocean, between Aſia and America. 
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Tong. Latitude, 
D. 


Rio Janeiro, Brazil, America, 42 38 W 22 54 8 
Rome, Pope's Territory, Italy, 12 34 E 41 53 N 
Roſetto, Egypt, Africa, 30 35 E 31 10 N 
 Rochfort, Saintonge, France, O53 W 4602N 
Rotterdam, Holland, Europe, N 
Rouen, Normandy, France, I 00 W 49 26 N 
St. Auguſtin, Eaſt Florida, N. America 81 12 W 29 45 N 
Domingo, Caribbean Sea, W. Indies, 70 oo W 19 20 N 
— Jago, Chili, South America, 77 00 W 34 O08 
— Salvador, Brazil, S. America, 38 o W II 58 8 
Salonichi, Macedonia, Turkey, 23 13 E 40 41 N 
Samarcand, Uſbec, Tartary, 69 00 E 40 40 N 
Saliſbury, Wiltſhire, England, I 45 W 5100N 
Sandwich Iſle, Paci fie Ocean, 168 38 E 17 41 N 
Savannah, Georgia, N. America, 80 20 W 31 55 N 
Samaria Ruins, Holy Land, Aſia, 38 00 E 32 40 N 
Scarborough, Vorkſhire, England O 10 W 54 18 N 


Sea of Aſoph, Little Tartary, between Europe and Alia. 
— Marmora, Turkey in Europe and A ſia, Black Sca. 


— Ochotſk, between Siberia and Kamptſchatka, Pacific Ocean. 
— Yellow Sea, betw. Eaſt. Tartary, China, and Corea, Pac'f, O. 


Senegal, Negroland, Africa, | 16 26 W 15 53N 
Siam, Sham, Faſt-Indies, 100 55 E 14 18 N 
Shrewſbury, Shropſhire, England, 2 46 W 52 43 N 
Shields (South) Durham, England, "X18 ©. 45502. .N 
Sbeerneſs, Kent, England, oO. E 5125N 
Smyrna, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia, "95944 CE 3825N 
Southampton, Hampſhire, England, 125 W 50 55 N 
Spaw, Liege, Germany, | 540 E 50 30 N 
Stafford, Staffordſhire, England, 2 00 W 54 50 N 
Sterling, Sterlingſhire, Scotland, 3 50 W 56 10 N 
Stralſund, Pomerania, Germany, 1322 E 54 23 N 
Straſburgh, Alſace, France, 7 46 E 48 34 N 
Stockholm, Upland, Sweden, 18 08 E 50 20 N 


Straits of Dover, between England and France, Eng. Chan. 


of Babelmandel, between Africa and Aſia, Red Sea. 
of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Perſian Gulf. 

of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Indian O. 
of Magellan, between Terra del Fuego and Patagonia. 
of La Maire, Patagonia, S. America, Atlan. Pacific O. 
of Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia. 

of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, Indian pn 


1 


of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, Mediterran. S. 
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Long. Latitude. 
D. M. D. M. 


Suez, Suez, Egypt, 3327 E 29:50 - 


Sunderland, Durham, England, I 10 W 54 55 
Surinam, Surinam, South America, 55 30 W 600 
Syracuſe, Sicily Iſle, Italy, | i5 05 E 36 38 
Tanjour, Tanjour, Eaſt-Indies, 9607 Ha 
Teneriffe Peak, Canaries, Atlant. Ocean, 16 24 W 28 12 
Thorn, Regal Pruffia, Poland, 58 oo E 52 56 
Tobolſki, Siberia, Ruſſia, | 68 17 

Toulon, Provence, France, | 601 
Trent, Trent, Germany, II 02 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia, 26 30 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, a 745 45 05 
Tyre, Paleſtine, Turkey, Aſia, 36 00 42.3 
Uliatea, South, Pacific Ocean, | 151 26 W 16 45 
Upfal, Upland, Sweden, 17 47 £59 5 
Uſhant Isle, Bretagne, France, 4 59 W 48 28 
Utretcht, Holland, Europe, 5 00 E 52 07 
Venice, Venice, Italy, | 11 59 E 45 26 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, N. America, "07 25 W 19 12 N 
Verona, Veroneſe, Italy, 11 23 E 45 26 N 
Verſailles, Isle of France, France, 212 E 46 a8 
Vienna, Auſtria, Germany, i622 E 48 12 N 
Vigo, Gallicia, Spain, 8 23 W4214N 
Wurtzburg, Franconia, Germany, 10 18 E 49 46 N 
Wardhuys, Norwegian Lapland, 31 11 E 70.22 N 
Warſaw, Maſſovia Poland, 21 05 E 5214 N 
Warwick, Warwickſhire, England, I 32 W 52 18 N 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, 3 36 W 54 38 N 
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Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, 2 40 W F 


Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, 1 I5 W5106N 
Worms, Lower Rhine, Germany, 805 E 49 38 N 
Worceſter, Worceſterſhire, England, 1 55 W 52 09 N 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, England, 1 48 E 52 45 N 
York, Yorkſhire, England, 101 W 53 59 N 


Greenwich Obſerv. Kent, England, Lat. 51 28' 40” N. 
Long. Oe 5 37” E. of St. Paul's, London. 
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229 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART k. 
- 1 
SHORT HISTORY 
OF 
rug PROGRESS OF | . 
oOo GR AP H . 


As it is natural for young minds when receiving inſtruction on any 

ſubject, to aſs HOW we] know the particulars ?!—I: ſub- 
Join a flight ſęeteh of the progreſs of Geographical knowledge, 
by way of anſwer to ſuch laudable enquiries, 


Tux uſefulneſs, and neceſſity of Geography, to the right un- 
der ſtanding of Hiſtory, is ſo well known, that it would be loſs 


of time to add to what is admitted on the ſubject. The pre- 


ſent age, and its attainments, will ever be mentioned with ho- 
nour; becauſe it has beſtowed more pains and expence toward 
the improvement of geography, than ever was done before: 
So that now the whole Globe, however unmeaſureable and inex- 


plicable it may ſeem, is clearly and diſtinctly repreſented within 
the narrow bounds of a ſmall map. 


It will be no unpleaſing employment, to advert ſomewhat to 
the Hiſtory of GEoGRaArHy as a ſcience; and briefly to en- 
quire by what degrees it has attained its preſent perfection. It 
is readily underſtood, that each nation on the globe muſt have 
known the territories it occupied, together with ſomewhat of 


| thoſe around it; but, unleſs knowledge was more diffuſed than 


we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, no very accurate acquaintance with 
its neighbours was originally the lot of any nation upon earth. 
Jo what degree the Orientals antiently knew the weſtern parts 
of the world, we have no mean of determining; taat Europe 
knew but little of Aſia, and till leſs of Africa, we may aſſert 
without heſitation ; and, as in tracing the learning of Europe, 
we trace our geographical information as a part of it; to this we 
ſhall principally direct our attention. 

By the ſhaded parts in the Map of the "TERRAQUEOUS 
GLOBE, may eaſily be perceived within how narrow bounds the 


knows. 
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knowledge of the old world was confined. The pillars of Her- 
ght to be the bounds of the 
earth; the Atlantic ocean was ſuppoſed not navigable becauſe of 
its ſhallownels, and its darkneſs ; the extent of Africa was un- 
known; the limits of Aſia were equally undetermined ; (for the 
river Ganges was eſteemed its bounds, whereas it reaches far 
beyond it to the ocean) and many are the fabulous ſtories told 
us about the Scythians, towards the north. So that ſcarce with 
one-half of the earth were the antients acquainted, and of that, 
excepting Greece, Italy, and the neighbouring countries, - the 
major part (which they termed barbarous) was very litde 
known, and mightily miſtaken. 
Proceeding to trace the natural order in which we be- 
came better acquainted with the earth, and its diviſions, we 


remark, - that it is vain to refer to the ſtate of the earth be- 


fore the Deluge; that great cataſtrophe has for ever concealed 


the primeval earth from our inſpection 2s geographers; and 
while the Deluge laſted, painfully eaſy was the ftudy of geo- 
graphy, fince two words, — ARK and W ATER, —compriſed 


the whole. When Noa and his family had relanded on Ararat, 


it is probable, they firſt ſettled at no great diſtance from that 
mountain: afterwards, by the diſperſion of mankind as they 
became more numerous, other and remote parts of the globe 
were ſettled, and inhabited, principally in the following divi- 
ons: SHEM occupied Atia, probably in conjunction with his 
father NoAH: Ham occupied Africa; and JAPHET occupied 
Europe. | = 

Of the geographical knowledge of SHEM's poſterity we can 


ſay nothing, having yet no books to direct our opinion, That 


Ham, in Egypt, preſerved the rudiments of the ſcience, and 
cultivated it, we may fafely aſſert ; and his intercourſe with ths 
diſtant regions of Aſia, juſtifies the aſſertion. JAPHET re- 
ceived much of that part of his knowledge with which we are 
acquainted, from HAM: and therefore theſe may be conſidered, in 
a general ſenſe, as forming but one channel of ſcience, for the 
purpoſe of our preſent inveſtigation. Geography, like other 
ſciences, could never be brought to completion by itſelf ; it 
ſuppoſes ſome ſkill in deſign, in obſervation of the celeſtial bo- 
dies, and in calculation : how far theſe might in thoſe times be 
aſſiſted by inftruments, we can only conjecture. We know 
that SESOSTRIS left plans of the countries he had conquered, 
(i. e. maps): Alſo, it has been thought, Mosts had ſomething 
of the ſame kind, by which he ſo exactly parcelled out the land 
of Canaan, before it was entered by Iſrael; and from what 
knowledge of diſtant provinces occurs in the Prophets, it ſhould 
ſcem that geography was in ſome repute at leaſt. 
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The intercourſe between Egypt and India by ſea was fre- 
quent, and gave a knowledge of the coaſt; the caravans of 
traders which croſled the defarts of Arabia, together with their 
traffic, imparted ſome accounts of the internal parts of Aſia ; 
and this mode of journeying was much more practiſed than we 
who are a maritime nation, can well conceive ; but merchants 


were not likely to ſtudy any great accuracy in their repreſenta- 


tive-ſketches of countries; the diſtance from ſtage to ſtage was 
of more conſequence to them than longitude and latitude, and the 


direction of their courſe muſt often have been unfavorable to any 


thing like exactneſs even of eſtimate. 
About 500 years ante A. D. Anaximander is faid to have con- 


ſtructed the firſt globe, he alſo knew the uſes of the tropics, 


Zones, climates, &c. but was not their inventor. 


Notwithſtanding occaſional encouragement, this ſcience re- 
mained imperfect and confuſed, till by the labours of Eudoxus, 


ante, A. D. 360. Dicæarchus, Ephorus, Eratoſthenes, Poſido- 
nius and Maximus Tyrius, it was improved and put into tole- 
rable order, but theſe were far ſurpaſſed by the induſtry and 
{kill of Strabo, and of Ptolomey, A. D. 69. the latter of which 
far excelled all that had been before him. He meaſured and por- 
tioned the terreſtrial globe by circles, he alſo divided it into 360 
equal parts, and each of thoſe parts into ſixty leſſer. The chief 
of theſe circles are the Ægquator and the Meridian, the former 
for meaſuring the longitude, the other for meaſuring the latitude. 

It is obvious that every geographer muſt regulate his ac- 
counts of countries and places, by the relations of thoſe who 
have viſited them: STRABO indeed travelled much, and ſaw 
much of what he deſcribed ; but he could not ſee all: He 


was, in the very nature of things, obliged to put confidence in 


the accounts given by others, who had ſeen countries which he 
bad not ſeen, What information might be obtained from tra- 
vellers, or from merchants, or from ambaſſadors between ſtates, 
we know not: But we know that from the public enterpriſes -of 


nation againſt nation, from the inroads of attack, and from the 


extenſion of conqueſt, much geographical knowledge was ob- 
tained :!—ye ſhall noticeſome of the principal inſtances. 

'The Argonautic expedition into Colchis, under the command 
of Jaſon is among the moſt ancient inſtances of the Grecians 
acquaintance with geography, but its date and much of its hiſ- 
tory is uncertain. | 

Shortly after followed the Trojan war, deſcribed by Homer 
the firſt and beſt of epic poets : In which deſcription we have 


the topography of all Greece and the neighbouring countrics, 


many of which the poet probably had viſited. 


'The expedition of the 10,000 Grecians, which . 
| | relate 
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relates in his Exped:tion of Corus, gives great light into the 
geography of countries which before that time had been 
very little known; eſpecially thoſe about the Caſpian and 
Euxine Seas. 

The famous expedition of Alexander the Great, through Per- 
ſia into India, was little ore than travelling over, and ſurveying 
tho!: parts of the then known world; with truly amazing ſpeed, 
viſiting thole countries which were unknown to his nation before 
him ; for now the Perſian empire was come to its period, and 
the Macedonian muſt ſucceed in its place. After he had con- 
que ed Agypt, he built Alexandria, which for ſome time was 
the {-xt of the Macedonian empire. He penetrated alſo into 
Arica, by the Lybian ſands, and conſulted the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon; fituatzd amid{ thoſe extenſive deſarts. 

Thus was the active genius and military ambition of ALEX=- 
ANDER of great uſe to geography: he made known countries 
heretofore unknown; he had with him men of knowledge and 
penetration, who viewed attentively whatever was worthy z and 
whoſe remaining writings make us regret the detriment we 
ſuffer in the loſs of thofe which are wanting. 

About this time, we have accounts of great changes almoſt 
over all the earth; for the fea overflowed a part of Germany 
and probably the whole of Scandinavia from the Continent, and 
formed thoſe little iſlands we now ſee in the Baltic (Ariſtotle 
in his third Eudæm. mentions this inundation) thus were their 
inhabitants forced to ſeek fettlements elſewhere, and colonies of 
them feized on many places very diſtant from their native 
country. Moreover, as it was the cuſtom of conquerors in 
theſe ages, to tranſplant the people whom they vanquithed, into 
other parts of their dominions (ſo Tiberius removed 400,000 
of the Suevi and Sicambri over to the ſouth-ſide of the Rhine, 
and planted them about Vahalis), the mixtures of nations 


with each other, in conſequence, became the occaſion of ſpread- 


ing their languages, manners, and cuſtoms, into parts where 
otherwiſe we ſhould be ſurprized to find them. "This tranſpoſition 
mult alſo have ſpread a portion of geographical knowledge, which 
could not but excite defires in liberal boſoms, for further ac- 
quaintance with regions of which they had now but imperfe& 


accounts; and of which in conſequence all they heard was, or 


at leaſt, appeared to be, marvellous. 

But the Roman conqueſts made the greateſt change, that ever 
happened | in the world ; for all the Countries between Sarmatia 
and Æthiopia, the Danube and the Euphrates, received their 
Cuſtoms and language. The Grecian provinces indeed retained 
the Greek dialect; but the Roman governors adminiſtering 
juſtice in the language which the Macedonians had left, the 
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different Dialects were gradually diſuſed, inſomuch that men of 
letters were forced tojlearn the Greek Attick Dialect, that being 
eſteemed the pureſt languagggmmee. 

Nor muſt it be forgot, that in the year of Rome, 710, C. 
Cæſar and M. Antonius, being Confuls, the Senate employed 

. certain number of men to ſurvey and meaſure the Earth: upon 
which, according to P. Mela, they beſtowed twenty-one years, 
five months and nine days; but according to Æthicus thirty two. 
Zenodotus ſurveyed the Eaſt, T heodotus the North, and Polycletus 
the South. | 

The Romans alſo traded as far as India, and made voyages 
through the Red Sea, in great fleets, which they had never at- 
tempted before, as STRABO relates. There were no voyages made 
then into the Atlantic, or to America, unleſs we ſuppoſe that ve. 
ſels might be driven thither by ſtorm. 

The Romans, by conquering Carthage, put a ſtop to great. 
part of the trade of diſtant nations with one another; and be- 
cauſe they thought only on war and conqueſt, as their Empire 
encreaſed, commerce in ſome of its branches was diſcouraged. 

But at length the Roman empire itſelf experienced the inſta- 
bility of terreſtrial affairs, firſt, by Conſtantine the Greats tranſ- 
lating the Seat of the Empire to Byzantium, a city of Thrace, 
which he called Nova Roma, and Conſtantinopolis. He removed 
his court thither, and with him a great many of the beſt families in 
Rome, after which old Rome decayed by degrees; eſpecially af- f 
ter the repeated aſſaults, and ſaccages which it ſufferted from 22 
the irreſiſtable torrents of northern invaders, who at length 75 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in Italy, and poſſeſſed its beſt provinces. 
Neither was Italy alone the ſeat of ſavage warfare and of bar- 

| barous rule, Spain was conquered by the nations which had 
over-run Africa, and France was endangered by the ſame cauſe, 

Thus were theſe ſtates fully engaged in felf- preſervation : at- 
tention to ſcience was not to be expected from them. The Veneti- 
ans and the Genoeſe revived commerce; but their voyages were 
not diſtant, and being directed to coaſts and ſhores already well 
known, could furniſh little additions to Geography. At length 
when arts and letters began to revive, ſeconded by a ſenſe of 
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the advantages derivable from commerce, a deſire of diſcoveries | 
revived allo, and with it a hope of finding new countries with f 
which to trade, or new routes to old countries which might turn . 
trade into new channels. Such enterprizes could only be accom- | 
pliſhed by nations who were ſeated on the borders of the ocean, 8 
and who were not terrified by the tides of the Atlantic, or the ( 
tumults of its waves. | : f 

Navigation could not be carried to any great degree of cer- 1 


tainty, 


vigation for diſcovery. 
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tainty, without the compaſs ; which was unknown to the anci- 
ents, and was diſcovered according to the common opinion in 
1299, by John Gola of Amalphi, a town in Italy. | 

It ſeems, however, that the ſailors ſtill wanted either know- 
ledge or courage, for [they continued during twd centuries to 
creep along the coaſt, and conſidered every headland as unpaſlable, 
which ran far into the ſea, and againſt which the waves broke with 
uncommon agitation. | | * 

The firſt who is known to have formed the deſign of new diſ- 
coveries, was Don Henry, the fifth ſon of Fohn I. King of Por- 
tugal, and Philippina, ſiſter of Henry the Fourth of England. 

This prince equipped ſome ſmall veſſels, and commanded they 
ſhould coaſt along Africa, upon the great Atlantic Ocean; but his 
ſeamen proceeded very flowly in this attempt; each feared to ven- 

ture much further than he who went before him, and ten years 
were ſpent before they had advanced beyond cape Bajador, ſo 
called from its progreſſion into the ocean, and the circuit by 
which it muſt be doubled, for here was a violent current and 
high waves, into which they durſt not venture, and which the 
had not yet knowledge enough to avoid by ſtanding off from the 
land into the open ſea, Ds | 

In 1419, was diſcovered an iſland covered with trees, there=. 
fore called Madera, or the iſle of Mood. 3 

At laſt Gilianes (1433) paſſed the dreadful cape, to which he 
gave the name of Bajador, and came back, to the wonder of the 
nation; and in two voyages more made in the two following 
years, they paſſed forty-two leagues further. 

Henry now thought it neceſſary to impart his undertaking to 
the Pope, and to obtain the ſanctions of eccleſiaſtical authority. 
The Pope pleaſed with the narrative, by a formal Bull conferred 
upon the crown of Portugal all the countries which ſhould be 
diſcovered as far as India, together with India itſelf, and granted 
ſeveral privileges and indulgences to the churches, which Henry 
had built in his new regions, and to the men engaged in the na- 

The approbation of the Pope, the ſight of men whoſe manner 
and appearance were fo different from thoſe of Europeans, and the 
hope of gain from golden regions, now began to operate with 
full force, and filled the courts of the Portugueſe Prince with . 
innumerable adventurers from very diſtant parts of Europe. | 

Communities alſo began to be ſeized with the infection of en- 
terpriſe, and many affociations were formed for the equipment of 
ihips, at their own expence, paying one-fifth of their profits to the 
prince, "The City of Lagos was the firſt that carried on this defign 
by contribution. The inhabitants fitted out fix veſſels, under the 

No. 6 | F f command 
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command of Lucarot, one of the Prince's houſhould, and ſoon 
after fourteen more were furniſhed for the ſame purpoſe, under 
the ſame commander; to thoſe were added many belonging to 
private men, ſo that in a ſhort time, twenty-ſix ſhips put to ſea 
in queſt of whatever fortune ſhould preſent. By ſome of theſe 
the Canaries were viſited in 1444. ; | | 

It was the conſtant practice of Henry's navigators, when they 
ſtopped at a deſert iſland, to land cattle upon it, and leave them 


to breed, where neither wanting room nor food, they multiplied | 


very faſt, and furniſhed a commodious ſupply to thoſe command- 
ers who came afterwards to the ſame place. 

In time they made their way along the ſouth coaſt of Africa, 
eaſtward, to the country of the Negroes, whom they found living 
in tents, without any political inſtitutions, ſupporting life with 
yery little labour by the milk of their kine, and millet, to which 
thoſe who inhabited the coaſt added fith dried in the ſun, 

In the latter part of the reign of Alphonſo V. the ardour of 
diſcovery was ſomewhat intermitted, and all commerical enter- 
priſes were interrupted by the wars, in which he was engaged 
wich various ſucceſs. But Zohn II. who ſucceeded, being fully 
convinced both of the honour and advantage of extending his do- 


minions in cauntries hitherto unknown, proſecuted the deſigns 


of Prince Henry with the utmoſt vigour, and in a ſhort time 


added to his other titles, that of king of Guinea and of the coaſt 


of Africa. _ 

In 1463, the third year of the reign of Zehn II. died prince 
Henry, the firſt encourager of remote navigation, by whoſe in- 
citement, patronage, and example, diſtant nations have been 
made acquainted with each other, unknown countries have been 
brought into general view, and the power of Europe has been 
extended to the remoteſt parts of the world, 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the progreſs of King 
John, who was very diligent in his injunctions, not only to make 
diſcoveries, but to ſecure poſſeſſion of the countries that were 
found. He alſo began to form hopes of finding a way to the EA 
Indies, and of enriching bis country by that gainful commerce: 
1 his he was encouraged to believe practicable, by a map which 
the Moors had given to Prince Henry, where a paſſage round the 
ſouth eaſt part of Africa, was deſcribed. 


Two ſhips were ſent out, of which Bartholomezo Diaz had the 


chief command; they were attended by a ſmaller veſſel laden 
with proviſions, that they might not return upon pretence of 
want either felt or feared. ; 
Navigation was now brought nearer to perfection: and the 
Portugueſe claim the honour of many inveniions by which the 
ſailor is aſſiſted, and which enable him to leave ſight of land, and 
to commit himſelf to the boundleſs ocean. g 
| Diaz, 
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Diaz, with much oppoſition from his crew, whoſe mutinies 
be repreſſed partly by ſoftneſs and partly by ſteadineſs, failed on 
till he reached the utmoſt point of Africa, which from the bad 
weather he met there, he called Cabo Jormentoſo, or the Cape 
of Storms. He would have gone forward, but his crew forced 
him to return. In his way back he met the victualler, from 
which he had been parted nine months before ; of the nine men 
which were in it at the ſeparation, fix had been killed by the ne- 
groes, and ot the three remaining, one died for joy at the fight of 
his friends. Diaz returned to Liſbon in December 1487, and 
gave an account of his voyage to the King, Who ordered the 
Cape of Storms to be called theaceforward Cabo de buena Efper = 
anza or the Cape of Good Hope ; which nzme it ſtill retains, 
Such was the ſtate of the Portugueſe navigation, when in 1492, 
C:lumbus made the daring and proſperous voyage, which gave a 
new world to European curioſity and European cruelty, He 
had offered his propoſal, and declared his expectations to King 
John of Portugal, who had ſlighted him as a fanciful and rafh 
projector, that promiſed what he had no reaſonable hopes to per- 
form. Columbus had ſolicited other Princes, and had been repulſ- 
ed with the ſame indignity. At laſt //avella of Arragon furniſhed 
him with ſhips ; and, having found America, he entered the mouth 
of the Iagus in his return, and ſhewed the natives of the new 
country, When he was admitted to the King's preſence, he 
acted and talked with ſo much haughtineſs, and reflected on the 
neglect which he had undergone with ſo much acrimony, that the 
courtiers, who ſaw their Prince inſulted, offered to deſtroy him; 
but the king who knew that he deſerved the reproaches that had 
been uſed, and who now ſincerely regrettzd his incredulity, 
would ſuffer no violence to be offered him, but diſmilied him 
with preſents and with honours. | 
The Portugueſe and Spaniards became now jealous of each 
other's claim to countries, which neither had yet ſeen; and the 
Pope, to whom they appealed, divided the new world between 
them by a line drawn from north to ſouth, a hundred leagues 
weſtward. from Cape Verd and the Azores; giving all that lies 
weſt from that line to the Spaniards, and all that lies eaſt to the 
Portugueſe, | | 
According to this grant, the Portugueſe continued their diſco» 
veries eaſtward, and became maſters of much of the coaſt both of 
Africa and the Indies; but they ſeized much more than they could 
occupy, and while they were under the dominion of Spain, they 
loft the greater part of their Indian territories to the Dutch. 
Thus we have ſzen the progreſs of navigation, and of the 
ſcience of geography: Hitherto trafic or conqueſt, was the 
| 1 brigin 
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origin of all the expeditions we have mentioned. After this, 
emulation was a principal ſpur to ſuch undertakings: England 
fent out SEBASTIAN CABOr, from Briſtol, in 1497, who dif. 
coyered Newfoundland, and much of North America: the fa- 
mous Sir WALTER RALEIGH alſo tried his fortune, ſaw V ir- 
ginia, and other parts; and many ſucceeding navigators by diſco- 
vering parts unknown, or by procuring better knowledge of parts 
before diſcovered, contributed to the perfection of this ſcience. 
But though many had viſited various parts of the globe, none 
had gone round it till MAGELLAN, by diſcovering and paſ. 
ſing the ſtraights that bear his name, opened the entrance 
into the great South Sea, (1520) and viſited by a weſterly courſe, 
thoſe we call the oriental nations. Sir FRANC1Is Drake 
(1580) did the ſame, and was followed by others of different 
nations. Among the moſt famous for its diſtreſſes, and its ſue- 
eeſſes, its fortunes and misfortunes, was that of commodore An. 
SON; (1744) whoſe dear-bought experience laid the foundation 
for thoſe rules, which now are found ſo eſſential in preſerving the 
health of ſeamen engaged in long voyages, and where they have 
to encounter the contradictory influences and viciſſitudes of va- 
rious climates. | 
But it was reſerved for the honour of GEor GE III. to command 
voyages of diſcovery, on a more extenſive ſcale than any which 
had before been attempted. The kings of Spain and of France, 
with deſign to promote ſcience, had ſent companies of learned 
men to meaſure a degree of the earth's ſurface, under the Equator 
and under the Arctic circle, which they performed : but the 
paſlage of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk, preſenting a 
favourable opportunity to aſcertain ſome important points in 
philoſophy, a voyage to the South Sea was determined on, and 
executed by the Britiſh, The diſcoveries made in this voyage | 
excited the wiſhes of the nation for another, to which a third 3 
ſucceeded, all conducted by the immortal Captain Cook, who I 
had the honor to explore a far greater portion of the earth's 
ſuriace, than any man perhaps, who ever exiſted, As theſe voy- 0 
ages are the glory of Britain, and of our own times, we ſhall "A 
lay a ſummary of their chief incidents before our readers. I 
June 21, 1764, Commodore Byron failed with the Dolphin, 
and the Tamar: July 13, he anchored at the Madeiras, September 
IO, at Rio de Janeiro, in the Brazils; November 21, was at 
Port Deſire; and December 21, on the coaſt of Patagonia, 
where he ſaw at leaſt 500 people of a gigantic ſtature, few of 
them being leſs then ſeven feet high. He afterwards viſited, 
and more particularly examined, Falkland Iflands, in January, 2 
1765. He ſteered through the Straits of Magellan; ftopped at "1 
the ifland of Maſafuero, from April 27 to 39, and then failed * 
| 111t's = 
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into the Great South Sea; June 7th, he diſcovered ſeveral ſmall 
Hands, lat. 14* S. long. 145, W. which he named the iſlands of 
Diſappointment, as no anchoring-place could be found, nor any 
refreſhments. June gth diſcovered two others, which he named 
King George's iſlands, lat. 14* S. long. 149 W; where, after 
ſkirmiſhes with the natives, ſome few refreſhments were pro- 
cured; for the crews of both the veſſels were then ill of the 
ſcurvy. He next diſcovered Prince of W ales's iſland, lat. 15 
S. long. 151 W. the iſlands of Danger, lat. 10? 8. long. 169 
W. Duke of York's iſland; Byron's iſland, this laſt lat. 1* 8. 
long. 173? E. July 31 he anchored at Pinian, one of the La- 
drones, which he quitted September 30; landed at Pulo Ti- 
moan November 6, and on the 27th entered the road of Ba- 
tavia; from whence he failed December 10th. February 13, 
1766, arrived at the Cape of Good Hope ; and landed at Deal 
May g. | 
F 1766, the Dolphin was again ſent out, under the 
command of captain Wallis, with the Swallow, commanded by 
captain Carteret, to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere. Theſe veſſels ſeparated at the weſtern entrance of the 
ſtrait of Magellan, and returned by different routes to Eng- 
land. June 6, 1767, being Whitſun-eve, captain Wallis 
diſcovered an iſland, about four miles long, and three wide, 
3 which he named Mhitſun-Iſland, lat, 19% 26 S. long. 137 56 
4 J. Next day he diſcovered another iſland, which he named 
4 Queen Charlottes Iſland; the inhabitants of which are of a 
I middle ſtature, and dark complexion, with long black hair, hang= 
ing looſe over their ſhoulders. The men are well made, and 
the women handſome. Their cloathing was a kind of coarſe 
cloth or matting, faſtened about their middle, and ſeemed ca- 
pable of being brought up round their ſhoulders. This island 
is about ſix miles long, and one mile wide, lat. 19* 18 S. long. 
A 138? 4 W. In the ſpace of a few days after, he diſcovered 
3 ſeveral other ſmall islands, which he named Egmont Jen 
= || Gloucefter Island, Cumberland land, Prince Milliam Henry's 
4 Island, and Oſnaburgh Island. June 19, he diſcovered the 
| island of Otaheite; and, July 28, 1767, another island, about 
ſix miles long, which he called Sir Charles Saunders's Island; 
and on the 3oth another, about ten miles long, and four broad, - 
which he called Lord Howe's Irland. Having diſcovered ſome 
other ſmall islands, one of which was named Wallis's Island, he 
arrived at Batavia November 20, at the Cape of Good Hope 
February 4, 1768, and anchored ſafely in the Downs May 30 
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i Captain Carteret, after parting with captain Wallis, paſſed 
1 the Strait of Magellan, and made ſome ſtay at the island of 
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Maſafuero; diſcovered July 2, 1767, an island about five miles 
in circumference, which he named Pitcairn's Island. Lat. 259 
2% 8. long, 133* 21˙ W. about a thouſand leagues weſt of the 


continent of America. July 11, he diſcovered another ſmall 


island, which he named the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh's Island, Next 
day he diſcovered two other {mall islands, which he called the 
Duke of Gloucęſter's Islands. The following month he diſco- 
vered a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, to which he gave the name of 
Queen Charlotte's lands; and alſo three others, which he named 
Gower”s Iſland, Simpſon's Iſland, and Carteret's Island. July 24, 
He diſcovered Sir Charles Hardy's Island, lat. 4* 50 S. and the 
next day Winchelſea's Island, diſtant about 10 leagues, in the 
direction of S. by E. He afterwards diſcovered ſeveral other 
iſlands, and proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope to Eng- 


land, where he arrived March, 1769. | 


At the cloſe of the year 1767, it was reſolved, by the Royal 
Society, to ſend perſons into ſome part of the South Sea, to ob- 
ſerve a tranſit of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk, which 
would happen in the year 1769; accordingly, by order of 
his majeſty, the Endeavour, commanded by captain James 
Cook, was prepared for that purpoſe ; and Port Royal harbour, 
in the iſland of Otaheite, was, agreeable to the opinion of cap- 


tain Wallis, choſen for the obſervations. Captain Cook 


failed from Plymouth, Auguſt 26, 1768, accompanied by Jo- 
ſeph Banks, Eſq. and Dr. Solander. They made no diſcovery 
till within the tropic, where they fell in with Lagoon Island, 
Two Groups, Bird Island, and Chain Island; and arrived at 
Otaheite, April 13, 1769. During their ſtay, they had the oppor- 
tunity of enquiries relative to its produce and inhabitants; June 
4, the whole paſlage of the planet Venus over the Sun's diſk was 
obſerved by them with great advantage. After departing from 
Otaheite, captain Cook diſcovered and viſited the Society Iclands 


and Obeteroa, and thence proceeded ſouth to the latitude of 40 


degrees. 22 minutes; longitude 147 degrees 29 minutes W.; 
and afterwards made an accurate ſurvey of the coaſt of New 
Zealand. In November, he diſcovered a chain of iſlands, which 
he called Barrier Islands. He proceeded to New Holland, 
and from thence to New Guinea ; September, 1770, he arrived 
at the iſland of Savu, from whence he proceeded to Batavia, 
and from thence round the Cape of Good Hope, to England, 

where he arrived June 12, 1771. | 
Soon after his return home, it was reſolved he ſhould equip 
two ſhips, to make farther diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere. The Reſolution and the Adventure were appointed for 
this purpoſe; the firſt commanded by captain Cook, the latter 
by captain Furneaux, They failed from Plymouth, July 13, 
: i 1772 
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1772; July 29th arrived at Madeira. From thence they pro- 


ce<ded to the Cape of Good Hope; and in February, 7735 


arrived at New Zealand, having ſought in vain for a ſouthern 


continent, In that month the Reſolution and the Adventure 


ſeparated, in conſequence of a thick fog, but joined again in 
Queen Charlotte's ſound, May 18 following. In Auguſt they 
arrived at Otaheite; and in September diſcovered Hervey's 
Iſland. October 2, they came to Middleburgh, one of the 
Friendly iflands ; and about the cloſe of that month the Reſo- 
lution and the Adventure were finally ſeparated. Captain 
Cook, however, proceeded to make diſcoveries in the ſouthern, 
polar regions, but was ſtopped by ice, in the latitude of 7x 
degrees, 10 minutes ſouth, longicude 106 degrees, 54 minutes 
weſt. He then proceeded to Eaſter Iſland, where he arrived in 
March, 1774, as alſo in the ſame month at the Marqueſas. He 
afterwards diſcovered four iſlands, which he named Palliſer's 
Iflands ; and again ſteered tor Otaheite, where he arrived April 
22, made ſome ſtay, and viſited the neighbouring iſles. In 
Auguſt, he came to the New Hebrides, ſome of which were 
firſt diſcovered by him; after leaving theſe iſlands, he ſteered to 
the ſouthward a few days, and diſcovered New Caledonia, Hav- 
ing ſurveyed the ſouth -weft coaſt of this iſland, captain Cook 
ſteered again for New Zealand, to refreſh his crew, and put 
his ſhip into a condition to encounter the dangers attending na- 


vigation in the high ſouthern latitudes. Directing his courſe 


ſouth and eaſt, after leaving New Zealand, till he arrived in the 
latitude of 55 degrees fix minutes ſouth, longitude 138 de- 
grees 56 minutes weſt, without meeting any continent, captain 
Cook gave up all hopes of diſcovering any in this ocean, and 
therefore ſteered directly for the weſt entrance of the Strait of 
Magellan, with a view of coaſting and ſurveying the outermoſt 
or ſouth fide of Terra del Fuego. Keeping accordingly, about 


the latitude of 53 to:55, and iteering nearly eaſt, he arrived off 


the weſtern mouth of the Straits of Magellan, without meeting 
any thing remarkable. In January, 1775, he diſcovered a 
large and dreary iſland, which he named South Georgia, He 
afterwards diſcovered various capes and elevated ſnow-clad 
coaſts, the moſt ſouthern part of which he named the Southern 
{hule, as being the neareſt land to the ſouth pole yet diſcovered. 
In February, he diſcovered, Sandwich Land, and ſeveral iſlands 
covered with ſnow. He then proceeded round the Cape. of 

Good Hope to England, where he arrived July 30, 1775. 
Captain Furneaux had returned to England, in the Adven- 
ture, a year before, having proceeded home round the Cape of 
Good Hope, without making any remarkable diſeovery, Ten 
| | ; of 
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of his men had been murdered and eaten by ſome of the ſavages 
of New Zealand. 7 | 

Captain Cook, in the courſe of his voyage in the Reſolution, 
had made the circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in a high latitude, 
and in ſuch a manner, as to leave no poſſibility of there being a 
continent unlets near the pole, and out of the reach of naviga- 
tion. With a company of a hundred and eighteen men, he per- 
formed this voyage of three years and eighteen days, throughout 
all the climates from 52 degrees north, to 71 degrees ſouth, 
with the loſs of only one man by ſickneſs; owing to his un- 
common care and attention to adopt every method tor preſerving 
the health of his men; whereas, in all preceding voyages made 
in the South Sea, great part of the crews belonging to the veſſels 
had fallen victims to the ravages of the ſcurvy. 

Another voyage was performed by captain Cook and captain 


Clerk, in the Reſolution and Diſcovery, during the years 1776, 


1777, 1778, and 1779, in ſearch of a north-weſt paſſage be- 
tween the continents of Aſia and America, After arriving at 
the Cape of Good Hope, they proceeded to New Holland. In 


their courſe they diſcovered two iſlands, which captain Cook, 


called Prince Edward's Iſles. The largeſt, about 15 leagues in 
circuit, in lat. 46? 33 S. long. 36? 45 E; the other about nine 
leagues in circuit, lat. 46? 40 S8. long. 38* 8 E. both barren, 
and almoſt covered with ſnow. They next explored ſome 
iflands difcovered by Kerguelen in 1773. From New Holland 
they ſailed to New Zealand, and afterwards viſited the Friendly 
and the Society Ifles. In January, 1778, they arrived at the 
Sandwich Iles, which are twelve in number, and ſituated be- 
tween 22 deg. 15 min. and 18 deg. 53 min. N. latitude. The 
air of theſe islands is in general ſalubrious, and many of the ve- 
getable productions are the fame with thoſe of the Society and 
Friendly Isles. The inhabitants are of a middle ſize, Rout, and 
well-made, and their complexions, in general, a brown olive. 


On the 7th of March, being nearly in lat. 4.4 deg. 33 min. north, 


and long. 124 deg. 44 min. weſt, they ſaw part of the American 
continent, bearing north-eaſt. "They afterwards diſcovered 
King George's Sound, on the north-weſt coaſt of America: 
where the ſhips under captain? Cook anchored, in lat. 49 
deg. 36 min. north, and long. 126 deg. 32 min. weft ; the whole 


* ſurrounded by high land, which in ſome places appears very 


broken and rugged, and in general covered with wood to the 


very top. "They found the inhabitants rather below the middle 
ſize, their complexions approaching to a copper colour, May 
12, they diſcovered Sandwich Sound, lat. 59 deg. 54 min. 
north. The harbour in which the ſhips anchored appeared to 
be almoſt ſurrounded with bigh land, was covered with ſnow; and 
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here they were viſited by ſome of the Americans in their canoes. 


They afterwards proceeded to the island of Unalaſchka, and, 


after their departure from thence, ſtill continued to trace the 
American coaſt, till they diſcovered the ftrait which ſeparates 
it from the continent of Aſia. Here each hemiſphere preſented 
to the view a naked flat country, and the ſea between them nei- 
ther broad nor deep. They paſſed the ſtrait ſituated between 
63 and 6609 N. lat. and arrived, Auguſt 20, 1778, in lat. 70 
deg. 54 min. long. 165 deg. 5 min. weſt, where they found 
themſelves almoſt ſurrounded with ice, and farther to the 


eaſtward, the cloſer the ice became compacted. They conti- 


nued labouring among the ice till the 25th, when a ſtorm came 
on, which made it dangerous to proceed; and a conſultation 
was therefore held on board the Reſolution, as ſoon as the vio- 
lence of the gale abated, when it was refolved, that, as this paſ- 
ſage was impracticable for any uſeful purpoſe of navigation, it 
ſhould be proſecuted no farther. The voyage afforded ſuffi- 
cient evidence, that no practicable paſſage ' exiſts between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans toward the north; and alſo aſcer- 
tained the weſtern boundaries of the great continent of Ame- 
rica. On their return it unfortunately happened, that the ce- 
lebrated and able navigator, Capt. Cook, was killed, February 
14, 1779, in an affray with the natives, on the iſland of 
O'why'hee, one of the Sandwich Ifles, in 22* N. lat. and 
163? W. long.: his death was univerſally regretted, not only 
in Great-Britain, but in other parts of Europe, by thoſe to 
whom his merits and public ſervices were known ; he, having 
contributed more to perfect Geography, than even Columbus, 
whom he exceeded, if not in the originality of his genius, at 
leaſt in the extent and variety of his reſearches. In his Jaft 
voyage he had explored the coaft of America, from 42 deg. 27 
min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north, and laid the foundation 
of a lucrative traffic with the Indians, for furs, which trade has 
already been entered upon, both by Engliſh and French. After 
the death of Capt. Cook, the command devolved on Capt. 
Clerke, who died at ſea, on his return ſouthward, Augult 22, 
1779, The two ſhips returned home by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and October 5, 1780, anchored at the Nore. 
Beſides the voyages of diſcovery, made by the Britiſh govern- 
ment, four expeditions have been ſent out by the French ; one 
under Monſ. Bougainville, who, after attempting, in the year 
1704, to eſtabliſh a colony on Falkland's Iſlands, les Malouines, 
as he calls them, went to South America, and after ſome time, 
into the South Sea, and returned to Europe in 1759; two 
others, made by Capt. Kerguelen, in the years 1772 and 17733 
and a fourth in the year 1786, conſiſting of two ſhips, the 
No. 7. G g | Bouſſole 
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Bouſſole and Aſtrolabe, under the command of Kerguelen, 
The Spaniards, likewiſe, in the years 1773, 1774, and 1775, 
made three voyages from Lima to Otaheite; but neither the 
French or Spaniards have done much, beyond following the 
track of, and viſiting the countries diſcovered by the Britiſh 
navigators. | | | 

'The moſt remarkable of the new diſcovered islands are, 
Papua, or New Guinea, ſo called from the colour of the na- 
tives; a long narrow island, ſituated between 2? and 12? S. lat. 
and 131? and 150? E. long.; about 50 miles broad at the nar- 
rowelt part: diverſified by high hills, interſperſed with groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bread-fruit trees, &c. Capt. 
Forreſt, ſent on a voyage of diſcovery, by the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, in the years 1774, 5, and 6, found nutmegs growing 
on this island, and the ſmall ones in its neighbourhood. Capt. 
Cook obſerved, among the inhabitants, ſome kind of a weapon 
which they whirled round, and flung from them, when it went 
off with a flaſh and ſmoke, like a muſquet, without any report; 
but whether it was uſed for offence, or as a rocket to alarm the 

Country, he could not learn, as the natives ſhewed themſelves 
hoſtile, and he only coaſted along the ſhore. 

Ne Britain, to the N. of New Guinea, in 4? S. lat. and 152* 
E. long. abounds with high hills and large trees. Eaftward 
. of New Britain, and in the ſtraits which ſeparate it from the 
neighbouring large islands, lie many ſmaller ones, which ap- 

pear very fertile. | : 

New Ireland, a narrow island, extending north-eaſt to ſouth- 
eaſt about 270 miles, is ſeparated by a trait from New Bri- 
tain, and abounds with variety of trees and birds. 

'The natives of the above-mentioned islands are black, and 1 
woolly-headed, like the negroes of Guinea; but have not flat | 
noſes and thick lips, like them. „ 

A cluſter of islands, between 20 and 30 in number, lie north- 
weſt of New Ireland, One, of conſiderable extent, was named 
New Hanover: the reſt were called the Admiralty islands. 

New Holland, an immenſe island, being 2,000 miles in 
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length, and extending from 11 to 38* S. lat. and from 111? to & 
153 E. long.; is rather fertile than barren; its inhabitants 
are of a chocolate colour, middle-ſized, and active, and are 


ſaid to be few in number: they go perfectly naked, lead a fa- 
vage life, and feed principally on fiſh, wild birds, and fruits, 
and the fleſh of a ſingular quadruped, called the kangaroo. 
Botany Bay, on the weſt fide of this island, at the mouth 
of a river, between the capes Banks and Solander, ſituated in 
that part called New South Wales by Capt. Cook, nearly in 
the ſame latitude as the Cape of Good Hope, is where tne ety 
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tiſn government, in 1786, determined upon attempting to form 
a ſettlement; and tranſported men and women convicts, with 
two years proviſions, and neceſſary implements for cultivating 
the earth, hunting, and fiſhing : with a detachment from the 
army and navy, to keep order. The ſhipping which tranſported 


the convicts was engaged, by the India Company, to fail to 


China after leaving New Holland, and from thence to bring 
home teas. This ſettlement was afterwards removed a few 
leagues further to Port Fackſon, _ 

New Caledonia (between 199 and 230 8. lat. and 163 and 


colour a dark cheſnut brown. N 

The New Hebrides, a prodigious cluſter of iſlands, lying 
north-eaſt of New Caledonia, between 140 and 210 S. lat. and 
106” and 1719 E. long. Malicollo, one of the largeſt, is in 160 


8. lat. and 1670 E. long, The inhabitants reſemble thoſe of 


New Guinea, and wear a rope tied fo tight about their waiſts, 
as would be fatal toany perſon not uſed to it. 

New Zealand (between 166* and 180% E. long. and 34? 
and 48? S. lat.) conſiſts of two large iflands; ſeparated by a 
{trait about five leagues broad. The inhabitants are robuſt, of 
a dark complexion, fierce and warlike, and eat the fleſh of their 
enemies, killed, or taken in battle. They mark, or tattow, 
their ſkin, by pricking it with a ſmall inſtrument, dipped in 
ſomething reſembling lamp-black. Here are foreſts of a vaſt 
extent; and near four hundred plants were found in theſe islands, 
that were unknown to naturaliſts. | 
The Friendly Isles (fo called on account of the diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants) are a cluſter of above 20 islands, the principal, 
called Amſterdam, by Taſman, who diſcovered it, lies in 21? 
8. and 17529 W. long. and is about 21 miles long and 13 
broad. They are inhabited by an induſtrious race of people, 
who cultivate the earth, 

Oheteroa (in 222 8. lat, and 150? W. long.) is a low 
island, 13 miles in circumference. - The inhabitants are luſty 
and well made, rather of a browner complexion than thole of 
_ neighbouring islands; they go armed with lances 20 feet 
ong. | . 

'The Society Isles (fo called in honour of the Royal Society) 
are another cluſter, between 16 and 17 8. lat. and 150 and 
I52*% E. long. The largeſt are Huaheine, Ulitea, Ocaha, Bo- 
labola, and Marua. The inhabitants are large made and ſtout, 
and very indolent. 

Otaheite (in 172 S. lat. and 149? W. long.) contains about 
200,000 people, who are tattowed, like the New Zealanders, 
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in ſeveral parts of their bodies, and in various figures. This 
is a beautiful, fertile island, compoſed of two peninſulas, nearly 
circular, cloathed with woods, and inhabited by a mild and 
friendly race, of a darker complexion than Europeans, but 
bandſome. The Earees, or kings and nobles, of this and many 
other neighbouring islands, are in general fairer, taller, and 
handſomer, than the commonalty, and ſeem, at firſt ſight, to 
be a diſtinct race. | | | 

The Marqueſas, another group of islands, firſt diſcovered 
by the Spaniards, are five in number. The largeſt called Santa 
Chriſtina La Dominica is ꝙ S. lat. and 139% W. long. The 


inhabitants are well-made, of a tawny complexion, and greatly 


reſemble the natives of Otaheite. 


None of the new-diſcovered islands had any animals larger 
than dogs or hogs; before ſome horned cattle, horſes, ſheep, 


and goats, were landed on them by the Engliſh, who likewiſe 
fowed and planted many uſeful herbs and fruits, and left ſeveral 
kinds of fowls, in hopes they would breed and multiply. The 
natives of moſt of the islands, though differing in colour and 
manners, and many of them ſituated at an immenſe diſtance from 
one another, and without any communication, ſpeak dialects 
of the ſame language. The greateſt part of the ſmall islands 


appear to have been raiſed by earthquakes, or ſubterraneous 


fires, 


Between Kamtſchatka (a large peninſula in the north of Afia, 


which is the eaſtern extremity of the Ruſſian empire) and Ame- 
rica, lie a great number of islands, which of late years have been 
diſcovered, and many of them ſubdued, by the Ruſſians. They 
are divided into four groups or cluſters: two are called Aleu- 
tian Isles, the firſt group of which is Saſignan, and contains 
fve islands; the ſecond is Khao, and comprizes eight islands; 
the third, Negho, or Andreanoffſkie Oftrova, comprehends 16 
islands; and the fourth, denominated Kavalang, Lyſhye Oftrova, 
or Fox Islands, from the number of foxes found on them, con- 
fiſt of 16 alſo. On one of the Saſignan isles is found a great 
quantity of copper, thrown on the coaſts by the ſea, Moſt of 
the islands abound with valuable furs ; many of them are moun- 
tainous; and ſeveral contain volcanoes and hot ſprings. T he 
natives are ſhort, but ſtout, and well-ma de; very revengeful, 
and prone to ſuicide. | 

There is reaſon to think, that much of the weſt coaſt of 
America, is incloſed by iſlands and ſtraits: which time will 
make Known. 
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OBSEREVATYELONE 


It will readily be ſuppoſed, that what we have given is but 
a ſlight ſpecimen of the many hazardous voyages which have 


been undertaken; and to which we are beholden for our ac- 


quaintance with remote countries; we might have further in- 
ſtanced, the firſt commander who paſſed the Cape of Good 
Hope (DE GAma) and who found his way to India by that 
new courſe :=Da CABRAL, who was forced by a ſtorm to the 
weſtward, till he diſcovered Brazil:—thoſe who firſt viſited 
China, the Spice Iſlands, &c.— nor ought we to forget, that ſo 
early as king Alfred's days, that truly great monarch, ſent ad- 


venturous veſlels to explore the Northern Regions :—Our 


Queen Elizabeth did the fame; and in her time was an inter- 
courſe opened between Eogland and the Czar of Muſcovy, 
round the North Cape to Archangel. 

To the mention of travels by ſea, properly called Voyages, 


we might have added the mention of Travels by land, which 


have introduced to us the manners, and cuſtoms, &c. of va- 


rious parts :—ſuch as thoſe—of Marco PoLo, and of TAver- 


NIER, &c. into India :—of Le BRUYN, CHARDIN, HAN wAr, 
&c. into Perſia of many perſons into the Levant, Syria, 
Greece, and Egypt ;—of Mr. BRUCE into Abyflinia ;—and on 


the coaſt of Africa, of Moore, MaTHEws, &c. Compared 


with thoſe diſtant expeditions, travels in Europe appear but 
trifles: yet thoſe into the North of. Europe often afford great 
information; and thoſe into other parts yield amuſement if not 
novelty. To trace them, and ſuch like, with any kind of juſ- 
tice, would be to compoſe a work of no ſmall dimenſions ; we 
merely hint at them in this place, in conformity to the idea 
ſuggeſted at the head of this diſcourſe. . Our ſtock of Geogra- 


Shoal knowledge is yearly augmenting by freſh communica- 


tions: even fince the commencement of this undertaking, we 
are led to expect additional gratification from the relations of 
Captain V ANCoUVER, Who has returned from arranging the 
concerns of Nootka Sound; and from thoſe of Lord MacarT- 
NEY'S embaſly into China: we TE: however, that what ad- 

ditional 
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ditional information theſe narrations may inipart, will lead to 
few, if any, corrections in the accounts we have given. 

We may alſo be permitted to remark,—that we have imagined 
there was a propriety in enlarging ſomewhat on thoſe parts, which 
being our national poſſeſſions, may be thought moſt intereſting 


to us: ſuch as Britain, principally ;—alſo the Weſt-Indies, their 


iſlands, &c. the Eaſt-Indies, &c. for, not only do more com . 


plete accounts of theſe parts enable us to be more particular, 


but alſo, their frequent mention in the diſcourſes of the day, 
and in intelligence received from them, renders a competent ac- 
quaintance with them, more eſpecially deſirable, —lIf diſtant and 
foreign provinces, with which we have no intercourſe, and 
have very little concern, which are rarely mentioned even in 
report, and of which geographical ſtatements are obſcure ; if 
theſe provinces have leſs occupied our attention, it is but in 
conformity to our general plan, which while it propoſes infor- 
mation propolcs alſo brevity, 


We have now attended to ſo much of the information af- 
forded by GEOGRAPHY, as it is probable the mind and the 


memory may contain: to burden the memory by too many 


minutia is an error to be avoided: eſpecially, when other Sciences 
are candidates for a ſhare of that leiſure and attention which 
ought not to be engroſſed by any one. 

We have alſo given brief notices of ſome of the diſcoveries 
to which we are indebted for our acquaintance with remote 
regions: the labours, the hazards, the fatigues, the expences of 
others, furniſh us with the means of ſurveying at our eaſe, al- 
molt the whole globe; and the-fucceſs which has attended the 


ſpirited exertions of Britain, leave not many parts of the globe, 
in regard to which we have juſt occaſion to complain of igno- 
rance. | 

But what has been the HIS TORY of theſe various parts? has 


the ſame race of men ever poſſeſſed them? have they ſuffered 
no revolutions ? no changes? no viciflitudes?— There is no part 
of the earth which can boaſt of exemption from revolutions 
and from changes: they are as natural to the inhabitants of the 
globe, as to the globe itſelf, We ſhall ſee, hereafter, that the moſt 
4 . folkd 
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folid materials are not proof againſt alteration, either ſudden, 


or gradual ; that in the lapſe of ages the firm becomes atten. 
uated into feeble, the feeble becomes indurated into firmneſs ; 


the pleaſant becomes arid, and the waſte becomes fertile: if ſuch 


be the reſidence of man, how ſhould man himſelf be exempt 
from ſuch, or from greater viciffitudes ? If the earth be ever 
varying, how ſhould its inhabitants be at reſt ?—if it be ever de- 


caying, ever renewing, alternate renovation and decay, may.be 


expected to characterize the race of mortals by which it is 
occupied, 


When Time was young every inſtant was capable of im- 
prefling the mind, and the mind was capable of receiving and 
retaining impreſſions from every inſtant; as Years advanced, 
the mental memorials of the former were expelled by thoſe 
of the ſucceſſor; as Ages rolled onward, their unwieldly bulk 
cruſhed the recollection of the ſmaller diviſions of time; and as 
Age ſucceeded to Age, the recent events of thoſe lately paſſed, 
obliterated the remembrance of occurences which dated in others 


long departed. Moſt of the memoranda of human life were 
as notices inſcribed on the ſands of the ſhore, which the rolling 


ſurge of violence ſwept into oblivion, or the conſtant ſtream 


of time gradually effaced from intelligence; to thoſe ſands ſuc- 


ceeded other ſands, which aſſumed other figures, and expreſſed 
other notices, but which alſo vaniſhed, and alſo yielded to 


ſucceſſors, of equal weakneſs, and of equal mutability with 


themes 

Of. ſome few, indeed, of mundane events the hiſtory has 
been fortunately inſcribed on rocks; and ſome have been cut 
DEEP, above the reach of ſurges, of tides, of tempeſts, and 
remain to tell us ſuch and ſuch things once were. Theſe are 
the Records of Time: they mention facts, but they often leave 
us uncertain of their cauſes; they teach us a part, but they 
offer much more to our conjecture; nevertheleſs, we trace 
with pleaſure what they exhibit, by them we are enabled to ante-. 
date, as it were, our exiſtence, and to extend our acquaint- 
ance into early ages: —an obligation which we gratefully ac- 
knowledge. . 

A dificulty of much importance ariſes in reſpect to the man- 
ner of preſenting the relations of hiſtory to our younger readers : 
to conſider them at length, they are too long tor our purpoſe 

they are alſo too extenſive, 1 we offer them particularly; we 
have 
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| have therefore concluded that a general, ſuccinct, chronological 
view of the principal important hiſtorical events would be moſt 
acceptable, would give the trueſt idea of their progreſs, and 
would combine moſt of the advantages we ſeek in hiſtory with 
feweſt diſadvantages : : as the leading points, facts, and dates, 
may eaſily be carried in the memory, and as their connection 


and dependance renders one introductory to the recollection 
of others. | 
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P A 2 1. II. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE STVDY or 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


NoTHING CAN -MORE -CONTRIBUTE TO MENTAL MATU=- 


RITXY THAN AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE GENERAL 
HISTORY OF MANKIND; FOR © To BE IGNORANT OF 
PAST EVENTS,” SAYS Ciczxo, K Is TO BE ALWAYS A 
CHILD,” | 


„ % % %% % % 00 5405 » + © 


['r is but too natural for the wars, the battles, the ſhining ex- 
ploits of heroes, to make a ſtrong impreſſion on youthful minds: 
How many admire Alexander and Cæſar, as the moſt illuſtrious 
characters in antient ſtory, becauſe the moſt victorious ! the 
moſt renowned ! forgetting they were the authors of miſery to 
thouſands ; waſting countries, and ſpreading deſolation where- 


ever they came How different, how ſuperior, is the man 
who employs great qualifications in promoting the cauſe of 


virtue, and the happineſs of mankind | 


It is a great uſe of Hiſtory, that by connecting the cauſe 


and the effect ſo cloſely in its account, it enables us to form a 
proper judgment of the characters of men: even of thoſe- 
who have enjoyed the greateſt portion of earthly greatneſs. 
Perhaps for this reaſon Hiſtory ought to precede moſt other 
parts of learning, and to prepare the way for them; eſpecially 


as it not only inſtructs, but entertains. CREE is an appetite 
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after knowledge, and no ſtudy is better adapted to excite curio- 

ſity. By reading Hiſtory we enrich our memory with a va- 
riety of agreeable and uſeful facts, which, while they gratify 
curioſity, contribute to form the heart and the underſtanding. If 
our limited acquaintance in the world, the objects immediately 
around us, the tranſactions of preſent times, excite inquiry, 
and yield amuſement, how much greater delight may we rea- 
ſonably expect from extending the bounds of this acquaintance, 
from obſerving the purſuits, employments, and inclinations of 
of men at large; and from carrying our reſearches through 
the long ſeries of ages which have elapſed ſince the creation of 
the world. Theſe advantages we attain by the ſtudy of Hiſ- 
tory : It opens all countries, times, and tranſactions, and car- 
ries us back to the origin of things. We. ſee the world riſ- 
ing out of nothing, its progreſs in population, its deſtruction by 
a deluge of water, and its recovery from this calamity, We 
trace the eſtabliſhment and the fluctuations of kingdoms and of 
commonwealths, how they roſe, flouriſhed, and decayed and, by 
comparing theſe relations with paſſing events, we diſcover the 
tranſitory nature of power, and the traces of a univerſal Go- 
vernor directing the whole. 

Hiſtory being a repreſentation of mankind in their va. 
rious circumſtances, and conditions, their characters, coun- 
ſels, deſigns, and the reſults of them; it tends to enlarge the 
underſtanding, and thereby becomes a ſecurity againſt the 
prejudices and the vices of the age. Young minds receive a 
ſtrong tincture from the manners and opinions of thoſe with 
whom they converſe : if riches, honors, and ſplendor, be the grand 
ſubjects of their theme, by inſpecting the tranſactions of paſt 
ages, we are enabled to correct this miſtake, and to form a better 
judgment of what truly deſerves admiration. Becauſe,—hiſtory 
preſents many inſtances of men famous and highly honoured in 
their lives, now juſtly covered with infamy : while others, 
without external pomp, were the delight of all who knew 
them, and their name is ever grateful to poſterity. Not the 
ſtation, but the virtue which adorns the ſtation, recommends 
a man to the approbation of the diſintereſted and the wiſe. 

There is a certain impotence of mind, which, by enſlaving 
men to a preſent inclination, produces havoc and deſtruction in 
families, and has often laid countries and kingdoms deſolate. 


The 
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THE' CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR, 3 


The examples of this, which frequently occur in hiſtory, are 
of great uſe to put us on our guard, and to make us ſenſible of 
the importance of continence and maderation. He who has 
attained a command over himſelf, and who knows when to in- 
dulge, and when to repreſs, his deſires, builds his happineſs on a 
ſecure foundation; while he who at all events, in all conjunc- 


tures, under all circumſtances, follows the whim of his caprice 


for the inſtant, is in conſtant purſuit of what he cannot attain, 
and in danger every moment of miſchief from his impetuoſity, 
or of perplexity and embarraſſment from his errors and wander- 
ings. 

Hiſtory delineates the different characters of men, and lays 
before us their views, their intereſts, and deſigns; hereby we be- 


come inſtructed in the windings and labyrinths of the human 


heart, and may be ſaid to enjoy the advantage of intercourſe with 
the world long before we engage in the buſineſs and tranſac- 
tions of it. Unpractiſed youth ſent into the world a ſtranger to 


the manners and cuſtoms, to the diſpoſitions and characters 


of mankind, is liable to be deceived in every inſtance, and to 
be overwhelmed if placed in difficult circumſtances and con- 
junctures. But hiſtory is at once a ſource of caution and of 
advice : It is a chart in which the rocks, the ſhoals, the dangers 
of life, are diſtinctly marked, and many of the n given, 
for our direction into the right channel. 

Hiſtory is a recital of paſt events and occurrences in a regu- 


lar ſeries: and it uſually happens, that the revolutions of one 


age, occaſion, or are connected with, thoſe of the ſucceeding z 
therefore we can form no diſtinct and correct notion of the riſe 
and fall of empires, and ſtates, without ſome general idea of the 
whole current of time; which may enable us to diſtribute it into 
periods that ſhall lay. the whole in a juſt and orderly manner 


before us: This is diſtinguiſhed by the name of CHRONO. 


LOGY : importing © a diſcourſe concerning time.“ 
In reflecting on the orderly courſe of things, we.contider 


ſome as paſt, ſome as preſent, ſome as future: in reviewing 


things paſt, they appear to the mind—either as exiſting toge- 
ther, or—as ſeparated -by various intervals; ſome longer ſome 
ſhorter. When an interval of time is too large for the mind to 
take in at once, by conſidering it as compoſed of feveral leſſer 
ſpaces, we obtain by ee of its parts, a general idea of 


the whole. But when we deſire an accurate account of time, ei- 
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4 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR PART 11. 
ther paſt or preſent, it is neceſſary to fix on ſome determinate 


point, from whence, as a beginning, the meaſures of time, 
days, months, years, &c. may be computed. Several. points 
of this kind have been adopted by different nations, as they re- 
garded one or another event as moſt worthy of remembrance ; 
and therefore as moſt fit to give a date to following tranſactions. 
Theſe are called Epocnas, or AER as, as being a kind of en 
places, from whence to begin our computations, 

Chronology thus conſidered, divides into two parts; one re- 
garding the meaſures and periods by which time is computed ; 
the other the ſeveral Aras and Epochas, from which different 
nations have dated: i. e. one NATURAL, the other Ax TIF I- 

CIAL, 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


The idea of time is acquired by conſidering the parts of dura- 
ration as paſſing in ſucceſſion, and ſeparated by intervals; the 
idea of a day, a month, a year, &c. is obtained, by obſerving cer- 


tain appearances uniformly returning at regular periods, inclu- 


ding equal ſpaces ; by multiplying and combining theſe, we pro- 


cure different meaſures of time: for inſtance, a Day is a di- 


viſion of time, meaſured by the appearance and diſappearance 
of the ſun ; this period is of two kinds,—artificial,—or natural. 

The artificial day, is the time of light, or of the ſun's appear- 
ance above the horizon : in oppoſition to which, the time of dark- 
neſs, or of the ſun's continuance below the horizon, is called 
night. Such 1s one acceptance of the word Day. 

The natural or, civil day, is that ſpace of time wherein the ſun 
compleats his circuit round the earth; or, to ſpeak properly and 
aſtronomically, the time of an entire revolution of the equator. 
This period is the poſitive appointment of infinite wiſdom, 
whoſe prolonged operations we call the courſe of nature. 

The revolution of the earth on its axis cauſes a ſeeming revo- 
lution of the ſun, and thus forms a meaſure of time which we call 
a day ; this is evidently founded on nature, and is the conſequence 
of our obſervation of the ſun : but as the ſun ſeems always alike, 
and never varies his form, or general aſpect, the eye does not 
derive from him the means of computing longer periods of time ; 
for this it turns to the moon, whoſe appointment being to en- 

lighten 


ere 


1 


right hand, thirdly, when ſhe is full, and fourthly, when ſhe is 
exactly biſected having the light to the left hand. Theſe now cor- 


prevailing mode of reckoning; as requiring no trouble, no 


by the courſe of the moon; but nations acted — great 
diverſity, in fixing the beginning of their days; ; ſome com- 


enough ſerve the purpoſes expected from it: but as intervals 
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lighten night, and who © nightly changes in her circling orb, the 
notice of theſe changes becomes the regiſter of a period of time 
longer than what can be gathered from the ſun. There are 


four particular inſtants of the moon's courſe which are ſo peculi- 


arly marked, it is impoſſible to miſtake or confound them, firſt 
when ſhe is juſt viſible in a ſmall creſcent in the evening, ſe- 
condly, when ſhe is exactly biſected, having the light to the 


reſpond nearly to every ſeventh day, and J preſume, originally 
were correctly correſpondent ; whereby they furniſhed the mea- 
ſure of that period of time we call a week, and united, formed 
the ſtill longer period of a month. By months was long the 


calculation, ſimply an inſpection of the nightly luminary, and a 
correſpond2nt memorandum of her aſpect. 


Months and weeks evidently began together, being g regulated 


puting from the riſing, others from the ſetting of the ſun, 
others from noon, others from night. The ancient Babylon- 
tans, Perſians, Syrians, and moſt other eaſtern nations, the 
Greeks, &c. began their day with the ſun's riſing : The ancient 
Athenians and Fetus, the modern Auſtrians, Bohemians, Sileſians, 
Tralians, and Chineſe, from the ſun's ſetting: The ancient 
Unbri and Arabians, with the modern aftronomers, from 
noon : the Egyptians and Romans, with the modern Engliſh, 
French, Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, and Portugueſe, from 
midnight. As the time of beginning the day, was varied, fo 
were the different diſtributions and diviſions of it; ſome diſtin- 
guiſhing the time of the artificial day into twelve equal portions, 
which therefore in different ſeaſons of the year muſt be of differ- 
ent lengths: but the diſtinction that now moſt generally prevails, 
is that of the whole ſpace of day and night into twenty-four 
hours, which needs no illuſtration. 


In early times the ſimple revolution of a day, would well 


between memorable tranſactions became larger, the number of 
days would augment fo faſt, as ſoon to diſcover a neceſſity of 
more comprehenſive meaſures of time, correſpondent to thoſe 
larger intervals. The fame would take place in reſpect to months; 


a | whence 
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6 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART I. 


| whence aroſe the combination of months into years, i. e. of endea- 
vouring to include fo many revolutions of the moon into one 


term, as might coincide with one period of theſun ; which period, 
after the deluge began to be diſtinguiſhed, not indeed by ſolar 


aſpects, but by ſolar effects, and influences, which introducing 


the ſeaſons, heat, winds, rain, and other phenomena, ſtrongly 
marked a difference at different times, whoſe regularity implied a 
revolution, 1. e. a year; and although in early ages the diviſions 


of time were made to correſpond exactly with the heavenly mo- 
tions of both luminaries, yet it is now found more convenient 
to regulate time by the annual motion of the ſun only, neglecting, 
at leaſt in civil computation, the lunar revolutions. 


But we remark, that as months when become too numer- 
ous, required to be combined into years, fo years becoming 


too numerous, required to be combined into ages, (or centu- 


ries) which had all mankind begun from the ſame point of time 
had been of great uſe in the ſcience of chronology. A year truly 
contains 305 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes: but the moſt an- 
cient form of the year we know of is, that which divides it into 


360 days. This is plainly the Moſaic year, and is thought to be 


as old as the deluge: it probably was the original year, which 
being changed required a change of calculation; accordingly, we 
find that an error of upwards of five days was too conſiderable to 


paſs long unobſerved: and we are told, that Hermes Triſmegiſtus 


in Egypt, added five days to the year, which now approached 


pretty near the truth. 5 | 


The Grecian year conſiſted of 12 ſynodic months, of 29 and 


30 days alternately, making in all 354 days to the year. But 
as this fell ſhort of the true ſolar courſe by eleven days, and 


would thereby in time ſhift the beginning of the year backward 
through all the ſeaſons; rules of intercalation were contrived, 
to keep the motions of the luminaries as near as poſſible to an 


agreement. | 
The Roman year as introduced by Romulus, and afterwards 


Teformed by Numa, was likewiſe meaſured by lunar months, 
with intercalary days appointed to keep the beginning of the 


/ 


year fixed to the ſame ſeaſons. | 
The care of the annual intercalations was committed to the 


Pontifex Maximus, nevertheleſs in the time of Julius Cæſar the 


winter months were fallen back into autumn, and the autumn 


months into ſummer. To reſtore the ſeaſons to their proper 
months 


* 
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months Cæſar ordered the year in which he began the reformation 
of the calendar to conſiſt of 445 days. Then, by the aſſiſtance 
of Soſigenes, a famous mathematician of Alexandria, he inſtituted 
a ſolar year of 365 days and fix hours: and as the ſix hours 
could not be noticed in civil uſe, he ordered them to be neglected 
till they made a day; which happening every fourth year, that 
fourth year was to conſiſt of 366 days, and the intercalary day to 
be inſerted after the feaſt of the Term:inalia, which ended on the 
23d of February. Now this day being called the ſixth of the 
calends of March, [ Sextus Calendas Martii,] this in the inter- 
calated years was ordered to be reckoned twice, whence every 
fourth year they had the Sextus Calendas, &c. bis, or twice, 
whence this year had the name of BIS-SEXTILE. 

But this ſyſtem, though near the truth, is not aſtronomically 
exact, (the ſolar year, conſiſting of 365 days, 5 hours, and 
40 minutes,) but is eleven minutes greater than the truth, 
this, in the conſideration of ſingle years, appears of little 
moment, yet in the ſpace of a century it amounts to almoſt a 
whole day; and, in proportion as time runs on, the error becomes 
more conſiderable. A. D. 325, at the time of the Miene coun- 
cil, the vernal equinox fell on the 21ſt of March; but by this 
error of eleven minutes in the Julian account, (which in 133 
years becomes a whole day) it was found in the year 1582, when 
Pope Gregory ſet about the reformation of the calendar, that the 
equinox had gone backwards ten intire days, and inſtead of the 
21ſt, fell on the 11th of March. To remedy this, Gregory or- 
dered ten days to be ſuppreſſed, and what would otherwiſe have 
been the IIth of March to be the 21ſt, thereby procuring the 
equinox to fail on the ſame day as at the time of the council of 
Nice. And, to prevent the like variation in future, he directed 
that once in 133 years a day ſhould be taken out of the calendar: 
fo that from A. D. 1600, of every four years terminating four 
centuries, the*three firſt are common, and the fourth Biſſextile, 
according to the Gregorian calculation; whereas all four are leap 
years according to the Julian. 

The Julian or old file, as it was called, was uſed in PER 
and till September 1752, when the Gregorian or new ſtile took 
place, as in moſt other chriſtian countries of Europe. 


ARTIFICIAL 
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"ARTIFICIAL DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


Moſt nations have had certain periods of years peculiar to 
themſelves which might form the ſyſtem of their chronology, 
The jubilees and ſabbatical years of the Jets might be of uſe 
in calculations, becauſe of the cuſtoms depending on them, but 
the true year of Fubilee is diſputed ; many fixing it to the ſeventh 
fabÞatical or 49th year, others to the year after. The Olympiad 
Vs a method of computation in uſe among the Greeks and of 
great note in chronology, being a ſpace of four years, at the ex- 
piration of which the Olympic games were celebrated with great 
pomp and ſolemnity near the city Olympia in Peloponneſſus. 
They were revived by {phitus the fon of Praxonides, about 
2776 years before Chriſt. From this time they were con- 
tinued without interruption, and became the epocha from which 
the Greeks computed their years. The Luſtrum is a Roman 
inſtitution, and is uſed by their writers to ſignify a ſpace of five 
years. It took its riſe from the inſtitution of the Cenſus by Ser- 
vius Tullius. This politic king, having diſtinguiſhed the citi- 
zens into claſſes and centuries, and ranked them according to 
the valuation of their eſtates, commanded them to appear on a 
day appointed, under arms, and agreeable to the above-men- 
tioned diſtribution, in the Campus Martius, which was a large 
plain field, lying without the city near the Tiber. Here, by the 
king's order, was made a folemn luſtration (or expiatory ſacri- 
fice) in the name of all the people. This ſacrifice conſiſted of 
a ſow, a ſheep, and a bull, whence it took the name of Suovetau- 
rilia. | | | 

Epochas, are certain fixed points from which computations 
are begun, and to which calculations are referred. By com- 
paring tranſaQtions with the epocha, and tracing their diſtance 
from it, we aſcertain the years in which they happened, and 
aſſign them their place in the ſueceſſion of time. But it is evi- 
dent this can reſpect only the epocha to which they are referred, 
as the epocha of one nation is diſregarded by others. The 
creation of the world, the deluge, the olympiads, the building 
of Rome, and the birth of Chriſt, are all celebrated æras in 


hiſtory : and have afforded epochas for Chronology. 
| Cycles 
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Cycles in general are certain periods of years, p HN in 
orderly courſe from firſt to laſt; when they are ſuppoſed to be- 
gin again, and to repeat the ſame train of revolutions. Thus 
the ſcries of ſabbatical years among the Fetus is called the ſabba- 
tical cycle, which thence, conſiſted of ſeven years; as a ſyſtem 


of fifty years, continually revolving, made their jubilean cycle. 


In like manner, if the ſun and moon ſet out at the ſame inſtant 
from any point of the zodiac, and after a certain ſucceſſion of 
years meet again, in the ſame point, the number of years included 
between theſe conjunctions, would form a cycle, by which to de- 
termine for ever the coincidence of theſe two luminaries in the 


heavens. And this is the property of the lunar cycle, (or cyclè of 


the moon) called alſo the Metonic cycle, from Meto an Athenian, 
the inventor of it. This great aſtronomer found by calculation, 


that if the ſun and moon were ſuppoſed to ſet out together from 
any point of the zodiac, after 19 ſolar revolutions, they woul@®- 


meet again in the ſame point, and begin a new period, agreeing 
with the former. Nineteen ſolar revolutions he found contained 
235 lunations, which make 19 lunar years, and 7 lunar months, 
to be added to them by ſeven intercalations, which correſpond- 
ing to 19 ſolar, or Julian, years, the new and full moons after 
that ſpace not only return to the ſame days of the Julian year, 
but nearly to the ſame point of the day. | ' 

On the ceaſing of the Greet ſolemnities, the 98 of this 
cycle alſo ceaſed, for ſeveral centuries : till after the council of 
Nice, the Chriſtians introduced it into their calendar, and uſed 
it in ſettling Eaſter, and the other moveable feats. For, by a 
decree of that council, Eaſter-day was fixed to the Sunday 
after the firſt full moon that followed the vernal equinox : 
and ſo greatly did they value it, by reaſon of its uſeful- 
neſs in eccleſiaſtical computations, that the numbers of it 
were written in the ancient calendars in golden letters; from 
whence, in our preſent almanacks, that number of this cycle 
which accords with the year for which the almanack is made, 1 is 
called the golden number. 

The Falion period, beſides the lunar cycle, takes in two 
others: that of the ſun, as it is commonly called, and the cycle 
of indiction. The ſolar cycle is ſo called, not from exprefling 
any number, or ſeries, of ſolar revolutions, but becauſe by its 
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10 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR, PART 11. 


help we know the dominical letter, (or the letter of Sunday), 
As we divide time into weeks, and the days of the week are 
ſeven, ſo thoſe days are diſtinguiſhed in the calendar by ſeven 
letters ſet in alphabetical order againft them, throughout. the 
year, (as A, B, C, D, E, F, G) and the cuſtom is, to aſſign 
the letter A to the firſt day of the year: which if it happens to 


be Sunday, then A is the letter for Sunday, (or the dominical 


letter) and the reſt are applied in order to the other days of 


As the common Julian year conſiſts of 52 weeks and one day; 
if the firſt day of the year fall on a Sunday, (making A the domi- 
nical letter) then will the laſt day of the year alſo fall on a Sunday, 
and the firſt day of the ſucceeding year will be Monday. But 
as the letter A is always appropriated to the firſt day of the year, 


it now of courſe becomes the characteriſtic of Monday, and the - 


letter that in order of ſucceſſion falls to Sunday is G, which 


therefore becomes the dominical letter of the year. A like train 


of things will alſo ſhift the dominical letter of the enſuing year 
back by one letter, and throw it upon F. And this revolution 
continued without interruption, would end in ſeven years. 
But becauſe in the Julian computation, every fourth year 
is a leap year, conſiſting of 366 days, which make 52 weeks 


and two days; in this caſe the dominical letter will be ſhifted 


back by two letters. Thus if the dominical letter at the begin- 
ning ofa leap year be A, it will not the following year fall upon 
G as in the firſt caſe, but, becauſe of the two odd days, it is 


ſhifced back to F. It is farther to be obſerved of a leap- 


year, that the fame dominical letter, is not continued to the 
end of the year, and the two odd days fuffered then to 


effect the double change; but it has been judged more con- 


venient to change the dominical letter in the month of Fe- 
bruary, when the intercalary day is inſerted. Whatever there- 


fore is the Sunday letter at the beginning of a leap- year, ſo 


continues till near the end of February; but then, by reaſon 


the dominical letters return as before. 


of the intercalation, the 23d and 24th days are denoted by the 


fame letter, whereupon it is eyident the dominical letter for the 


remainder of that year muſt go one place back. 
All theſe variations are compleated in 28 years, after whick 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR, ir Iii 
The cycle of indiction, is a ſyſtem of 15 Julian years; about | il 
whoſe origin chronologers and hiſtorians are greatly divided: Nen 
the general opinion ſuppoſes it to have been inſtituted on ac- 11100 
count of certain tributes and taxes, the time of whoſe payment Witt: i 
was thereby made known (indicated) to the Roman ſubjects. Wi} | 
Ever ſince. Charlemaign inveſted the ſee of Rome with ſove- Men 
reign power, the pontiffs, who before uſed the years of the em- i 4 11 
perors, have choſen to date their acts by the year of the indiction. [Ml 11 6 
, As a revolution of years make a cycle, ſo a revolution of | Men 
g eycles makes a period. The Julian period, is the moſt impor- ee 
. tant in chronology. This period, is W of the three e 
| cycles already explained, | l 
If we ſuppoſe the three cycles of the ſun, moon, and indiction ne 
| to begin together, then, as the cycle of indiction terminates in 0 
15 years, it is evident, that the 16th year of the ſolar and lunar 11% 
cycles, is the firſt year of a ſecond indiction. Again, as the Wi 
9 lunar cycle recommences after 19 years, in the 20th year of the Nn! 
1 folar cycle, a ſecond lunar cycle begins, and the indiction is (FIR 
- advanced to five. Thus every year exhibits different cycles; - ly li | 
= til] ſuch time as the cycles return again to the ſame order as at [11/11 
= firſt, which cannot happen till after 7980 years. 1 1 py 
1 What is particularly happy i in the conſtitution of this period, U. 
1 is, that every year of it is diſtinguiſhed by peculiar cycles; in- 1 
1] ſomuch, that no one year of the whole period has the ſame cycles =_ | 
© | with any other year thereof, By this means all the years of this REEL LN 
i period are accurately diſtinguiſhed, ſo that, if the cycles are 1 
£1 culy marked, it is impoſſible to miſtake one for another. 11 
: The firſt year of the Chriſtian æra coincides with the Wit! | 
year 4714 of this period, therefore, 4713 years of it were i 
elapſed at the epocha of Chriſt's nativity. If then to any 85 e 
pear of our Lord's nativity we add 4713, that will be the year | 1 1 
of the Fulian period anſwering to ſuch year of the N 3-018 RY 
EI2, (02184 0h 
The reducing of years and epochas after Cri ift's * to lj 4 
the Julian period is extremely eaſy. Thoſe which precede it e 
coſt a little more time; but, knowing the year before Chriſt in i RIM 
which any epocha begins, if you ſubtract that from 4714, the Mae 
remainder will be the year of the Julian period, correſponding i 14 
with the firſt of the ſaid epocha. WW} 
CS: It 
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12 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART 11. 
HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

Tf we conſider time as running forward in a continued train of 

ſeveral thouſand years from the creation of the world to the birth 


of Chriſt, and propoſe to inſpect the hiſtory of mankind during 
that Jong interval ; it 1s evident, that our narrow minds are b 

no means able to comprehend diſtinctly the tranſactions of {9 
many ages, or to view them in a due order of ſucceſſion : but we 


muſt, to that purpoſe, divide this large period into ſeveral leſſer: 
For the occurrences ſtated within each of theſe will then be 
more eaſily retained, and may be afterwards united by the mind. 


A. . | - THE CREATION. ANTE A. D. 4004. 


The firſt epocha opens with a diſplay of almighty power. 
God creates the world, and decorates it with a profuſion of or- 
naments, as an habitation for man, who ſtands in the firſt rank 
of beings upon it. 'I his great event is placed by archbiſhop 
Uſher, whoſe chronology we follow, in the 710th year of the 
Julian period, and the 4004th before Chriſt. Here Moſes, the 
oreat lawgiver of the Fews, begins his hiſtory, and repre- 
ſents the original pair in a ſtate of innocence and perfection, 
adorned with the image of their maker, and exercifing dominion 


over the creatures. This is the period ſo much celebrated by 


the poets under the name of the golden age: but 2 period, alas! 


of ſhort continuance; after a time, Eve ſeduced, and Adam join- 


ing in offence, experience a fatal reverſe of bicugtzen, and are 
expelled the delightful abode of paradiſe. 

When the earth begins to be peopled, the corruption of hu- 
man nature diſcovers itſelf, Abel is murdered by his brother 
Cain; but puniſhment follows cloſe upon the offence. 

By Cain the firſt city is built, and among his poſterity we 
meet with the beginnings of arts. The poſterity of Seth con- 
tinues faithful to God, but afterwards, intermarrying with the 
deſcendants of Cain, (or, in the language of ſcripture, the ſons 
of God with the daughters of men), univerſal corruption 
enſues. The earth is covered with a deluge of water, and 
all mankind cut off, Noah and his family excepted. It is 
worth obſerving, that, as the deluge was univerſal, ſo the tra- 
dition of it has obtained among all nations. Nothing is more 
celebrated in the writings of the poets, nor can any event of 
equal antiquity boaſt of ſo many concurriug teſtimonies to ſup- 

ort it. Here ends our firſt period of ancient hiſtory. 


** 
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3 


A.M. 1656. THE DELUGE. ANTE A. p. 2348. 


To the times following the deluge we mult refer conſiderable 
changes in the courſe of nature. So univerſal a ſhock doubtleſs 
cauſed great alterations in the atmoſphere, which now became 
leſs friendly to the frame and texture of the human body. Hence 
the abridgment of the life of man, and that- formidable train of 
diſcaſes, which have ever fince made ſuch havoc in the world. 

When we take a map of the globe, and place a finger on the 
centre of Aſia, I ſuppoſe we may juſtly conceive, that here once 
were all mankind collected. Noan, and his three ſons; with 


their reſpective conſorts, formed the whole which then could be 
aſſembled. It ſeems a very natural wiſh to know ſomewhat of 


the hiſtory of each of theſe Four perſons, and of their poſte- 
rity, by whom the globe was re-peopled, and overſpread. 


4 HIS Tot ar Noc 


Of the perſonal hiſtory of Noah, after the deluge, we know 
but little or nothing: it is probable, that before the deluge he 
was king of a diſtrict, perhaps in this very nighbourhood, or at no 
great diſtance from it. + After the deluge, he again aſſumed the 
reins of goyernment, (the royal father of his ſubjects), and for 
a time poſſeſſed his ſituation in peace; but when his poſterity 
became numerous, his ſon Ham, unreſtrained by his duty to 
his father, made a party againſt him, and behaved notoriouſly 
amiſs, by ſeducing a wife of Noan, - (for ſhe was not the mo- 
ther of Ham, certainly), rebelling from his government, and 
quitting his dominions. - NoAH, thus afflicted, either freely, or 
forcibly, left that country, after foretelling the fates of his ſons : 
and travelled towards the Eaft, or South Eaſt, which his de- 
ſcendants peopled, and occupied. Here, no doubt, he founded, 
by his wiſdom, powerful kingdoms, and extenſive governments, 
and here ſeveral inſtitutions ſeem to claim him as their author, 
by their antiquity z and by their e which ſeems agree- 
able to his {ituation. 

Non had doubtleſs preſerved the inventions of the old 
world; but, as the face of Nature was conſiderably altered b 
the deluge, new contrivances muſt be adapted to the preſent 
circumſtances, Hence agriculture, architecture, learning, &c. 
flouriſhed very early in the eaſt, where NoAH and his deſcend- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY. \ 


If we conſider time as running forward in a continued train of 
ſeveral thouſand years from the creation of the world to the birth 


of Chriſt, and propoſe to inſpect the hiſtory of mankind during 


that long interval; it is evident, that our narrow minds are b 
no means able to comprehend diſtinctly the tranſactions of ſo 


many ages, or to view them in a due order of ſucceſſion: but we 


muſt, to that purpoſe, divide this large period into ſeveral leſſer: 
For the occurrences ſtated within each of theſe will then be 
more eaſily retained, and may be afterwards united by the mind. 
A. M. I. THE CREATION. ATE A. b. 4004. 
The firſt epocha opens with a diſplay of almighty power. 
God creates the world, and decorates it with a profuſion of or- 
naments, as an habitation for man, who ſtands in the firſt rank 
of beings upon it. This great event is placed by archbiſhop 
Uſer, whoſe chronology we follow, in the 710th year of the 


Fulian period, and the 4004th before Chriſt. Here AA oſes, the 


great lawgiver of the Fews, begins his hiſtory, and repre- 


ſents the original pair in a ſtate of innocence and perfection, 


adorned with the image of their maker, and exerciſing dominion 
over the creatures. This is the period ſo much celebrated by 
the poets under the name of the golden age: but a period, alas! 
of ſhort continuance ; after a time, Eve ſeduced, and Adam join- 
ing in offence, experience a fatal reverſe of ſituation, and are 
expelled the delightful abode of paradiſe. 

When the earth begins to be peoples, the corruption _ hu- 
man nature diſcovers itself. Abel is murdered by his brother 
Cain; but puniſhment follows. cloſe upon the offence. 

By Cain the firſt city is built, and among his poſterity we 
meet with the beginnings of arts. The poſterity of Seth con- 
tinues faithful to God, but afterwards, intermarrying with the 
deſcendants of Cain, (or, in the language of ſcripture, the ſons 
of God with the daughters of men), univerſal corruption 
enſues. The earth is covered with a deluge of water, and 
all mankind cut off, Nah and his family excepted. It is 
worth obſerving, that, as the deluge was univerſal, ſo the tra- 
dition of it has obtained among all nations. Nothing is more 
celebrated in the writings of the poets, nor can any event of 
equal antiquity boaſt of ſo many concurring teſtimonies to up- 

ort it. Here ends our firſt period of ancient hiſtory. 
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A. M. 1656. g THE DELUGE. ANTE A. p. 2348. 


To the times following the deluge we muſt refer conſiderable 
changes in the courſe of nature. So univerſal a ſhock doubtleſs 
cauſed great alterations in the atmoſphere, which now became | | 1 
leſs friendly to the frame and texture of the human body. Hence _ | een 
the abridgment of the life of man, and that formidable train of it 
diſcaſes, which have ever fince made ſuch havoc in the world. 

When we take a map of the globe, and place a finger on the 
centre of Aſia, I ſuppoſe we may juitly conceive, that here once 
were all mankind collected. Noan, and his three ſons; with 

their reſpective conſorts, formed the whole which then could be 
aſſembled. It ſeems a very natural wiſh to know ſomewhat of 
the hiſtory of each of theſe Four perſons, and of their poſte- 
rity, by whom the globe was re-peopled, and overſpread. 
* HISTORY (8 

Of the perſonal hiſtory of Noah, after the deluge, we know 
but little or nothing: it is probable, that before the deluge he 
was king of a diſtrict, perhaps in this very nighbourhoad, or at no 
great diſtance from it. After the deluge, he again aſſumed the 
reins of government, (the royal father of his ſubjects), and for 

a time poſſeſſed his ſituation in peace; but when his poſterity 
became numerous, his fon Ham, unreſtrained by his duty to 
his father, made a party againft him, and behaved notoriouſly 
amiſs, by ſeducing a wife of Noay, - (for ſhe was not the mo- 1 
ther of Ham, certainly), rebelling from his government, and + | Wn 
quitting his dominions. - Noa, thus afflicted, either freely, or || 
forcibly, left that country, after foretelling the fates of his fons : 
and travelled towards the Eaft, or South Eaſt, which his de- 

| ſcendants peopled, and occupied. Here, no doubt, he founded, 
by his wiſdom, powerful kingdoms, and extenſive governments, 
and here ſeveral inſtitutions ſeem to claim him as their author, 

by their antiquity z and by their peculiarity, which ſeems agree- 
able to his ſituation. 11 
Noll had doubtleſs preſerved the inventions of the old | Rn 
world; but, as the face of Nature was conſiderably altered by VAT. 
the deluge, new contrivances muſt be adapted to the preſent | 
circumſtances. Hence agriculture, architecture, learning, &c. | 
flouriſhed very early in the eaſt, where NOAH and his deſcend. | 
| | ants 
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14 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART I. 


ants firſt ſettled. As we remove from thence, we meet barba- 


- rity and ſavage wildneſs. Even Greece, which boaſted of arts 


and ſciences above other European nations, was unacquainted 
with the concerns of human life, till ftrangers from the eaſt 
brought with them the knowledge of thoſe nations, 

The knowledge we have of Noa, rather refolves itſelf 


into that of his character, than that of his perſon : we have 


traces, and memoranda, rather than direct information of ſuch 
a perſon, and we muſt quit the hiſtory of this patriarch, by ac- 
knowledging, that Providence has enveloped it in much obſcu- 
rity. We ſuppoſe his reſidence, and that of his poſterity, was 
in the north of India, or ſouthern, and eaſtern, parts of "Tar. 


tary. (Ibis enquiry may perhaps occur again on another ſubject.) 
We are induced to regard the ancient Bactria, as having 


formed a part of the countries occupied by the poſterity of 


Noan : becauſe of its early populouſneſs and power; and its 
permanent reſiſtance to the Babyloniſh empire. The original 


Scythians, who came (north about) from thoſe parts, are not 
improbably thought to have been of a race diſtinct from either of 
the three brothers. We muſt not forget that the Chineſe claim 
for their government an antiquity, which, if allowed, would 
carry them back to the days of Noa: but it ſeems more pro- 
bable, that the Chineſe are a later branch from the north of In- 
dia, but, who, being. incorporated (by conſent, or by force) with 
the more antient ſettlers of the country they over-run, have af- 
fumed the deep antiquity which did not belong to themſelves, (in 


China) but to their aſſociates: of this empire, we have few 


authentic accounts. The eaſtern Tartars, who in many reſpects 


repreſent the antient Scythians, ſeem to be, perhaps, another 


branch diſtinct from the poſterity of SEM, Ham, or JAPHET. 


but their tribes are fo numerous, and fo unlike, that little to be 


depended on, can be affirmed reſpecting them: under this name J 


are comprehended nations, which occupy a vaſt extent of coun- 


try. Their hiſtory is unknown. Whether the nations of India 


are deſcendants of Noan, time may ſhew; that ſome are is not 


improbable ; and the Bramins have accounts which aſſert it. 
We proceed now to notice the great empires founded by the Pa- 


triarchs, in their order; advancing from the Eaſt to the Weſt. 
OF 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR, 


OF THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 
(As the moſt eaſterly Empire of the ancient world. ) 


If the accounts we have of the Chineſe were true, it muſt be 
owned, this great empire is the moſt antient of any in the world, 
The Chineſe hiſtorians maintain, that Fohi, their firſt king, 
aſcended the throne 2952 years before Chri/t : that this prince, 
and the ſeven who ſucceeded, and were clective emperors, reign- 


ed 745 years: that after this, the empire of China became he- 


reditary to ſeveral families, who governed it almoſt 4720 years. 
Theſe families they enumerate to the number of twenty-two, 
which, under various lengths of duration, and under various 
circumſtances of proſperity and adverſity tranſmitted the empire 
to their ſucceſſors. The twenty-ſecond family is now reigning. 

However extravagant the chronology of the Chineſe may ap- 
pear, yet it may be reconciled to that of the Bible, by ſuppoſing, 
that Maß, who was born 2894 years before Chriſt, was Fohi, 
the firſt emperor of China: and the deſcription which the Chi- 
neſe give us of this Fohi, may agree with Nozh. But in re- 
ſpect to this, we ſhall briefly ſuggeſt two things: firſt, that, 
the chronology of the Chineſe is very uncertain, and their an- 
naliſts cannot agtee in their accounts. Su-ma- guam, one of the 
moſt celebrated among them, makes their empire to begin in 
the time of Hoam- ti, 250 years later than Fobi. Secondly, 
that their hiſtory is full of romantic and extravagant fables. 

After theſe remarks we ſhall be excuſed if we decline in- 
ſerting a mere liſt of names and families, and rather offer no- 
tices of thoſe ſingularities in the Chineſe hiſtory which we el- 
teem the moſt coincident with our general plan. 

We have had ſo little to do with China, till lately, that it is 
not worth while to ſet down the names, and ſucceſſion of the 


pretended Chineſe emperors from Mah; add to this, that there 


has happened ſeveral diſturbances in China, which occaſioned 
the loſs of many of its antient records. For inſtance, Nen ti, 
the third emperor of the tenth family, about the year of our 
Lord 552, when he faw himſelf apprehended and made priſoner, 
betore he would ſurrender, broke his ſword, and burnt his li- 
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46 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR:. PART 17, 
brary, wherein were above 140,000 volumes, which he did on 


the conſideration, that neither his ſword, nor his books, would 


bl 


be of any farther uſe to him. * 

We are told, that Hoam- ti, the third elected emperor, 2697 
years before Chriſt, built a temple to the Supreme Monarch of 
the univerſe; that he adorned his head with a regal diadem; 
that he made choice of a yellow- coloured habit, which none of 
his ſubjects durſt wear; that he was a great lover of muſic 
and that he brought aſtronomy and phyſic to its perfection. 

Confucius, the great Chineſe philoſopher, was born in the 
year of the world 3233, and 717 years before Chriſt, in the 

village of Leu ye, near the city of Kiofeu, in the province of 
Aanton, north of Nankin, under Kimvam, the 24th emperor of 
the third family ; he began to ſignalize himſelt by his philoſo- 
phy, to the profeſſion of which he joined a ſingular innocence 
of manners. His writings are full of excellent maxims, ſuch 
as tend to eſtabliſh quiet in private families, aud peace in the 
public ſtate. He was of the opinion, that it is very important 
for princes, that fathers ſhould have ſupreme authority over 


their children; becauſe, the inclination of a child from receiv- . 


ing a right direction betimes, and from dependance on paternal 
authority, would the more eaſily ſubmit to regal power. The 
Chineſe, and the adjacent nations of Tonquin and Japan, ſtile 
Confucius a wiſe and holy man. His writingsare eſteemed among 
thoſe nations, as the goſpel is among Chriſtians. There is 
ſcarce a city but has a college dedicated ; to Confucius ; and every 


'. Where may be ſeen inſcriptions in golden letters, To the memory 


of the Great Maſter ; or, To the memory of the luftrious Prince 
of Learning, Never did any philoſopher receive greater ho- 
nors from his own country, inſomuch that his poſterity was 
highly honored, not only by noble titles, but alſo by great re- 
venues, and particular marks of eſteem. 

About the year of the world 3728, A7-hoan-t:, the ſecond 


emperor of the fourth family, governed with great ſeverity and 


cruelty. He cauſed the famous wall to be built to cover China 
from the incurſions of the Tartars. 


About the year of the world 3786, reigned Ven- ti, the third 
emperor of the fifth family, who was a prince of an extraordi- 


- nary temper. In his time paper was invented in China. 


In the year of Chriſt 650, Cao. cum cauſed ſeveral temples to 
8 be 
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be erected to the true God, and favoured the eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, which had been formerly preached in China under 


his predeceſſor. 
In the year of Chriſt 1064, /m-cum, the fifth emperor of 


the nineteenth family, began to reign. In his time lived the fa- 


mous hiſtoriographer Su-ma-quam, whoſe annals begin with 
Hoam-ti, whom moſt of the Chineſe look upon as the firſt 
founder of their monarchy. 

Hitherto the Chineſe had no emperors but of their own coun- 
try; but after the family named Sum was extin#?, in 1279, the 
Tartars became maſters of the empire; their Family went by the 
name of Juen. 

A. D. 1369, the Chineſe, of the family of Tai-Minga, drove 
out the Tartars, aſcended the throne of China, and n 
the 21½ family named Mim. 

A. D. 1645, Zunchin, the laſt emperor of the family of 
Mim, being conquered by the Tartars, who invaded his territories, 
retired into a garden of his palace, where he hanged himſelf : and 
Aunchi, who had conquered China, was the founder of the 
224 family, named Cim, which is the family at F on the 
throne, ” 

China is the eaſtern diviſion of our outline map of Aſia; 
but it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the whole extent it now occu- 
pies was the original limits of this empire: it has, like other 


empires, increaſed from time to time, by the ſucceſſes of its 


commanders, &c. but the moſt remarkable augmentation of its 
territories was, when it was overrun by the Tartars, A. |”. 
1645, in conſequence of which, China did not ſo properly be- 
come a part of Tartary, as "Tartaty became a province of 
China. 

Ot Tartary at large we know nothing particular : it has oc- 
caſionally been the ſeat of great empires; and has occaſional] 
produced great men: but their greatneſs has rarely been laſt- 
ing: and fo much of it as is intereſting, is mentioned in the 
hiſtories of the countries they have conquered, rather than in 
any proper hiſtory of Tartary. The fame may be ſaid of the 
north of AAR in general, 
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18 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR, PART 11. 


HISTORY OF SHE M. 


SHE M was the ſecond ſon of No AR ; he continued with his 


father long after Ham had forſaken him : his poſterity peopled 


Aſia; principally the weſtern, and ſouth weſtern, diſtricts of . 


'T heſe parts, by means of caravans, kept up an intercourſe with 
Egypt on the one hand, and with India, Tartary, China, &c. 
on the other hand: by which intercourſe, many mixtures 
of tribes took place, many cuſtoms, manners, and arts, 


were communicated, and many opportunities were created by 
ambition, or ſeized by neceflity. By ambition, armies were 


led into, and conqueſts were made in, neighbouring countries ; 
by neceſſity, colonies emigrated in ſearch of reſidence: by ei- 


ther, or both, of which cauſes, the countries thus occupied, be- 


came more or leſs changed, according to circumſtances ; whe- 


ther the new comers were more or leſs, like or unlike, to the 


former inhabitants: with whom they now intermingled. 

We proceed now to the weſtern parts of Aſia: whereby, 
as we advance nearer to ourſelves, our ſources of information 
are more and better: and though not free from conſiderable ob- 


ſcurity, yet, by the labours of the learned, they are connected, 


and tolerably regular, and may be confided in with little reſerve. 

Sria, properly fo called, was a country of large extent, in 
Aſia Major; bounded north by Armenia the Greater; eaſt by 
Media; ſouth by Sufiana and Babylonia; and weſt by the river 
Tigris, which parts it from Meſopotamia, now called Diarbecr. 
But the empire of the Aſſyrians, or Aria Major, included Syria, 
Meſopotamia, Babylonia, Perſia; in a word, nearly all 4ja, 
except India. | 

The empire of the Aſſyrians, is the earlieſt we are acquaint- 
ed with; and the firſt of thoſe called the four great empires, 
which are—{i.) The AsSYRIAN, (ii.) The PERSIAN, (iii.) 
The GRECIAN, (iv.) The Roman. Theſe were not only 
great in themſclves, extenſive, and powerful, but they are 


particularly intereſting to us, as being the ſubject of relation 


in holy writ; the prophet DaxIEL refers repeatedly to them, 
and many other parts of ſcripture are not to be underſtood 


without ſome attention to their riſe, progreſs, termination, or 


extent: In this relation we ſhall chiefly view them. 
The A/jrian monarchy is, by hiſtorians, both facred and 


prophane, promiſcuouſly ſtiled the Babylonian, the * 
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and the ¶Mrian monarchy. It is called the Babylonian Mo- 
narchy, becauſe of the tower of Babel, which Nimred, the 
founder of this monarchy, built, and becauſe many of its mo- 
narchs held their court at Babylon. It is ſtiled the Maldean 
Monarchy, becauſe Babylon was in Chaldea, and ſeveral of its 
kings were Chaldeans, It is called the Myrian Monarchy, be- 
cauſe Ninus, after he had built Nineveh, the capital of Aria, 
tranſlated the ſeat of the empire thither. : 5 


The ASSYRIAN Monarchy, from NIMROD to SARDANAPALUS, 
| about 1360 years. | 
* | Years before Chriſt, 


About . About 
1750. 1. Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſb: built the tower of 2254 


Babel, and laid the foundation of the HMH rian mo- 
narchy, reigned 56 years. | . 1 
2. Belus, reckoned by ſome the ſame with Nyn- 
rod, reigned 65 years. | 
3. Ninus, built Nineveh, which was founded by 
 Ahpur, conquered Zoroaſter, king of the Bactrians: 
and reigned 52 years. 
4. Semiramis, the famous Aſſyrian heroine , built 
walls round Babylon, enlarged her territories, 
reigned 42 years, was killed by her ſon N:nzas. 
5. Nimas, or Ninus, ſucceeded his mother, and 
reigned 37 years. | | 
38. Sardanapalus reigned. 20 years : he led a ſoft 
and effeminate life. T'wo of his governors of pro- 
vinces, Beleſis, and Arbaces, conſpired againſt him, 
beſieged Nineveh, and took it. Sardanapalus, to 
avoid the ſhame of being taken by his enemies, 
burnt himſelf, with all his concubines and riches, 
in his royal palace, Upon his death, the monarchy 
Aleut was divided into two parts, About 
3078. I. The BaBYLONIAN, 2. The NINEVITE. 747 


Tuſtin, in his hiftory, ſaith, this empire laſted from the time 
of Ninus to Sardanapalus, about 1300 years, which comes pretty 
near the truth; but he does not mention the kings who ſucceeded 
Ninus, who grew effeminate and inglorious ; and of whom only 
the names are recorded by any author. . 

N. B. The dates of this early part of Ghronalogy are beft 
conſidered as about, rather than as exactly, any fixed time. 
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BELESIS 70 ane. about 271 years. 


I. Beleſis, Belochus, (or, Baladan of the Scrip- 
tures; Iſaiah xxxix. 1.) reigned 14 years, at Ba- 
bylon: he is alſo called Nabonaſſar. 

6. Mardoc E mpadus, or Merodac Baladan : 
who ſent an embaſly to Hezeiiah, 2 Kings xvii, 

12. Eſſarhaddon, king of Nineveb, is made 
king of Babylon alſo; and thereby re-unites the 
two empires: he takes Manaſſeh priſoner, and 
carries him to Babylon. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, 

15. Nabopolaſſar, General of Chyniladanus, king 
Babylon: ſeizes Babylon for himſelf, where. he 
reigns: was ſucceeded by his ſon 

16. Nebuchadnezzar, ſtiled the great, who 8 
and took Jeruſalem, carried away Zedekia and all his 


nobles, rifled the temple of its veſſels, & c. dreamed a 


dream of the Four Monarchies, which Daniel ex- 
plained ; erected a golden image in Sa; was puffed 


The BABYLONIAN part of the ASSYRIAN Empare : from. 


Years before Chrifh | 


147 


3 


680 


623 


604 


up with pride, was deprived of his reaſon, and fed 


with beaſts; was reſtored after ſeven years; reign- 
ed 43 years. 

17. Evilmerodach little more : than two years 

18. Neriglofſer killed Evilmerodach, reigned— 
with his ſon Laboroſoarchod about four years: the 
former was defeated by Cyrus, and killed in battle; 
the latter was ſlain for his irregularities. 

19. Belſpaxzar, ſon to A and grand- 
ſon to Mbuchadnexzar. In a feaſt which he made, 


564 


562 


555 


he ſaw an hand-writing upon the wall, which Daniel 


explained; according to. his prophecy, he was de- 


poſed and killed, and Cyaxares, or Darius, the 


Mede, ſeized the throne. Thus the Aſjrian mo- 
narchy was tranſlated to the Perſians. 
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The NIX EV ITE part of the Ass YRIAN Empire: 
from ARBACES, who defeated SARDANAPALUS. 


Years of the World. Years before Chriſt. 
3078. I. Arbaces : thought by Dr. Prideaux to be the 747 


Tiglath Pilaſſer of the Scriptures. 2 Kings xv. 29. 
2. Salmaneſſar : invades Paleſtine, « 714 
3. Sennacherib invades Judea, and Egypt: re- 714 
turned from Egypt to Judea, lofes all his army in 


one night. 2 Kings xix. He is ann; but ſucceed- 
ed by 


4. Efjſarhaddon, his "2 i alſo is made king 706 
of Babylon, and re-unites the two empires of Ni- 
neveh and Babylon. e 
N. B. In the fixth year of Sennacherib, the 
Medes, which formed a part of this empire, revolt- 
ed from him: choſe Dejoces for their king, and 
maintained their independence : whereby was formed, 
The MRDI¹AN EMPIRE. 
From DRjJjocks te CyRus. 


I. Dejoces, or Arphaxad, reigned 53 years. 709 

2. Phraortes, or Artynes, conquered the Perſiaus, 638 
reigned 22 years. 

3. Cyaxares I. more warlike than his n 634 
but was ſubdued by the Scythians 18 years; after- 
wards they were made drunk, and were killed by 
him. He reigned 40 years. 

38. Aſtzages reigned 35 years. Sent his ſon than 594 
ares, with a great army, to make incurſions on the 
1 frontiers of Media: the Afyrians were beaten. | 
Y 9. Cyaxares II. or Darius the Mede, reigned 30 559 
years, conquered Belſhazzar, and laid the founda- 
tion of the Perſian empire; during his' life, called 
the empire of the Medes and Perſians, but, after his 
death, united by Cyrus into one monarchy, called 
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The PER SL N Monarchy, | 
From CxRus . Darius CoDoMANNUS, 200 years, „ 


3413. I. Cyrus ſucceeded to the kingdom of Perſia, 536 
after his father Cambyſes, and to the kingdom of the 
Medes, 
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22 THE-GENERAL GEN TEEL PRECEPTOR. PART It. 
Fears of the World. | Years before Clrift 
Medes, after his uncle Cyaxares ; and by this means 
founded the Perſian monarchy. He reſtored the 
1 = Jews to their own land. Cyrus died aged 70. | 
| 3419. 2. Camtbyſes reigned 7 years and 7 months. He 529 
15 | was a cruel king, killed his own brother Smerdis, and 
= | at laſt himſelf, by his own ſword. 
3427. Oropaſtes, the magian, uſurps the throne, un- 521 
der the falſe name of Smerdis; but within a few 
months was killed by ſeven great lords, who con- 
ſpired againſt him. 

3 Darius I. ſurnamed H Moſbes one of the ſeven 
lords who had killed Oropaſtes, is acknowledged 9 
king: It is ſaid, from this ſtratagem: The lords 1 

agreed, that the next morning, at ſun-riſing, they 
ſhould all mount on horſeback, and the man whoſe E 
borſe neighed firſt ſhould be king. Oebor, Darius's 
groom, uſed art to make his horſe neigh in favour 
of his maſter : ſo that no ſooner was Darius mount- 
ed, but his horſe neighed ; the other lords alighted, 
did obeiſance, and owned him for king. He reigned 
| 30 years. In the beginning of his reign, he married 3 
bl | Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, and widow of Camby- 3 
|  fes, thereby inſinuating, that the kingdom was con- 
tinued to Cyrus's family. 
Darius ſent a great army againſt Greece, which 
was defeated by Miltiades, at the battle of Ma- 
rathon, where 110,000 Perſians were cut off. Da- 
rius likewiſe engaged in a war againſt the Scythians, 
but was routed; he ſubdued the rebelling Babylo- 
n1ans by the barbarous policy of Zopyrus, who, to 
. ſerve his maſter, cut off his own noſe and lips, and 
ſo mangled fled to Babylon, pretending his cruel 
maſter had thus rewarded all his ſervices z which 
gaining him credit with the Babylonians, he found 
an opportunity of betraying the city to Darius. = 
2463. 4. Xerxes I. reigned 21 years; he led ſo vaſt an 485 
army againſt the Grecians, that Greece could ſcarce 
contain it. All or moſt of this great army was loſt 
in this expedition. The firſt defeat Aeræes met g 
Wie 
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Years of the World. Years before Chriſt. 
with was at Thermopyle, where Leonidas and 300 


Spartans, killed 20,000 Perſians. After this he was 
routed at ſea near Salamis, by Themiſtocles, and forced 
to eſcape in a fiſhing-boat. Mardonius, his general, 
burnt Athens, and was ſhortly after routed and killed 
at Platea, by Pauſanias. The ſame day 40, ooo 
Perſians were killed at Mycale, in Aſia, by Leotychi- 
das, and Xerxes himſelf at laſt was killed in his bed 
by Artabanus, captain of his guards. Foſephus makes 
him to be the ſame with Abaſuerus, who married 
Eſiber the Jeweſs; but others think that was Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes. | 
3484. 5. Artaxerxes I. relic 40 years; famous for 464 
ſweetneſs of temper, and for courage ; ſurnamed 
Longomanus, becauſe his right hand was longer than 
; the other, He killed his brother Darius, ſuppoſing 
him, by the falſe accuſation of Artabanus, to have 
killed Xerxes; the ſame Artabanus attempting to 
kill Artaxerxes, was killed by him. 
3523. 6. Merxes II. reigned only two months: being 425 
made drunk at a feaſt, his brother Sogdianus killed 
him as he ſlept in his palace. 
7. Sogdianus reigned only ſeven months; deſerted 
by his friends, 4 by oaths and promiſes, he 
3 came to Darius Nothus, and was killed by him. 
3524. 8. Darius Nothus, or Ochus, reigned 20 years. 424 
3 3544. 9. Artaxerxes II. ſurnamed Mnemon, reigned 46 405 
3 years ; his brother Cyrus, governor of Lydia, rebel- 
I led againſt Artaxerxes, and being aided by the Spar- 
tans and other Greeks, gave him battle at Cunaxa, 
but was defeated and killed. After the fight, the 
king ordered the body of Cyrus to be ſought for; 
| cauſed his head, and his right hand by which he had 
been wounded in the engagement, to be cut of. 
This Artaxerxes, in imitation of Cambyſes, cauſed 
ſuch Judges as received bribes, to be flayed alive ; 
and covered the tribunals, where they ſat, with their 
ſkins, that the Judges might have conſtantly in view 
the puniſhment of ſuch delinquents, He had a ſon 
named 
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named Arſames, by one of his concubines; but Ochus, 
his lawful heir, pereeiving his favour with the king, 
killed him; ſoon after the king himſelf died of 
grief. . | 


aſſiſted by Mentor, the Rhodian, he ſubdued Egypt, 
rifled the temples, and carried away the books of 
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| Tears of the World. Years before Cbrif. 


3390. 16. Ochus, or Artaxerxes III. reigned 21 years; 359 


learning and hiſtory, (which Bagoas afterwards re- 


deemed at a great price); derided the Egyptian 
gods, to revenge an affront, cauſed an ox (their chief 
god, Apis) to be ſacrificed to an aſs. Falling ſick, 
was poiſoned by Bagoas, who being an Egyptian, 
could not forgive the affront put upon his adored 
Apis. Bagoas bore a great ſway both in the army and 
Rate, and placed Arſes, the youngeſt ſon of Artax- 
erxes on the throne, putting the reſt to death, 


3511. 11. Arſes reigned two years and a few months: 


Bagoas underſtanding that this king intended to pu- 
niſh him for his crimes, poiſoned him. 
2641. 12. Darius Codomannus, the ſon of Arſames, was 
ſet up by Bagoas, whom he poiſoned, on ſaſpicion 
that he deſigned to ſerve him as he had his predeceſ- 
fors. He reigned about ſix years. This was the 
Darius to whom | | 
3616. Alexander gave battle, and defeated at the Grani- 
cus, a river of Phrygia. The next year Darius gave 
battle to Alexander, near 1/us, a city of Cilicia, upon 
the Mediterranean, wherein he was defeated, loſt 
50,000 men, his baggage, his mother Syſigambis, 
his wife Statira, his two daughters, and his ſon Ochus, 
not above fix years old. Iwo years after this, 
3619. Alexander gave battle to Darius, near Arbela, a 
city of Aſſpria, wherein 90,000 Perſians were cut off, 
and Darius put to flight. He afterwards threw him- 
ſelf into the hands of Beſſus, his governor of Bac- 
tria, who traitorouſly impriſoned and murdered him; 
by which the Perſian monarchy terminated, and that 
empire became ſubject to Alexander, who erected 
the third, or Grecian monarchy, 
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| THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR, "1B 


Of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


As ALEXANDER is ſo famous in hiſtory, it may not be amiſs, 
before we ſhew this mighty monarch in his grandeur, to ſpeak 
a little of his birth, character, and actions, before his Perſian 
expedition, together with his ſurpriſing progrels in the con- 
queſt of the eaſtern world. 

Alexander, the ſon of Philip, king of ee was born at 
Pella, a city in Macedonia, in the year before Chriſt 356. His 
mother Olymp:a, while with child of him, dreamed, that 
her bowels were extended all over Afa. He had a great 
and aſpiring foul, a temper full of fire, a lively genius, impa - 
tient of reſtraint, but not above advice, till the latter end of 


his reign, when Perſian Oy had debauched him. By his 


tather Philip, (a wiſe and couragious prince) in his tender 
years, he was committed to the tuition of Ar:/7otle, that great 
and famous philoſopher. 


When but a youth, viſiting his father's ſtables, he ſaw the 


horſe Bucephalus, whom, by reafon of his fierceneſs, none of | 


the grooms durſt venture to ride: he, turning his head to the 


ſun, and leaping upon his back, rode him round the ring; his 


father ſurprized and delighted, bad him ſeek larger territories, 
for Macedon was too ſtraight for him.” At the age of 18 years, 
he ſhewed a wonderful courage at the battle of Cheronea, 
againſt the Athenians, wherein (ſome ſay) he ſaved his father's 
life, and gained the whole honour. 

Philip, after many ſignal victories in W was preparing 
for an expedition into Per Ja; but being killed by Pauſanias, 
at the wedding of his daughter e he was ſucceeded 
by Alexander, then about 20 years of age. Ante A. D. 336. 

Alexander cauſed the confederated cities of Greece to mee 
at Corinth, where by the conſent of all, except the Lacedæmo- 
nians, he was choſen generaliſſimo againſt the Per/zans. 

In the ſpring, aate A. D. 334, he had a bloody engagement 
on the banks of the Danube, and deicated Sirmus, king of tne 
{riballians. On occaſion of this battle, it was reported that 
Alexander was beaten, which Demo/thenes (corrupted by Per- 
han gold) fo inculcated at Athens, that the people revolted: 
but Alexander ſoon returned to Greece; and the Athenians were 
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wiſe enough to beg his pardon : they obtained it; but the The- 
bans, deſnifing his threats, were beſieged, their city taken and 
razed, except the houſe of Pindar, which Alexander cauſed to 


be 1 and gave it to the poſterity of that excellent poet. 


All things being prepared for his Perſian expedition, Alex- 
ander gave the government of his dominions to his friends; 


diſtributing to ſome villages, to others towns, to others ſea- 


ports and territories; and reſerving little or nothing, Perdiccas 
aſked him, hat he kept for himſelf *—he anſwered— Hope. 

His army conſiſted of 40,000 men, whereof Parmenio, whom 
he called (father, was commander of the greater part. 

In Aſia he viſited the tomb of Achilles, from whom by the 
mother's ſide he was deſcended. He ſaid Achilles was doubly 
happy, in having ſuch a friend as Patroclus during his life, and 
ſuch a panegyriſt as Homer after his death.“ After this he paſ- 


fed the Granicus, a river in Phrygia, where he met Darius, 


with 100,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, and a very ſharp engape- 
ment took place between them. The Perſians loſk 20,000 
foot and 2,000 horſe, beſide priſoners; and Alexander gained 
this victory with the loſs of only 100 men. 

Alexander marched to Sardis, the capital of Lydia, which 
the governor ſurrendered to him, with all its treaſures. With- 
in the compaſs of a year, he became maſter of all Phrygia, 
Lydia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia. 

In the year 333 before Chriſt, Alexander ſignalized himſelf 
by a ſecond victory over Darius, in the battle of Jus, in 
which engagement he received a wound in his thigh, that hin- 
dered him from meeting with Darius, whom he intended to 
have killed with his own hand. 

Immediately upon this victory, Alexander ſent Parmenio to 
Damaſcus, the capital of Syria, where Darius had left incredible 
riches, and all the great women, and princefles, of Perſia. The 
governor betrayed” the city to him, but Alexander puniſhed the 
traitor, and ſent his head to Darius. There were 7000 horſe- 
loads of treaſure in the place, which amounted in value to above 
10,000,000]. ſterling. 

Alexander ſubdued all Syria and Phwenicia, except Tyre, which 


held out ſeven months, but at laſt was taken (by ; joining the 


iſland to the continent by a cauſeway), and 2,000 of its inhabi- 
tants hanged on the ſea-coaſt. He took Gaza, and made all 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR, * 27 
its inhabitants ſlaves, not excepting the women and children: 
At the ſiege of this city, he was wounded in the ſhoulder with an 
arrow, and his leg was bruiſed by the fall of a ſtone. He went 
up to Feruſalem, with deſign to beſiege it, but the high-prieſt 
Faddus coming out, and meeting him in his ſacerdotal orna- 
ments, prevented his intention; Alexander was fo {truck at the 
ſight of him, that he alighted off his horſe, and did obeiſance, 
anſwering to one, who enquired his reaſon for {ſuch behaviour, 
* That God appeared to him in the ſame form, and commanded 
him to go and conquer Aſia.“ The high-prieft read to him the 
loth and 1 1th chapters of Daniel, wherein it is foretold, that 
a Greek ſhould conquer Perſia : at which he was very well 
pleaſed ; he ſacrificed in the temple, offered great oblations, 
and gave the Fews full liberty to live according to their laws 


and religion. 
The next year Alexander marched into Egypt ; and went to 


Memphis, where he found 800 talents, and ſeveral precious 
ſtones, belonging to the crown. From thence he marched along 


the Nile, to the utmoſt parts of Egypt; he went into the province 
of Cyrene, and viſited the temple of Fupiter Ammon, where 


the oracle declared him to be the Son of Fupiter; which was 


what Alexander's ambition aimed at. And this extravagance 
ſufficiently ſhews how far excels of proſperity can 8 A 
man. 


march from Babylon to Nineveh, the Tigris on the right, the 
Euphrates on the left. The engagement between them happened 
at Gangamela, on the river Bumela. But as Gangamela is only 
a village, hiſtorians call it the battle of Arbela, which was 
a Conſiderable city, and near the place of the engagement.—— 
There was, a dreadful ſlaughter of the Perſians; and though 
Darius behaved himſelf very gallantly in this fight, yet he was 
forced to fly to Arbela, and was purſued by Alexander : but got 
from thence before his arrival: Alexander found therein to ſatisfy 
bim for his journey, the moſt precious jewels of the crown, to 
mne value of about 600, ooo. which Darius had abandoned. 


Thus ended the monarchy of the Perſians. 


Ex -- The 


After this he went in ſearch of Darius, who ordered his army to 
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I, 


The GRECIAN MonaARCHyY, ander ALEXANDER, 
ſiæ years and ſome months, 


225 under four Kingdoms, till Jul tus Cxsar, 
206 years. 


In the year before Chriſt 331, Alexander was proclaimed King 
of Aſia; he marched to Babylon, the governor whereof opened 
the gates to him, and he made a public entrance into that city. 

Caliſitbenes the philoſopher, who attended Alexander, found 
in Babylon, aſtronomical obſervations for 1903 years, which he 
ſent into Greece, to Ariſtotle. By which it is proved, that the 


 Chaldeans began obſervations in aſtronomy, A. M. 1716. 


Alexander marched to Suſa, the 20th day after he left Baby- 


fon; here he found ſeveral dromedaries, twelve elephants, and 


money to the value of about 7,500,000l. with a great many 
pieces of purple: the colour then appropriate to kings. 


Alexander alſo took Perſepolis, where was the moſt magnifi- 


cent a autiful palace of all the eaſt : this palace, by the in- 


ſtigation r Thais, a courtezan, it is ſaid, he burnt, when he 
was drunk. He found herein 120 talents, and ſo vaſt a trea- 
ſure, as loaded 20,000 mules, and 5,008 horſes. 

After this he marched in purſuit of Darius, who was retreat- 
ed. to Ecbatana, in Media, where he had raiſed forces : but 
Beſſus, who commanded the greateſt part of theſe forces, aſſaſ- 
ſinated him, and afterwards fled. Darius being ſtabbed, was 
thrown into a cart, which a Macedonian happening to meet 
with, the dying king prayed him to help him to a little water, 
he drank it, and immediately expired. Alexander hearing of it, 


Tan thither, found Darius dead, wept over his body, bewailed 


his misfortunes, covered him with his mantle, ordered him to 


be embalmed, and ſent him to Syſigambis, that ſhe might bury 


him in the ſepulchre of his anceſtors. 
Alexander mage incurſions into the country of the Parthians, 


ſtayed ſome time at Hecatompolis, and at laſt arrived on the 


frontiers of Hircania he conquered where ever he came; by 


his valour ſtorming thoſe towns he could not win by treaty. 
After this he entered into Zadracarta, the chief city of Hir- 

canta, where he ſtayed 15 days. Narbazanes, an accomplice 

in the murder of Darius, came thither to wait on Alexander, 


and 
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and brought bim preſents e to gain his favour, which was granted 
him.” gy . 

About this time „ abandoned himſelf to luxury; to the 
debaucheries, and other effeminacies of the Perſians. He put 
Philotus, and his “ father” Parmenio, to death, upon ſuſpicion 
of treaſon. His old ſoldiers, the Macedonians, jealous that 
their Greek cuſtoms would be aboliſhed, found great fault at his 


proceedings, and cenſured him, for cauſing himſelf to be called 


the ſon of Jupiter. To divert their murmurs, he ordered them 
to march againſt Satibar- Zones, governor of the Arians, who 
had revolted. _ 

Ante A, D. 329. ' Alexander marched into the country of the 
Ariſmaſpians, a people of Arachoſia, whom he ſubdued, as well 
as the inhabitants of Parapramiſa. He paſſed the mountain of 
Caucaſus in 17 days, became maſter of Bactriana, of which 


he made Arta baxus governor. Afterwards, with a flying army, 


he entered S-gdiana, which is part of Tartary : but water be- 
ing ſcarce, himſelf and army had like to have periſhed by 
thirſt. 

About this time they brought Beſſus, the murderer of Da- 
rius, to Alexander, who ſtripped him naked, loaded him with 


chains, cauſed his ears and noſe to be cut off, and referred him 


to the farther vengeance of Ox:atres, brother of Darius, whom 
Alexander affectionately loved. By him he was crucified, and 


then quartered alive in the ſame place where he had killed the 


king his maſter, 


Ante A. D. 328. Alexander marched againſt the king of the 
Scythians, on the other fide of the river Tanais, He engaged 
the army of that barbarian, defeated and put it to flight. From 
thence he went to araktand, and reduced all the rebels who 
had taken up arms againſt him in Segdiana; whither the kin 
of the Scythians ſent ambaſſadors to him. Here Alexander, in 
his drink, killed his dear friend Chitus. | 

Alexander continued enlarging his conqueſts ; he ravaged 
and raiſed contributions from all the provinces round about. 
And now he reſolved on the conqueſt of India, and iſſued 
ſuch orders as he thought neceſſary for ſo great a deſign. 

About this time the king gave ear to his Lanier, 
and would be adored as a god. Cali ſihenes, the philoſopher, 
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the kinſman and diſciple of Ariſfotle, took the freedom to blame 
him for it, but was afterwards caſt into priſon, where he died in 
torments. 

Alerander marched into India, intending to puſh on 3 con» 
queſts to the eaſtern ocean, that his empire might have no other 


bounds than the world. He beſieged and took Miſa, at the 


foot of the mountain eros, which was conſecrated to Bacchus, 
where ſeveral petty kings did him homage, whom he uſed as 


guides. He rgarched to Hazaga, the chief town of the Aſſaceni, 


which queen Cleophis defended againſt him with 30,000 men. 
Here receiving a wound by an arrow, the extremity of his pain 
made him cry out, They call me the Son of Fupiter, but at laſt 
IJ find myſelf to be no more than a man. He took this city; and 
Cl:ophis, with a great train of ladies, waiting upon him to im- 
plore his clemency, was re-eſtabliſhed in her eſtates, After 
this he ſtormed ſeveral cities, paſſed the river Indus, and very 


civily received a neighbouring king named Omphis, who came 


to ſurrender himſelf and his army. 
In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, Alexander ſent to king Parus, 
directing him to bring contribution- money, and to meet him on 


the frontiers of his dominions; to which Porus replied, that he 


would meet him—at the head of his army.* But his army was 


_ defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner : Alexander, affected at the 


misfortune of this king, and admiring his courage, reſtored his 


| Kingdom, and made him one of his friends. This defeat of 


Porus opened the way for the conqueror to proceed further into 


India, ſeveral of whoſe provinces he ſubdued. 


Ante A. D. 326. Alexander took the city of Orydraca by 


form, where he himſelf was the firſt who entered. He was 


dangerouſly wounded by an arrow, which pierced his armour, 
and went into his body. He ſubdued the Muſicani, who inha- 
bit the more ſoutherly parts of the river Indus. He cauſed 
their king to be hanged, becauſe he had falſified his word. 
From thence he paſſed into Pathalia, where the king of that 
country offered his kingdom. 

Ante A. D. 325. Having conquered all he could by land, he 


launched out into the ocean: he alſo returned back to SA. 


At Suſa he married Statira, the eldeſt daughter of Darius, 
and beſtowed the youngeſt en on his friend Hepheftion. 
Ante 
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Ante A. D. 324. Alexander went to Ecbatana, where he ſpent 
whole days and nights in riot and exceſs. His friend Hepheſtion 
died there of a debauch, and Alexander cauſed the phyſician 
who had attended on his favourite in his ſickneſs, to be hanged. 
To divert his grief, he carried on a war againſt the Coſeans - 


He ſubdued them in the ſpace of 40 days, though they fled un- 


der the covert of mountains, and had never been conquered by 
the kings of Perſia. Afterwards he marched towards Babylon. 
He built in Babylon a dock capable of containing 1000 fail of 
ſhips, and embarking on the river Euph rates, he viſited 
Arabia. 

Upon his return to Babylon, Alexander gave himſelf wholly 
to pleaſure, and to immoderate drinking: drenched in drunk- 


enneſs, he did nothing but eat, drink, and fleep. After a ſacri- 


ice, he feaſted himſelf and his friends, and prolonged the de- 
bauch till late at night: when the king returned from this feaſt, 


a phyſician of The/alia invited him and his company to drink at 


his houſe : the king accepted the offer, and carried twenty of 
his friends with him. In the company was one Proteas, a Aa- 


cdonian, a great drinker; the king and this man challenged 


each other to drink from an enormous bowl, which he drank 
off, and with it death. Some fay it was poiſon, others ſay, 
this exceſs, which cauſed that violent fever which immedi- 
ately feized him, and within a few days haſtened his end: 
when in the flower of his age, being but 33 years old, He died 
equally lamented by Greeks and Perſians: Siſygambis, who had 


ſurvived all the misfortunes of her own family, yet broke her 


heart at the news of his death, Ante A. D. 32% 
With him fell the Grecian Monarchy, after it had laſted about 
ſix years and ten months. After his death, his conqueſts were 


divided among his captains, each feizing on what ſhare he 


could, But they were at laſt chiefly poſſeſſed by Foo of his 
principal officers : Seleucus, Antigonus, Ptolemy, and Caſſander. 
S-leucus had Babylon and Syria: Antigonus, Aſia Minor : 
Ptolemy, Egypt: Caſſander, Greece and Macedonia: each of 
which portions now became a diſtinct kingdom. | 
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\ 


The KING DO of BABYLONIA and SYRIA. 


From SELEUCUs NiCANOR, before CHRIST 317, to Ante A. D. 
- 65, when it Twas made a ROMAN Province, 253 years. 


Tears of the - Werld. | Years before Chriſt. 
3633. 1. Seleucus Nicanor was at firſt general of cavalry, 317 
| to Alexander; afterwards he became maſter of Baby- 

lonia : he was a very great prince. Killed by Ptolemy, 
after he had reigned 35 years. 

3068. 2. Antiochus Soter ſucceeded his father, reigned 282 
about 12 years. 

3680. 3. Antiochus Theos (the divine) the ſon of Antiochus 270 
Soter and Stratonice, reigned about 24 years. His 
ſirname of Theos was given him by the #7il:fians, 
becauſe he had freed them from the tyranny of r 
chus. He was poiſoned by Laodicea, one of his 
wives, whom he had put away, and afterwards re- 
called to court. 

3704. 4. Seleucus Callinicus, or Paron, Ede his fa- 6 
ther, and reigned about 20 years: he died by a fall 
off his horſe. 

3723. 5. Seleucus Seraunus ſucceeded 15 PICs and 227 
reigned three years. He was poiſoned in Phrygia, 
by his lieutenant-generals, while marching A 
Attalus. 

3726. 6. Antiochus the great ſucceeded his brother Se- 224 
leucus, being ſent for from Babylon by the army, then 
encamped in Syria. He reigned about 30 years, was 
engaged in war againſt ſeveral nations: againſt 
Ptolemy Philopater, king of Egypt, againſt the Ro- 
mans, by whom he was always worited, ſo that at 
laſt he was obliged to ſue for a peace. This king 
likewiſe routed Malon, received Hannibal, invaded 
Greece, and was defeated by Glabrio. His treaſures 
being drained by theſe unſucceſsful wars, to replace 
them, he reſolved on rifling the temple of Jupiter, 
in Elimais; but was killed in the attempt by the 
people of the place, | \ 
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Tarte 4 Warld. Years befor Christ. 
3763. 7. Seleueus Philopater . his father: reign- * 
eld about 12 years. | 

About the end of his ela, he ſent 1 to 
rifle the treaſures of the temple at Jr gal. He 
was killed by Heliodorus. 

3775. 8. Antiochus Epiphanes, (the . who had 175 
been carried to Ram as an hoſtage after the defeat of 
his father Antiochus the great, eſcaped after three 

[ years, and Demetrius, the ſon of Seleucus, was ſent 

E thither in his ſtead. As ſoon as Antiochus was re- 
turned into Syria, Heliodorus, who would fain have 
been king, killed Seleucus, But Eumenes and At- 
talus expelled Heliodorus, and left Antiochus the il- 
luſtrious in quiet poſſeſſion of Syr:a : he reigned 
about 12 years. A rumour being ſpread, that An- 
tiochus died in his expedition againſt Egypt, Jaſon 
raiſed great diſturbances in Feruſalem; which cauſed 
Antiochus, after he had defeated the Egyptians, to 
exerciſe unheard- of cruelties in Judea, and to plun- 
der the country. Afterwards Antiochus haſtening out 
of Perſia to Feruſalem, with deſign to cut off all the 
Zews of that place, fell out of his chariot, bruiſed 
his whole body, and died of a loathſome diſeaſe. 

3786. 9. Antiochus Eupator ſucceeded his father: reign- 164 
ed about two years. 

3788. 10, Demetrius Soter, the * of Seleucus Philopater, 162 
having eſcaped from Rome, came to Antioch, put 
Antiochus to death; and reigned about 11 years. 

The people of Antioch rebelling againſt Demetrius, 
took a young man named Alexander, who was ſaid to 
be the ſon of Antiochus the illuſtrious, and being aſ- 
ſifted by the neighbouring kings, they ſet him on 
the throne. Demetrius raiſed forces againſt Alexan- 
der, but was defeated, and killed by him. By this 
means Alexander was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of 

I | Syria, over which he reigned fix years. | ISI 

Demetrius, the eldeſt ſon of Demetrius Soter, en- 
deayouring to revenge the death of his father, and to 
regain his kingdom, had great ſucceſs therein. And 

PART II, No. 8. F - when 
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Years of the World. 
when Alexander ravaged Syria, Prolomy Philopater 
and Demetrius marched againſt him : Ptolemy was 


wounded in the engagement. A few days after,/Alex- 


ander was killed by his domeſtics, and Ptolemy, on 
the ſight of his head, died for joy. 

380 5. 12. Demetrius Nicanor became at laſt ſole king of 
Syria, No ſooner had Demetrius Nicanor diſband- 
ed his old forces having (as he thought) no further 
occaſion for them; but 7ryphon ſeized the opportu- 

nity to make young Antiochus (ſurnamed the Divine) 
king, who was the ſon of Alexander. 

3807. 13. Antiochus the Divine, ſet up by Tryphon; but 
afterwards Tryphon deſigning to be king himſelf, that 
he might the more eaſily uſurp the regal dignity, 
he killed Antiochus. 

3809. 14. Tryphon the Uſurper. Demetrius Nicanor 
marched with his forces into Media, to ſtrengthen 
himſelf againſt Tr7yphon ; where he was taken pri- 
ſoner by the general of the army of the king of 
Perſia and Media. At laſt, the ſoldiers, diſguſted 
with Tryphon, went over to Cleopatra, the wife of 
Demetrius, who ſurrendered herſelf and army to her 
brother Antiochus Sidetes. | 

3812. 15. Autiochus Sidetes took the government upon 

him, and reigned about 10 years. Antiochus with 
his army were cut off in Parthia, after which his 
brother Demetrius re-mounted the throne. 

3822. Demetrius Nicanor re-afſumed the throne after his 
return from the Parthians, where he had been pri- 


ſoner. But he had debauched himſelf fo much among 


the Parthians, and by his pride became ſo intoler- 
able, that neither his ſoldiers nor his ſubjects could 
endure him, but choſe another king. 

16. Alexander Zebenna, whom they elected, was 
the ſon of a great merchant. Demetrius abandoned 
by all men, fled from one country to another, and 
at laſt was aſſaſſinated as he was entering a ſhip: 
but ſome ſay, he was killed by his wife Cleopatra. 
Zebenna, in his * proved ungrateful to 
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3826. 


Years before Chriſt 
his friends, and forgot his old benefactor Ptolemy 


Phyſcon, who had favoured his promotion to the 


throne, Ptolemy, in revenge, aſſiſted Antiochus Gry- 


phus againſt him, who defeated, and afterwards 
Killed him. 

17. Antiochus Gryphus reigned eight years very 122 
proſperouſly, and Syria enjoyed profound peace. 
His mother Cleopatra, offended at her ſon's good 120 
fortune, on his return from the war againſt Zebenna, | 


preſented him with a glaſs full of poiſon : he excuſed 


himſelf out of compliment, and as his mother till 


urged him to drink it, at laſt he told her, © that he 
was informed of her ill will, and that ſhe could not 
clear her innocence better, than by drinking what 


ſhe was ſo civil to offer him.” Upon this ſhe was 


3835. 
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forced to drink off what ſhe had prepared for her 
ſon, and ſo was poiſoned. Antiochus Cyzicenus de- 
clared war againſt his brother Gryphus, but was de- 
feated by him. | 

18. Antiochus Cyzicenus had the fortune at laſt to 115 
defeat his brother Gryphus, who fled out of his king- 
dom, of which his brother became maſter ; and di- 
realy gave himſelf up to debaucheries : he affoci- 
ated with. comedians, buffoons, jugglers, and fen- 
cers: He applied himſelf to the making of puppets 
dance, and became fo great a maſter in the mecha- Is 
nical art, that he could make figures of birds to * 
and run along, as if they were natural. 

Ig. Seleucus, the fon of Antiochus Gryphus, hav- 
ing raiſed forces, declared war againſt his uncle, 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, Antiochus was defeated in a 
battle. His horſe carried him into the enemy's 
camp, and he, for fear of being taken alive, killed 
himſelf. 

20. Antiochus the Pious, ſon of Antiochus PETR 
nus, having eſcaped the ambuſcades his uncle Seleu- 
cus had laid for him, declared war againſt him, af- 
ter he had aſſumed the diadem at Arada. Seleucus 
was n!. beaten out of Syria, and fled into Cilicia: 

2 he 
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PART 11, 
| Tears before Ebrift, 


he was received hors by the Fan ho. enraged 


by the extravagant contributions raiſed on them by Se- 
leucus, burnt him in his palace with two of his 
friends. Antiochus and Philip, twins, and brothers of 
Seleucus, to revenge his death, beſieged Mopſugſia, 
took it by ſtorm, and demoliſhed it. Antiochus the 
Pious marched againſt them, and defeated them. An- 
tiochus was drowned in a river as he fled away; 
and his brother Philip reigned together with Antio- 
ebus the Pious, but afterwards they endeavoured by 
war to decide which of them ſhould be ſole maſter. 

21. Demetrius Euceres, the fon of Antiochus 
Gryphus, was ſeated on the throne of Damaſcus, by 
Ptolemy Lathurus but Antiochus the Pious oppoſ- 
ed the new king, being aſſiſted by his brother Phi- 
lip's forces. 

22. Philip and Demetrius Euceres, both of them 
ſons of Gryphus, became maſters of the kingdom 
of Syria. Thus during many years the Seleuci des 
railing continual commotions for the crown, were 
at length cut off in battle. The Syrians diſguſted 


at theſe diſturbances, called in 7igranes, king of Ar- 


menia, and ſubmitted to his government. h 
3863. 23. Tigranes reigned over Syria 23 years. But 
Antiochus Aſiaticus and his brother, both ſons of 
king Antiochus the Pious, reigned over part of Syria, 
of which Tigranes could not make himſelf maſter, 
They went to Rome, to petition for the kingdom of 
Egypt, which belonged to Selene their mother, and 


themſelves too; and continued their ſuit two years +: 


1 irranes put Selene (ſurnamed Cleopatra) to death in 

priſon; by which, the title of Antiochus Afiaticus 
to the kingdom of Egypt, and to part of Syria, be- 
Lane void. In ſeveral engagements Tigranes was 
defeated by Lucullus, the Roman conſul, goyernor 
of the province of Cilicia. Aﬀer this, Pompey 
marched againſt Tigranes, who was fo terrified at 
the ſight of 22888 that he quitted his diadem, and 


with 
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| Years of the World, | | Years befire Cb. | [ 
with great ſubmiſſion yielded himſelf to Pompey : ; =. 
who, moved with compaſſion, put the diadem again | 
on his head, re-eſtabliſhed him in his kingdom of [1 
Armenia on certain articles, and made Syria a Ru-. 1 
man province. This was in the year of the world F 
3885, before Chriſt 64. Anno Urbis Rome Cundi- it 
tæ 688. — 8 | i | 
Thus we ſee Syria, and its connections, merging into the in 
Roman Empire, 28 e 1 
ASIA MIN OR, or PERGANMOS. | 
In Aſia Minor, Pergamos, a city of Myſia, fituated on the river 1 
Caica, was the capital of a great ſtate, called 1 
De KINGDOM of PERGamos : | i 
IW hich began befare Chrift 316 years, and laſted 188 years. io 
Years of the World. mes before Clrif i 
3034. I. Antigonus, one of Alexander's generals, had 316 ik 
Aba Minor. At laſt he was routed and ſlain by Se- : ll 
leucus, king of Syria, and Caſſander, king of Ma- 1 
cedon, He reigned 15 years. | 1 
3049, 2. Demetrius his fon ſucceeded, and reigned 15 3ot 1 


years, He was expelled Aa, won Macedon, but 
was expelled thence, taken by Seleucus, and within 
three years after died. = ; 
3666. 3. After him ſucceeded Philaterns, caſhier of Ly- 282 
fimachus, king of Thrace, againſt whom he rebel- 
led, and became king of Pergamos, over which he 
reigned 20 years. | 
3688. 4. Eumenes ſucceeded his brother Philaterus, and 262 
reigned 21 years. He died by immoderate drink- 
ing. | 3 
3709. 5. Attalus, nephew to Philaterus, ſucceeded Eu- 241 
menes, and reigned 44 years. He governed with ſo 
much prudence, that his ſubjeQs freely conferred on 
him the title of King, which his predeceſſors pre- 
| Co | - tumed 
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Years of the Word. 
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ſumed not to take, though they held-the quality and 
grandeur. He defeated the Gauls, contrary. to all 
expectation. He fell ſick at Thebes, was removed 


thence to Pergamos, where he died about 72 years 
„ . | 
3753. 6. Eumenes II. the eldeſt ſon of Attalus, ſucceeded, 157 


and reigned 40 years. His three brothers, Attalus, 
Philaterus, and Atheneus, bore ſo much reſpec, as 
well as love, to the king their brother, that they be- 
came his life-guards. 


3793. 7. Attalus II. firnamed Philadelphus, ſucceeded 


his brother Eumenes, and reigned 21 years: drove 
Orophernes and Demetrius Soter out of Cappadocia. 
He was conquered by Pruſias, king of Bithynia, 


who entered Pergamos, and rifled the temples. At- 


talus ſent his brother Atheneus to Rome, to complain 


to the ſenate; who ordered Pru/zas to forbear. Pru- 
fas ſlighted theſe orders, burnt the temples, made 


great havock in the neighbouring countries, and de- 


fied Attalus, who had ſhut himſelf up in Pergamos. 


The ſenate ſent a third time ambaſſadors to make 
peace between him and Attalus, which at laſt was 
effected. This Attalus was a great friend to the 


Romans, and a conſtant favourer of learned men; 


at length peace and idleneſs corrupted this good man : 


phew. 


9813 8. Attalus HI. ſurnamed Philometer, the laſt king 


of Pergamos, ſucceeded his uncle, and reigned only 
five years. He was very cruel, and put his neareſt 
relations and deareſt friends to death, not ſo much 


PART 11, 
Years before Chriſt, 


who left his kingdom to Attalus P hilometer, his ne- 


137 


as ſparing his mother or his wife. In the ſecond 


year of his reign he retired into the inmoſt parts of 


his palace, where he dreſſed himſelf very meanly, 
never appeared in public, but ſeemed to ſuffer a pu- 
niſhment for his crimes. Having thus quitted the ad- 
miniſtration of government, he cultivated his gar- 
den, exerciſed his greateſt care in perfecting ve- 
nomous plants, henbane, hellebore, hemlock, &c. 


He 
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Tears of the World. | Years before Chriſt. 
He extracted their juice and Kc and gathered 
their ſeeds, of which he made dangerous preſents ta 
his friends. He became very ſkilful in botany. He 
alſo applied himſelf to the founding of metals; caſt 
ſeveral figures, and made uſe of them in adorni 
a mauſoleum to the memory of his mother. At laſt 
being too eager on theſe exerciſes, which expoſed 
him continually to the heat of the ſun or of the fur- 
nace, he was ſeized with a violent fever, and died on 
the ſeventh day of his illneſs. 

Eudemius, of Pergamos, carried the laſt will and 
teſtament of Attalus to Rome, and gave the royal 
diadem and robe to Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of 
the people. By this will Attalus made the people of 
Rome his heir: Populus Romanus banorum heres gſto. 
The Romans finding by their common law, that his 
kingdom was a part of his property, ſeized thereon, 

by virtue of theſe words: ( Let the people of Rome be 
the heirs of my property.) There was fault found 
with the Romans for putting ſuch a conſtruction on 
his will; but having the power, they made it a 
good title. | | a 

In this city ſheep-ſkins were firſt dreſſed, and 
parchment made of them, whereon they wrote, be- 
fore the invention of paper; and hence came the 
name of parchment ; in Latin Charta Pergamena. 

Thus we ſee Aſia Minor merging into the Roman Empire. 
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As we have now ſeen the iſſue of the great Babylonian, or 
Aſrian Empire, and conſequently of ſo much of the poſterity of 
SHEM, as coincides with our plan; we think it proper here to 
recall to memory by a RECAPITULATION, and REMARKS, tbe 
chief incidents to which we have attended, ; 


CHRON O- 
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- 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION 


OF 
THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


1N 
THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 
( To be anſwered by Memory with as much Accuracy as poſſible.) 


Wo was Nimrod? Where did he reign? 
Sardanapalus? His fate? and date? 
Arbaces? . . . . Beleſis? 
Merodach Baladan ? 
Sennacherib ? 
Effarhaddon ? 
Nebuchadnezzar ? 
Dejoces ? 
Belſhazzar ? 
Darius, the Mede ? 
Cyrus? 
II? 
H. III. 
Darius Codomannus ? 
Philip of Macedon ? 
Alexander the Great ? 
W hat victories did he gain ? From whom ? 
Where did he over-run? 
Where did he die? And how? 
W hat became of his empire ? 
Antiochus Theos? 
Antiochus the Great ? 
Antiochus Epiphanes ? 
Antiochus the Pius ? 
Demetrius ? 
Tryphon ? 
Tigranes? 
Attalus I.? . 
When did Syria become a Roman province? and by whom f 
When did Aſia Minor become a Roman province? and by 


whom ? 
R E FL E C- 
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REFLEETION Ss 


This ſeems a proper period at which to pauſe, and to no- 
tice our reflections : we have ſeen empire the ſubje& of many 
ſtruggles, and of much ambition, we have ſeen families riſe 
and fall by it, and thouſands following its fate ;—let us now 
enquire what we have learned from this ſpectacle. 

It ſeems very natural to queſtion, for what did Nimrod and 
Ninus labour ?—as to themſelves, perſonally, by increaſing | 
their dominions, they increaſed the toil of governmeat, and 
the weighty cares of the office they held: as to their ſucceſſors, - 
ſee the iſſue in Sardanapalus ; who loſt what they had acquired, 
to Arbaces and Beleſis. And for what did 4rbaces and Beleſis 
rebel againſt their ſovereign, and fore him to a violent death? 
as to themſelves, — that they, perſonally, from governors might 
be kings; a ſuperior title attended by ſuperior anxiety and 
as to their ſucceſſors, that a new empire might ariſe in Me- 
dia, and that Nineveh and Babylon might change maſters; 
and ſubmit to a new power in the perſon of Cyrus : Cyrus 
tranſmitted his dominion to Darius; from whom it was wreſted 
by Alexander, and from his ſucceſſors by the Romans,— 
What do we learn by theſe changes, theſe viciſſitudes? that 
dominion and power are unſtable things: they are meteors 
that ſtream along the ſky, or that vibrate on the earth, but 
they are neither ſubſtantial, nor abiding : they are not to 
be acquired without great exertions of body and mind, great 
labour, anxiety, toil, and ſtrife; nor without involving thou- 
lands in guilt, in miſery, in blood; nor without deſtruction in 
the field, where the ſword ſtrews the enſanguined plain with 
horrors ; and devaſtation in the city, where fire and rapine pre- 
cede flavery and death: if ſuch be the price to be paid for do- 
minion, for fleeting dominion, is it not bought infinitely too 
dear ? B | 

And what do we hence infer ? that “ the poſt of honour is a 
private ſtation :?? that “ happineſs, our being's end and aim,“ 
certainly hovers not over the canopy of ſtate; but that humble 
life, and ordinary occupation, is more frequently and more con- 
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ſtantly, favored by her viſits, and is better adapted to engage 


her reſidence, We learn to be content with our lot; if it be 


comfortable, to acknowledge the Providence which bas thus 
appointed it: for, had we been deſtined to ſtruggle for 2 
throne — ; 

Let us indulge a moment's reflection on the happineſs of this 
appointment: great convulſions are rare ;—the interval for hu- 
man enjoyment 1s the longer and wider : great ambitious men 
are few,—there is by ſo much the more extenſive proportion of 
happineſs among the unambitious. The bulk of mankind may 
congratulate themſelves, not only that they are infinitely the 
majority which actually do enjoy good, but that the chance of 


enjoying any good which can make life acceptable, is infinite 


odds in favour of any one of them, when compared with 
the moſt famous hero, or the moſt aſpiring victor . can they 
not enjoy health of body, peace of mind, chearful ſpirits, mo- 
derate labour, ſocial comfort, without ambition? is not the 
beaming light equally clear to them, the verdant mead equally 
freſh to them, the canopy of heaven equally glorious, and 
the productions of earth equally ſalubrious to them, as to 
the moſt mighty conqueror among mankind, to him who has 


deſolated diſtricts and provinces ? 


We learn alſo, that there certainly is a Power which governs 
the world; which raiſes one family to the throne, and one na- 
tion to the ſupremacy ;z then, when that has anſwered the pur- 
poſes for which it was exalted, transters the ſceptre of rule to 


another; produces from obſcurity into light, ſplendor, and re- 


putation, another perſon, or another people, maintains THI3 


during its appointed time, and when that is expired, ſuffers it 


gradually to decay: or directs a new ambition to wreſt from 
its enfeebled hand, and its palſied head, the enligns of royalty, 
and the tokens of dignity. 

We ſee that it was thus formerly ; and we infer, that it is 
ſo fill : why are we ſurpriſed at changes among individuals? 
was it not always ſo? Why are we aſtoniſhed at revolutions 
in ſtates? was it not always ſo? Why are we ſhocked at the 
wild fallies of unprincipled ambition? was it not always ſo? 
Do we not fee that certain things ſubſiſt, however they may be 


modiſied? that their appearances change, while their ſub- 
ſtance 
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{tance is the ſame ? Let us reſt aſſured, that the ſupreme go- 
verning Power of all, directs to the execution of his own, pur- 
poſes, all the plans, contrivances, and undertakings, of men, 
that he ſays, to them, as to the ſea, © hitherto ſhalt thou go, bur 
no further; and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtayed.” 

But is it faid, „Kingdoms riſe and fall by accident: 
if no ſuperior power interfered,” wbuld not their changes be 
juſt the ſame ?“ It is ſufficient for us, without adverting to 
what might be, to anſwer by what is: and as this ſubje& is of 
ſome importance, it deſerves attention, for the ſake of our 
younger readers. We have lately ſeen writers criticiſe books 
they had not read—or, read years ago,—and ſo criticiſe by me- 
mory—or read them fo ſuperficially, as ſcarce amounts to a 
reading :—and then, retail their unfounded obſervations and 
mag remacks, on what they ſhould (by way of anſwer) 
be n firſt to underſtand. 

We mean to be guilty of no ſuch miſconduct: we ſuppoſe, 
that if we can tell where to find certain events predicted, long 
before they happened,—if they be fo clearly deſcribed, that, 
when completed, the deſcription determinately applies to the 


ſubject ;—and if related by perſons intirely unconcerned in the - 


event, and expecting to be removed from the ſtage of life long 
before the event takes place, then we can tell where ſome power 
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ſuperior to humanity has been "pleaſed to impart ſo much of 


its deſigns, counſels, and plans, as are referred to in ſuch pre- 
ditivus. And where is the unfitneſs of this? may not a king, 
if he pleaſe,” acquaint a perſon with his intention, that after 


ſuch an one has been governor of a provines for fo many years, 


he deſigns to fend ſuch another to be governor after him? ar, 
that atter A. has held ſuch au office during his appointed time, 
B hall ſucceed him? if this be nothing Rartling, or uncom- 


mon, in human concerns, let us ſee how this ſimple idea applies 


to the divine government of the world. One clear inſtance 
may juſtify this ſtatement. This inftance we ſhall ſelect from 
the prophet DANIEL : becauſe it coincides with the ſubject we 
have jut treated, and offers a ſummary of it. 

We premiſe, that DANIEL lived under Nevuchadnezzar ; ſo 
that what relates to times before that monarch; is emblematic 
hiſtory ; and what relates to following times is emblematic pro- 
ok: phecy, 
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—ͤ —½ 


phecy. If any ask, why theſe emblems are choſen? we con- 
ceive, that has nothing to do with the fidelity of the prophecy; 
and is a ſubject not under preſent conſideration: probably, they 
were related to the inſgnia (or armorial bearings) of the per- 
ſons, or of the powers, they repreſent; or to their names pa- 
ternal, or perſonal, or to their characters, as reſulting from 
their general behaviour; or to other circumſtances unknown 
to us now, though extremely proper and appropriate at the 
time of the prediction. 5 | 
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INSTANCE oF PROPHECY : 
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The chief incidents only being ſelected, and numbered. 


4. but one higher than the other, 
5. the higheſt came up laſt; 


Danitr's Proyntcy of Four Kingdoms, The Ev:xnTs in their Order, as corre- Y 
as repreſented by Four Beaſts. ſponding to HISTORY. 3 
, 3 Y 
The FIEST BEASr. ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: wide p. 19. 1 | 
BY 1. A lion, | I. The Fabylonian empire: 4 
HARE 2. having eagle's wings; | 2. Nineveh, &c. added to it—but *R 
l þ ; 3. the wings were plucked, 3- it ſuſtained great damage at the I 
it . | © fall of Sardanapalus, when Ni. 5 
P) os | | ; | neveh was almoſt deſtroyed ; 4 
1 4 4. it was raiſed from the ground, 4. yet it was again elevated to power, 5 
5. and made to ſtand on the feet ata 5. and ſeemed to have acquired great . 
man, ſtability under Nebuchadnezzar. 7 
6. and a man's heart was given to it. 6. who laid the foundation of its ſubſe- : 
Dax. chap. vil. 4. | quent policy and authority. 
The SxconDd BEAST. - PERSIAN EMPIRE: wide p. 21. 
1. A ram, 1. Dax1vs : or the Perſian power, 
2. which had two horns, 2. compoſed of Media and Perſia, 
3. both high, 3. both conſiderable provinces, | 
4. but Media by far the moſt powerful. 
ls; 


The Median empire under Dejoces, 

roſe after the Ninevite by Ar- 
baces, 

6. the ram puſhed north, weſt, ſouth, 6. and extended its conqueſts under 

i | Cyrus over Lydia, &c, to the 

weſt ; over Aſia to the North; and 

; over Babylon, &c. to the ſouth, 

7. Did as he pleaſed, and became great. 7. and ruling over ſuch extent of coun- 

try, was a great, empire. | 4 

| | The 


* 
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The TBIX D BEASTT. Carcian EMPIRE: wide p. 28. 
2 1. A he goat | I. 
23 2. came from the weſt, 2. came from Europe, (weſt of Aſia.) 
3- gliding ſwiftly over the earth; 3- with unexampled rapidity of ſucceſs, 
3 4. ran unto the ram in the fury of his 4. attacked Darius furiouſly, and 
3 power, 


ALEXANDER, or the Greek power, 


s. ſmote him, 
6. brake his two horns, 


5 · beat him at the Granicus, Iſſus, &c. 

; 6 

7. caſt him on the ground, * 7 
$ Be 8 
9 


conquered Perſia, and Media, &c. 

. ruined the power of Darius: 

. Inſomuch that Darius was murdered, 

Alexander over-runs Bactriana, and 

many other provinces, to India, 

but dies at Babylon, in the zenith of 
his fame and power; 

his dominions were parcelled among 
Scleucus, Antigonus, Ptolemy, Caſs 

ander, | : 

in babylon, Afia Minor, Egyp 

Greece. G 
Antiochus the Great ſucceeded by An- 


ſtamped on him, and 
9. waxed very great. 


10. When he was ſtrong his great horn 10 

was broken, and | 

11. inſtead of it came up four notable 11. 
ones, 
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towards the four winds of heaven; 12. 


he 
$43 
— 


out of one of them a little horn waxed 13 
great tiochus Epiphanes, 
14. toward the ſouth and eaſt, 14. who conquered Egypt, &c. 
15. who took away the daily ſacrifice, 15. and endeavoured utterly to ſubvert 
and caſt down the ſanctuary, &c. the Jewiſh polity : polluting their 


| temple, worſhip, and ſacrifices, 
Dan. chap. vill. 3— 12. to the utmoſt of his power. 
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The Foun Tu BEAST. | 
1. A beaſt, | | 
2. dreadful, terrible, ſtrong exceedingly. 
3. having great iron teeth, 
4. it devoured, brake in pieces, 
5. ſtamped the reſidue with its feet 
6. different from any of the former beaſts, _ / 
7. 
8. 
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it had ten horns, 


one little horn plucked up three of 
theſe horns 3 


9. and this horn had eyes and a mouth. 
DAN. chap. vil. 7, 8. 


N. B. Theſe events are prefigured by different emblems, though 
to the ſame purpoſe, in other parts of this prophet. 

The horn was*the general token of power and government 
throughout the Eaſtern parts of the world; and I believe conti- 
nus to be ſo, being an emblem very readily offered by Nature. 
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Thus have we traced ſuch a number of coincidencies be- 
tween the prophecy and the hiſtory, as, joined to the hints given 
by the prophet himſelf, leave no doubt of what was truly de- 
ſignated by the prediction: in fact, it more reſembles a hiſtory, 
than a prophecy. But in this it is not ſingular, there are 
many other prophecies equally clear, and appropriate: though 


this, as relating to the hiſtory we have recently treated on, was 


moit to our purpoſe to produce. Now, by way of exerciſe to 
the minds of our readers, we have purpoſely left the deſcrip- 
tion of the fourth beaſt unexplained: let them ſee, as we pro- 
ceed, to what power that may beſt be appropriated; and while 
that power is as yet undetermined, let them reflect, that in a 
ſuſpenſe of a ſimilar kind, all perſons were held, who ori- 
ginally peruſed the prophecy, but could not determine to what 


to refer it: for we are very certain, that, however true, pre- 


ciſe, or determinate, a prophecy may really be in itſelf, yet 
its truth, preciſion, and determinateneſs, cannot be fully and 


juſtly eſtimated, till after time has produced its accompliſh- 
ment. 


N. B. There are many minor particulars and coincidences, 
which we have not thought neceſſary to introduce, but which 
appear evident to an attentive reader. It is true, that from 
theſe minor particulars, their order, and their preciſion, ariſes 
a very powerful, and almoſt incontrovertible argument, in fa- 
vour of the authority of the prediction: fince if it were poſſi- 
ble for human ſagacity alone, to fee ſeveral hundred years into 
futurity, (which we regard as impoſſible) even as to general 


events, yet no natural abilities ever poſſeſſed by the wiſeſt of 


men, could enable the poſſeſſor to foretel the character of ſtates, 
and of perſons, connections, and marriages between parties, on 
what quarters certain enterpriſes ſhall proſper, or from whence 
their overthrow ſhall come: Of all which, and of many more, 
contingencies, we have inſtances in the prophet Daniel: but 
they would take us too long to produce and explain. We pro- 
cecd now to another diviſion of our Work. | 
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HISTORY OF HAM. 


Ham, who ſeparated from the rule of Noan: travelled 


welt, occupied part of the Aſiatic ſhore of the Mediterranean, 
and entered Africa. He may be regarded as the parent of the 
African nations. Here deep obſcurity meets us. In the major 
part of this vaſt diſtrict, from eaſt to weſt, from north to ſouth, 


we Can point out not many powers as known to us. Of 


Egypt we have ſome information; along the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean we can name a few kingdoms that have exiſted ; 
but from thence along the Atlantic ocean, to the Cape of Good 
Hope, ſouth; and from the Cape of Good Hepe up the eaſt- 
tern coaſt, we have a total void of hiſtory: we may conceive 
of various tribes journeying over the deſarts, and in proceſs of 
time, diſcovering fituations, wherein they ſettled, directed 
by various rulers, and controled by various circumſcances, but 
but when we have allowed for theſe incidents, our enquiring 
curioſity muſt be ſuſpended. 

Of Egypt we know more particulars than of any other Afri- 
can kingdom, becauſe its intercourſe with Europe was conf1- 
derable, and the European writers have related much of its 
hiſtory. 


OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


EGVYPTr, antiently called Miſraim, and the land of Ham, 
(or Aria, Potamia, Ogygia, Melampodus, and Ofyria,) derived 
its preſent name from Egyptus, the brother of Danaus. It 
was formerly divided into the Upper and Lower Egypt. 

There is nothing more obſcure or uncertain in hiſtory, than 
what has commonly been publiſhed concerning the government 
and ſucceſſion of the firſt kings of Egypt. making pede. 

All that can be ſaid of the firſt government of Egypt with 
any certainty, is, that Ham, the fon of Noah, having ſettled 
it, governed this land about 160 years, and was ſucce eded by 
his fon Mixraim, (otherwite called Ofiris) after whom a num- 
ber of kings are named, but with a great mixture of fable; 

we 
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we ſhall therefore begin our account with Thetmoſis or Anaſis, 


who began to reign A. M. 2207, from whom, to Cleopatra's 
death, when it became a Komare province, takes up the ſpace 


of about 1713 years. 


The 1 77 5 : 


Under 47 Kings, ſurnamed Pharaohs, till it was conquered by | 


CAMBYSES, King of the Perſians. 


Wears of the World. Years befor Chrip. 


2207. I. Thetmoſis or 4 8 he was king of Upper 1743 


Egypt, and drove the Shepherd Kings out of Lower 
Egypt, who retired into Phœnicia or Syria, He 
reigned about 25 years. 

2373. 10. Thermutis, or Acenchres, reigned about 43 1577 
years. Is thought to be that new king who knew 
not Joſeph, and who oppreſſed the Jraelites. In 
his reign Meſes was born, laid in the river, found 
and ſaved by Pharaoh's daughter, &c. Exod. ch. ii. 

2449. 14. Armais reigned about four years. Is thought 1501 
to be that Pharaoh, to whom Maſes and Aaron were 
ſent by God; and who, with his army, periſhed 
in the Red Sea, while the children of {/rael paſ- 
ſed on dry ground. Excd. ch. xiv. 

2475. 17. Armais reigned about 45 years. This is 
Danaus, who being expelled the kingdom by his 
brother Egyptus, went into Greece, and laid the 

| foundation of the kingdom of Arg. 

2539. 19. Egyptus, or Scthojrs, reigned about 51 years. 1411 

He depoſed Danaus, but was greatly moleſted by 
him. In his time Phoenix and Cadmus came from 
Thebes to Egypt, and thence went into Syria, 
where they reigned over Tyre and Sidon. 

2724. Here happened a Dynaſly of the Dioſpolites, 1226 
whoſe kings are unknown, and e laſted the 


ſpace of 143 years. 1. 
2943. 26. Yaphres, reigned about 20 years : he is by 1007 


ſome called Mephercher es. This is that Pharaoh 
whoſe daughter married king Slamon. I Kings iii. 


2972. 
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Years of the World. Years before Chriſt. 
2972. 28. Seſonchis, or Spi hal, reigned ſix years. 978 
To this king Feroboam fled, till the death of King 
Solomon. After this, Shiſhak marched to 'Feruſalem, 
rifled the temple, and carried oy the royal trea- 

ſures. | 

3183. 39. Bocchoris, ſurnamed Saites, reigned about 767 
40 years. 

3147. 40. Sabacon, « or So, the Ethiopian, having "INE 727 
Bocchoris priſoner, cauſed him to be burnt alive, 
and reigned in his ſtead eight years. This is that 
So mentioned 2 Kings xvii. 4. whom Hojhea, king 
of Tſrazl, perſuaded to pay no tribute to the king 
of M ria: upon which, Sennacherib, king of A 

ſyria, impriſoned Hoſhea, extinguiſhed the kingdom 
of Iſrael, and laid Egypt waſte. oo 
3236. 41. Sevechus, the ſame with T:rha#ah, mentioned 719 
2 Kings 19. 9, the ſon of Sabacon, reigned about 28 
years. | 
3264. About this time happened great diſturbances in 686 
Egypt; the regal power was laid aſide, and the king- 
dom governed by an Ariſtocracy of wwalus men, dur- 
ing I5 years. 

3279. 42. Pſammeticus, one of the a aſſiſted by 671 
Grecian ſoldiers, became king, reigned 54 years. 

3333. 43. Pharaoh Neco ſucceeded his father Pſammeti- 617 
cus, and reigned 16 years. He attempted to cut a 
canal from the Nile to the Sinus Arabicus; he ſent 
a fleet out of the Sinus Arabicus, which failed quite 
round Africa, and returned by the ſtraights of Gi- 
braltar ; in the third year of their voyage, He de- 
feated Joſiah, king of Fudah, and killed him in bat- 

| tle. He was afterwards entirely defeated by Vebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, who was very near 
conquering all Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar puſhed on 
his conqueſts, took from Nec all his dominions be- 
tween the Vile and Euphrates. 

3350. 44. Pſammis II. ſucceeded his father Neco, reigned 6 


about ſix years. 
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Years of the World. 


THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR, 


PART II. 
Years before Cbriſt. 


3356. 45. Apries ſucceeded his father Pſammis, and reign- 594 


3381. 
3420. 


ed about 25 years. He was a great warrior, took 
Sidon by ſtorm, and put all Phenicia into a very 
great conſternation; but was defeated by the Qreni- 
ans. On this, the Egyptians were for depoſing 
Apries, who ſent Amaſis to pacify them: but they ſet 
up Amaſis as king. Apries was defeated, taken pri- 
ſoner, and afterwards ſtrangled. 


Nebuchadnezzar laid hold of this juncture of af- 


fairs, and while theſe commotions and diſturbances 
were flaming in Egypt, marched directly thither, and 
ravaged the whole country: he made a great 
ſlaughter among the Egyptians, and put a vaſt num- 
ber of them into irons. The Fews, who were fled 
into Egypt, to avoid the fury of the Mrians, fell at 
the ſame time into che hands of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
ſhared the ſame fate with the Egyptians, 

46. Amaſis reigned 44 years. 

47. Pſammenitus ſucceeded his father Amaſis, but 
reigned only {ix months, being conquered by Cam- 
byſes, king of Peri ia. 


EGYPT under the Kings of PERSIA, to ALEXANDER 


3429. 


3485. 


GREAT, 193 Years. 


1. Cambyſes reigned after he had defeated P/amme- 
nitus, who fed to Memphis, which city was taken. 
The next year Cambyſes ſubdued Ethiopia, but car- 
rying his conqueſts too far, his army being then in 
a fandy, hot, barren country, almoſt periſhed for 
want of proviſions. When feturning to Babylon, he 
died; but he left a governor over Egypt, named Ari- 
andes. By which means Egypt remained under the 
dominion of the kings of Peri TA 

4. Artaxerxes. In his time Inarus, king of Ly- 
bia, and fon to Pſammenitus, cauſed the greateſt 
part of Egypt to revolt. He was made king by the 
Erxyitians, and called in the Athenians to his aſſiſt- 


the 


524 


454 


" ance, 
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Years of the World, - Years before Chriſh, 
ance ; he beat the Perſians both by ſea and land, and 
among others their general Achemenes himſelf was 
killed. Artaxerxes ſent freſh forces under Artabaſus 
and Megabizus, They defeated the army of Inarus, 
whom Megabixus wounded in the thigh. Inarus 
threw himſelf into Byblus, a very ſtrong city of Pro- 
ſepis, which is an iſland in the Delta, formed by 
two arms of the river Nie. Within a year or two 
the Per/ians turned the ſtream of the river another 
way, laid ſiege to Byblus, and all Egypt was again 
brought under the ſubjection of Ariaxerxes. There 
was at that time another king named Anyr tes, ſaid to 
be the ſon of P/ammenitus. He reigned in the fens 
and moraſles, where the Perſians durſt not attack 
him. Artaxerxes, at the importunate requeſts of his 
mother, yielded up Inarus to her, who cauſed bim to 
be hanged, and 50 Grecians beſide. 

3545. 8. Artaxerxes II. king of Perſia, In his reign 405 
Achoris, king of the Egyptians, raiſed forces from 
all parts againſt the Perſians. Achoris was ſucceeded 

by Pſammuthis, who reigned one year; and he by 
Nepheretes, the laſt king of the dynaſty of the 
Saites, who reigned four months. 3p 
Nectanebis, the firſt king of the dynaſty of the 
Sabennites, reigned 12 years. | 
Much about this time, Eudoxus, a native of Cni- 
dos, a city of Caria, in Aſia Minor, being then in 
great repute, obtained letters of recommendation from 
Ageſilaus to Nectanebis, #:ng of Egypt, deſiring 
leave to converſe with the Egyptian prieſts. The king 
recommended him to Iccnuphis, prieft of Heliopolis, 
and among theſe prieſts it was, that he wrote his Oc- 
taeteride. 

3581, Leos ſucceeded Ne#anebis, and reigned two years: 369 
but ſending his ſon NeFanebes with an army againſt 
Syria,' this treacherous ſon, by fair promiſes, won 
the army to his fide, and cauſed them to proclaim 

him king of Egypt. Tees fled to the king of Per- 
ia, who received him kindly, and gave him the 


. | Z H 2 | command 


Ll 
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Years of the World. | Years before Chriſt, 
command of an army for the reduction of Egypt, 
by the help whereof he was re-eſtabliſhed upon the 
- throne; but having learned in Perſia to live luxuri- 
oully, he loſt his life amidſt his debaucheries. | 

3 583. Neltancbos was ſcarce maſter of Egypt, but ano- 
"ther as ambitious as himſelf was proclaimed king 

at the head of an army of 100,000 men. But 

5 * NeFanebos remained in poſſeſſion of the throne, be- 
ing aſſiſted by Chabrias, who commanded the army 
of the Athenians, and by Ageſilaus, general of the 
Lacedemonians. Reigned 12 years. 

3589. 9. Artaxerxes III. or Ochus, king of Perſia, was 
the king that oppoſed Nectanebos, and in the end, con- 
quered and forced him to fly to Memphis, where ſee- 

ing he ſhould be taken if he tarried long, he changed 

bis habit, and went for ſecurity in Ethiopia. Others 
_ toy, he went in diſguiſe through Peluſium, and came 
to Pella, a city of Macedon. Thus was all Egypt 
again reduced by the Perſians. This is the Artax- 
**erxes, mentioned p. 24, who rifled Egypt of its trea- 
+ ſures and 1 and affronted the Egyptian god 
"Apts. 

3614. 11. Darius Codomannus, the laſt king of Perſia : 335 
who was conquered: by Alexander the Great. 
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36 10. bunden the Great marched into Egypt, whire 331 
the Perſians were grown ſo intolerable by their ty- 
ranny, avarice, and facrileges, that the Egyptians, 
upon Alexander's arrival, readily ſubmitted to his 
government. While in Egypt, he built Alexandria, 
after his own name, making it the tO of the 
country. When Aan dr died, | 323 

Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagos, got Erypt for himſelf. 

3664. 2. Prolemy Philadelphus, whoſe reign is famous for 280 
being the ſuppoſed time of completing the tranſla- 
tion of the Zebrew Holy Scriptures into Greek. 
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Years of the World. 


Years before Chriſt. 


This verſion has been greatly followed ever ſince, 
eſpecially by the Romiſb church, and is uſually cal- 


Ptolemy Philadelphus is alſo fa- 


mous in the learned world for his vaſt library of 
200, ooo volumes, which he collected by the aſſiſt- 


ance of Demetrius Phalereus., 


years, and died by exceſſive drinking, &c. 


He reigned near 40 


3729. 4. Ptolemy Philopator put his father to death, ſuc- 221 
ceeded him, and reigned about 17 years, was an in- 


veterate enemy to the Jerus. 


3740. 5. Ptolemy Epiphanes (i. e. the illuftrious) ſuc- 204 
ceeded his father, when but four years old: reigned 


3770. 


24 years. 


Was a cruel oppreſſor of the Fews. 


> 


6. Ptolemy Philometor, fo called from his affection 180 
to his mother Cleopatra, ſucceeded his father, (who 
died by poiſon) and reigned 34 years and 9 months. 
This Philometer died in the phyſicians? hands, of 
wounds received in his head by a fall from his horſe, 
in that battle wherein he conquered Alexander Ba- 


las, king of Syria. 


Cleopatra, his ſiſter and wife, 


was deſirous to inſure the kingdom to her ſon; but 
Ptolemy the younger, brother of Philometor, who 
had reigned in Cyrene, made himſelf king. A party 
rifing againſt him, he, to end this conteſt, married 
Cleopatra, his brother's widow, and ſiſter to them 
both, On the very wedding-day this new king kil- 
led Cleopatra's ſon, while ſhe held him claſped in 


her arms. 


3534+ 


Thus Ptolemy the younger, ſurnamed 


Phiſcon, mounted his brother's bed and throne. 

3305. 7. Ptolemy Phiſcon, or Euergetes II. was a very 145 
cruel prince, not only to his own family, but to all 

his ſubjects. He reigned about 29 years, He put away 


Cleopatra, and married her daughter. 


Within 2 


while after he ſeat for his eldeſt fon, who reigned in 
rene, and put him to death, for fear the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria ſhould make him king after 
him: and was guilty of many other acts of cruelty. 


This year the barbarous 238 died, and left the 116 


kingdom 
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Years of the World. | Tears before Cbriſt. 
kingdom to . his wife. She would have had 
her ſon Alexander mount the throne, but the people 
. conſtrained her to make choice of 1 fon Ptolemy 
Lathurus. 
8. Ptolemy Lathurus, who was not beloved by his 
mother, became at laſt by her intrigues odious to 
the commonalty, However he reigned with Cleo- 
Petra 11 years. At laſt he was ſo much hated by 
the people of Alexandria, that he fled from them to 
Cyprus, of which his brother Alexander had been 
king eight years: and where he reigned 18 years. 
3845. 9. Ptolemy Alexander ſucceeded, but, after much 105 
ill-will between them, quarrelling with his mo- 
ther, he put her to death. The inhabitants of Alex- 
andria were ſo exaſperated, that they forced the king 
tofly, and invited Lathurus back again. He re-aſcen- 86 
ded the throne, and reigned after the death of Ceo- 
patra ſeven years ſix months. He left a daughter, 
named Cleopatra, who reigned fix months: when 
ſhe married her couſin Alexander, who, after a few 
days put her death; and reigned 15 years. 
388 5. 10. Ptolemy Dionyſius, ſurnamed Auletes, (the piper) 65 
ſucceeded and reigned about 3o years. Some ſay, he 
was the baſtard ſon of Lathurus. In the civil wars 
of Rome, he ſided with Cato. His ſubjects rebelled 
againſt him, and he fled to Rome, where he gained 
Pompey's favour, who re-eſtabliſhed him in Egypt. 
3899. 12. Ptolemy Dionyſius IT. ſucceeded his father 51 
Auletes, and reigned about five years. His father or- 
dered by his will, that his eldeſt fon ſhould marry 
his eldeſt daughter, and reign jointly: for it was 
then cuſtomary among the Egyptian kings, for bro- 
thers to marry their own ſiſters. Pompey, defeated by 
Cæſar in the battle of Phar/ſalia, fled into Egypt, 
hoping he might find a ſecure retreat with this young 
king, for the kindneſs he had ſhewed his father. 
But Ptolemy, meditated the expulſion of Cleopatra, 
his wife and ſiſter; and to ingratiate himſelf (as he 
thought) with Cæſar, ſent Septimius, a Roman re- 
fugee, 


Years of the World, 


drowned in his flight. 


3904. 


3009. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPT OR, 


fugee, to murder Pompey on his arrival. Czfar pur- 
ſued Pompey into Egypt, where he heard of his death. 

He endeavoured to cloſe the breach between the 
young Queen and king Prolemy, who afterwards de- 
clared war againſt them: Cz/ar was like to have 
been cut off, but at laſt Ptolemy was conquered, and 
After this, Cæſar became 
maſter of all Egypt, which he beſtowed on Cleopa- 
tra, fot favours received of her; and to ſecure the 
government to her, married her to the younger bro- 
ther of Ptolemy. 

13. Ptolemy Junior or rather Cleopatra, who had 
the authority in her own hands, becauſe her brother 
was not above 11 years old. | 

Mark Anthony, infatuated by the beauty of Cleo- 
patra, abandoned the war he was engaged in againſt 
the Parthiansi tand went into Egypt, where he ſpent 
days and nights in revellings. Anthony married Cleo- 
patra, and beſtowed upon her Phenicia, the Lower 
Syria, the Ile of Cyprus, Cilicia, Arabia, and part 
of Fudea; whereby the Romans were very much of- 
fended that he ſhould be ſo prodigal of what was not 
his own. 


2919. Auguſtus Czſar, offended that Anthony had repudi- 


ated his ſiſter Octavia upon his marrying Cleopatra, 
carried the war into Egypt againſt that queen. "The 
next year happened a ſea-fight at Actium, between 
Anthony and Auguſtus, wherein the former was defeat- 
ed. Soon after they engaged by land, where An- 
thony's army was again routed, himſelf forced to fly, 
abandoned by his friends. Anthony, in deſpair, laid 
violent hands upon himſelf, and ſoon after Cleopatra 
did the ſame, by applying an aſp to her arm, (as ſome 
authors report). 
| Egypt was reduced to a Roman province: in the 
year of the world 3920, before Chriſt 30, Anno Ur- 
bis Rome Conditæ 722. 


After her death, the kingdom of 


55 


Years before Chriſt, 


41 


31 


Thus we have ſeen Egypt merge into the Roman Empire. 
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HISTORY OF. JAPHE TFT, 


Jarhkr was the eldeſt ſon of Noau: and continued with 


his father after HAM had left him: but perhaps not ſo long as 


SHEM. JAPHET peopled Europe, entering it for the moſt 
part, probably, ſomewhat north. As Europe has been the ſeat 
of much of the learning that has come down to us, we are able 
to give more determinate accounts of ſome parts of it, than of 
any other quarter of the globe; moreover, as it was the ſeat 
of one of the great empires, it will naturally claim a conſider- 
able ſhare of our attention. 


The generality of Europe long ſtruggled under thoſe in- 


conveniencies which always attend emigration ; the firſt ſettlers 


in any country have enough to do to maintain themſelves in 
the mere neceſſaries of life, nor can they, till after ſomewhat of 
eaſe has attended their endeavours, pay ary attention to future 
times: time preſent has difficulties enough. This conſidera- 
tion excludes from the pen of hiſtory, no ſmall portion of early 
time; and beſide this, we muſt divide Europe into two parts, 
the Northern, and the Southern: of the ff, we may be ſaid 
to know comparatively nothing ; our knowledge being re- 
ſtricted to the latter. | = 

Such is the ſtate of this world! We exclude from early 
hiſtory, the north and the eaſt of Aſia: from Africa, the eaſt, 
the ſouth, the weſt ; from Europe the north; and of America, 
the whole. Providence, which has placed deſarts, whoſe im- 
menſe yoid exhibits no track to guide the footſteps of paſſing 


man, has alſo placed vaſt chaſms of time, and intervals of 


years, of which no account is extant in human annals. 

Under a general idea the north of Europe may be conceived 
of, as inhabited by ſundry nations, fierce, and warlike, wan- 
derers, or hunters, and with few, or feeble, inſtitutions which 
uſually mark the improved ſtate of ſociety : their lands were 
common, for they did not greatly value themſelves on agricul- 
ture; but their cattle were their riches: their religion was de- 
baſed from its primitive principles, and mingled with much of a 
ferocious character ; and, that each horde was but too often, and 
too conſtantly, at variance with others, is ſuppoſed with great 

| appear- 
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appearance of probability. Nevertheleſs, in the north they 
multiplied ; and under ſkies, not a little inclement, and ſeaſons 
ever varying, but ſufficiently rigorous, they became bold, hardy, 
and enterpriſing. They followed their chiefs with ſavage fide- 
lity, and headed by thoſe who were truly, or by repreſentation, 
the fathers of their tribes; they made formidable inroads on 
their ſouthern neighbours : and in later ages, amid all the gran- 
deur and extent of the Roman authority, repeatedly ſhook that 
authority to its centre. 

The ſouthern parts of Europe may be, for the purpoſes of 
general hiſtory, divided into two parts: eaſtern and weſtern 
to the eaſtern, referring Greece, its empire and dependencies z 
to the weſtern, the Roman provinces, and their conneCtions. 


We have been ſo uſed to conſider Greece and its inhabitants 
with reſpect, that we are apt to enlarge too much when treating 
of their affairs; but we ought rather to reflect, that by expa- 
tiating on a part we prejudice the whole, and that too cloſe in- 
ſpection of a ſmall diviſion, is not the beſt way of acquiring a 
general view of an extenſive ſubject. Nevertheleſs, that we 
may not ſeem to ſlight a ſubject of which we have heard ſo 
often, and ſo much, we ſhall give the hiſtory of Athens, and of 
Macedon, whoſe fate involved that of all the leſſer ſtates into 
which this country was divided. 
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OF AT HE N-8. 
ATHENS, the capital of Attica, was ſeated on the river Ce. 
Þhiſſus, in the heart of that province, which was looked on as 
the moſt eminent of Greece. This city was conſecrated to 
Minerva, whom the Greeks called Athene, and was one of the 
moſt magnificent and flouriſhing cities of the world. It was 
the ſeat of arts and ſciences, of magnanimity and valour, and 
as famous for great commanders, as for men of learning. Its 


Areopagus, Lyceum, Academy, Portico, and temples, have been 


very much celebrated. 

The Areopagus was a kind of ſenate-houſe, where a certain 
number of magiſtrates determined the cauſes of private per- 
ſons : its name, Areo-pagus, ſignifies Mars -hill. = 

The Lyceum was a college, where Ariffotle taught his philo- 
ſophy, for which reaſon it was called the Lycear phileſaphy. 


The Academy was a houſe with gardens and fountains, Where 


Plato taught his philoſophy. This name of Academy came 


from one Academus, an Athenian, who gave that houſe to Plats, 
and hence thoſe who were his diſciples were called Academics, 
Arceſilaus, who came after Plato, being willing to reform ſome 
points of his doctrine, founded that which was called the Se- 
cond Academy, of which, Pericles, the diſciple of Arce/ilaus, 
was the head. 

There was a Third Academy founded by Carncades, of H- 


Yene. | 
The Portico, (which was called Poibilé, becauſe of the va- 


riety of admirable pictures with which Polignotus had enriched 


it) was the place where Zens the cynic held his lectures of phi- 
loſophy, whoſe followers were called Stoics, from Stoa, a porch. 


TE KINGDOM OF ATmENS. 
Under 17 Kings, laſted 488 years. 
Yoars Before CBriſt 
2394. 1. Cecrops came from Egypt, brought cheir gods, 1550 
and founded the kingdom of Athens, Reigned about 


50 years. Pauſanius cells us, that in his time the 
Areopagus 
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Tears of the World. Year's befere Christ. 
Areopagus was founded, and that Mars pleaded there 
firſt: but others place it in Demophoon's reign, about 

380 years later. In Cecrops' reign, lived Deucalion, 
king of The/jaly, of whoſe flood the poets have made 

ſuch large deſcriptions. 

3. Amphictyon, ſon of Deucalion, ſucceeded Cra- 1497 

naus, ſet up the general Council of GER reigned 

10 years. 

2463. 4. Erifthonius, ſon of Vulcan, a Amphic- 
yon, reigned 50 years. He invented chariots to ride 
in, to hide his lame gouty feet. 

2554. 6. Erectheus, the ſon of Pandion, reigned 50 years. 1396 
In his time the /?hmian games were inſtituted by 
Glaucus, the father of Bellerophon. 

2603. 7. Cecrops II. ſucceeded his brother Zre&beus. 1347 
Reigned 40 years. 

2643. 8. Pandion II. fon of Erefheus, ſucceeded his 1307 
uncle Cecrops. Reigned 25 years. In his time the 
Olympic Games were inſtituted by Pelops, who reign- 
ed in Peloponneſſus, which country derived its name 
from him. 

2668. 9. Egeus, ſon of Pandion, reigned 48 years. In 1282 

his reign the Athenians had a cruel war with Minos, 

king of Crete, and being conquered by him, were 

obliged to ſend ſeven children yearly as a tribute. 

Faſon with his Argonauts, went in queſt of the 

Golden Fleece. Hercules renewed the O!ymp:c 

games. 

10. Theſeus ſucceeded his father Egęus. Nei 1234 

30 years. He emulated Hercules; deſtroyed rob- 

bers; killed the Minotaur of Crete; delivered 

Athens from the tribute of children; aſſembled the 

people of Attica at Athens; ſettled the government; 

routed the Amazons; aſſiſted the Lapithæ againſt 

the Centaurs; and ſeized Helen: Her brothers 

Caſtor and Polluæ in revenge took Athens, but uſed 

it kindly. 

11. Mneſftheus deſcended from Ere&heus, expel- 1204 
led Theſeus; and reigned 29 years. In his time 
| X 2 Troy, 


2453. 


1716. 


2749 
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Years of the W-rld. 
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2882. 
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Troy, after a ſiege of 10 years, was taken by the 
Greets, 

17. Carus ſucceeded nis 
Reigned 21 years. 
loſt his own life, and by his death procured them 
the victory: he diſguiſed himſelf, and ſecretly got 
into the enemy's camp, where he purpoſely pro- 
voked them, and received his death. His ſons Me- 
don and Nileus conteſted the kingdom: but the 
Athenians, pretending to fear they ſhould never 
have ſuch another king as Codrus, ended the regal 
power, declared Fupiter the only king of Athens, 
and eſtabliſhed Perpetual Archons, i. e. Gover- 


father As 


PART 11. 
Years befere Chrift, 


1090 


He for the ſafety of his people 


nors, or Magiſtrates, who ſhould have the adminif- 


tration of the ſtate during life, only differing 
from kings in name; and were accountable to the 
people. 


ATHENS under ARCHONS, 12 Years. 


2 Eſchylus rad 22 years. 


At this time, being 4.07 years after the CE 


of Troy, 12 years before the building of Rome, and 
777 years before Chriſt, the Olympiads N each 
containing four com plete years. 

13. Alcmeon governed two years. Ales his 
death, the goverment of Athens was committed to 
Archons or Governors, who ruled only 10 years. 


ATHENS under DECENNIAL ARCHONS, 70 years. 


1. Charops, the ſon of Æſchylus, 10 years. 
4. Hippomanes governed 10 years. 


1068 
117 


754 


+ 


/ 


It is ſaid that 


he tore his daughter's adulterer into pieces with wild 


horſes; for which he was depoſed. 
to Suidas) was the laſt of the race of Codrus. 
7. Eryxias governed 10 years. 


He (according 


ment was expired, Democracy was eſtabliſhed, and 


Athens was to be governed by Annual Archans. 


25 


After his govern- 692 | 


ATHENS 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR. GL 

ATHENS under ANNUAL ARCHONS, 751 years. 
Tears of the World. Years before Chrifs. 
3268, Creon was the firſt. _ SE 682 


3269. Next to him Tleſias. | | 68x 


N. B. Inſtead of giving the ſucceſſion and 
names of theſe Annual Archons, which would be 
tedious and uſeleſs; it ſeems more proper to notice 
chiefly thoſe events which were of importance to 
Athens; theſe we ſhall place under their proper cen- 


turies: affixing the time only to ſuch as are moſt re- 
markable. 


3300. In this century flouriſhed the Seven Wiſe Men of 650 
Greece, viz. Solon, Bias, Thales, Pittacus, Peri- 
ander, Chilon, and CAeobolus. Alſo, Anaximander, 
of Ionia; Pherecydes, Bion Proconeſſus, Epimenides, 
Anaximenes, and others. The Photians, a people of 
Ionia, ſet out a fleet, and built Marſeilles, in France. 
Cylon attempted to make himſelf king, but failing, fled 
with his accomplices to the altar, who, contrary to 
promiſe, were all killed by Megacles, the Archon of 
that year, which cauſed great diſturbances and fac- 
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tions. Epimenides, to free the city from a plague, il | 
erected the altar mentioned Acts xvi. to the UN- | 1 0 
KNOWN GOD. 114 


3384. Piſifratus, deſcended from Codrus, became ty- 566 
rant of his country. He won the poorer ſort, and by 
their means made himſelf king. He was expelled 
by Megacles and Lycurgus, afterwards ſent a woman 
habited, &c. as a counterfeit Minerva, in a chariot, to 
admoniſh the people of Athens to reſtore him. He 
married the daughter of Maegacles, was reſtored, 
ruled well for ſome time, honoured Solon, collected 
Homer's verſes and put them in order, built the firſt 
library in Athens, (which Aerxes afterwards carried 
away), repudiated the daughter of Megacles, was 
again expelled by him; but returned, and was kindly 
received * the ref 
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In the 4th year of the 39th Olympiad, A. M. 3330, 
Draco was Archon, and made ſuch ſevere laws, that 
they were proverbially ſaid to be written in blood: 
after 22 years Solon ruled, who repealed theſe laws, 
and made many excellent alterations in the Athenian 
government. | | 

In this century, 7. hales, of Miletum died; Anax- 
mmander, his diſciple, diſcovered the obliquity of the 
Zodiac, which his maſter could never find out. 


3400. After Piſiſtratus, his fon Hipparchus ſucceeded, 
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and after him, his other fon Hippias. Hipparchus 
was a great favourer of learned men, but Harma- 
aius and Ariſtogiton killed him, who were alſo killed 
themfel ves. Hippias became at laſt very cruel, for 
which he was baniſhed : he fled to Darius, in Per- 
Ha. By the inſtigation of Hippias, the Perſians in- 
vaded Greece, but were beaten at Marathon, by 
Mliltiades, where Hippias was killed. Aerxes, the 
ton and ſucceſſor of Darius, ſent another army under 
MHardonius, but they were routed at THhermopylæ, by 
Leonidas, the Lacedemonian ;—at ſea near Salamis, 
by Themiſtocles, the Athenian Hat Platea, by Pau- 
famas, the Lacedemonian ;—and at Mycale, in Aſia, 
by Leotychidas. After Athens was burnt by Mar- 
donius, Themiflocles brought the Athenians back to 
their city, which they fortified, and added the Py- 
reus to it much againſt the Spartans' mind. The- 
iflocles was at laſt accuſed of correſponding with 
Pauſanias, the Lacedemonian, to betray Greece to 
the Perſians. On this ſuſpicion he was baniſhed, fled 
to the Per/ians, and afterwards killed himſelf, as 
Plutarch informs us. Pericles, about this time, was 
Archon, or governor, of Athens : the Athenians ſent a 
marine ſupply to the Egyptians, againſt the Perſians, 
who were conquered. The Athenians made them- 
felves maſters of Hemphis; but within a few years, 
had ill ſuccefs in Egypt, that whole country falling 
into the hands of Artaxerxes. 

The Grecian writers of molt note were Anacreon 
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and Pindar, poets; Eſchylus tragedian, Herodotus 
hiſtorian, and Hippocrates phyſician, About this 
time flouriſhed Meton, the famous aſtronomer of 
Athens, who found out that notable period of 19 
years; in which ſpace, all the different mutations of 
the ſun and moon are completed, and they begin 
again to move from the ſame point of the Zodiack. 
P his diſcovery was received with ſo much applauſe 
by the Athenians, that they were accuſtomed to have 
it written in golden letters. From hence came the 
title of the Golden Nujnber, the uſe of which was 
handed from the Greeks to the e and from 
them to the Criſtians. 

3500. In this century began the famous Peloponeſſian war, 
which laſted 27 years between the Athenians and the 
Spartans. About this time a great plague rejgned 
in Ethiopia, reached Egypt, Folds, Perſia, and 
Athens, where it proved very mortal. In the 19th 

* year of the Peloponeſſian war, Nicias deſigning to 
draw the naval force of the Athenians privately by 
night out of Syracyſe, to fall upon the enemy, ſaw 
about ten o'clock at night an eclipſe of the moon, 
which ſo ſtartled him, that he laid aſide his deſign; 
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3 which was the cauſe of the ruin of himſelf, 2nd all 
3 his army. The Oligarchy of 400 was aboliſhed 
5 1 at Athens, and that of 5000 was ſet up, which or- 
3 dered Alcibiades, who had been baniſhed, to be re- 
3 called, and his goods, which had been confiſcated, 
4 | to be reſtored to him. Alcibiades, with Thraſybulus 
4 and Theramenes, were made generals. Alcihrades, 
= 1hraſybulus, and Theramenes, went to the relief of 
3 Cyzicus, which Mindarus, the commander of the 


3 Lacedemonians, would have taken by ftorm. The 
3 Athenians were conquerors both by ſea and land; 
and Mindarus being hotly engaged in the fight, was 
lain. 

The 3 intercepted is 3 etters which the 
ſecretary of Mindarus wrote to the Hphori of Lace- 
demon, concerning their Joſs at (yz/cvs, the ſtile is 

very 
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| Tears of the World. a | Years before Chrift, 


very laconic— The engagement has been ſharp ; 
Mindarus was killed; the ſoldiers periſh for want of 
| proviſions; what ſhall we do? * 
1 The Lacedemonians diſheartened at this defeat, is | 
| deſired peace; which the Athenians refuſed, being * 
excited to this refuſal by their Demagogues. Theſe E. 
Demagogues were a ſort of men, fierce, fickle, and 5 
factious to the utmoſt of their power, and who by 
their bold ſpeeches drew the populace after them. 
The Athenians often repented this refuſal of peace 
to the Lacedemonians; and Cleophon, the moſt peſti- 
lent of theſe Demagogues, was often reviled for hav- 
ing been the chief cauſe of it. The Athenians put 
all the inhabitants of Miletum to the ſword, took 5 
Cleophona and Lycia, where harveſt was nigh, they i 
burnt up all the ſtanding corn, pillaged the villages, © 
and carried off ſlaves. A few years after the Athe- 
nian ſucceſſes, in a ſea-fight between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, the former were routed: and the 
next year the Athenian fleet, conſiſting of 180 fail, 
was taken by Lyſander, the admiral of the Lacede- 
manians, of which 10 gallies with difficulty eſcaped. 
Zyſander blocked up Athens both by ſea and land, ſo 
ſtraitly, that he obliged it to ſurrender: he ſet up 30 
tyrants to rule there, and granted the Athenians 
peace, on condition they would demoliſh their walls 
within 10 days. Theſe tyrants committed many 5 
great outrages. Several citizens were baniſhed, and #1 
their eſtates confiſcated: among them was Thraſy- L 
bulus, who fighting in his country's cauſe, with 
| only 30 men, firſt of all took the fort Phylon in At- 
tica; afterwards, his force increaſing, he drove out 5 
the 30 tyrants, notwithſtanding Lyſander came to . | 
their relief; he reſtored the city to its former conſti- 
tution, and cauſed an amneſty to be made. It is ſaid, 
_ theſe tyrants in their ſhort reign put 1,400 citizens 
to death, (among whom the philoſopher Socrates is 
reckoned) and baniſhed 5000 at one time. The Athe- 
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nians perceiving that the Lacedemonians were {till 
powerful by ſea, ſent Thraſybulus with 40 ſhips 
againſt them. He took many prizes, and raiſed 
great contributions. At laſt, ina city of Aa Minor, 
he. permitted his army to live ſo licentiouſly, that the 
inhabitants, provoked, killed great numbers of them 
by ſurprize, in the night, and beheaded Thraſybulus 
himſelf. 

In this century, Epaminondas, general of the The- 
bans, routed the Spartans twice, at Leufra, and 
(where he was killed) at Mantinead. About the end 
of this century, Philip of Macedon engaged in a war 
againſt the Athenians, and within a few years after, 

Demoſthenes made his firſt oration againſt Philip. 

The learned men of the moſt note were, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, hiſtorians z Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles, tragedians; Ariſtophanes, co- 
median; Socrates, Plato, and Axiſtotle, philoſo- 
phers; Demoſthenes, orator; Eudoxus, aſt ronomer; 
and Diogenes, the cynic, or dog-philoſopher. 

3600. Juſt before the beginning of this century began the 
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359 


Phacean, or Sacred War, which laſted 10 years. 


This war was waged againſt the Phoceans, who had 
robbed Apollo's temple. Philip of Macedon having 
defeated the Athenians at Olynthus, granted them 
peace; within two years after he aided the Thebans, 
and routed the Phoceans, whereby he put an end to 


the ſacred war. He was choſen general againſt the 


Perſians, but was killed before that expedition. 
Alexander ſucceeded him. In this century flouriſhed 
Epicurus, who at 32 years of age taught his philo- 


loſophy firſt at Ani, afterwards at Lampſa- 


cus. 
3650. About this time Demetrius Poliorcetes raiſed a great 
army, and 250 ſhips, with deſign to reſtore the ci- 
ties of Greece to their antient liberty: he re- took 
Athens, and reduced the greater part of Ereece un- 
der his ſovereignty. The Athenians revolted, and 
PART II. No. 8. N 
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Tears of the World. 3 Tears before Chriſt. 
ſided with Pyrrhus, upon which he beſieged Athens, 
but quitted it. 

In this century flouriſhed Eſchines, . 
Theophraſtus, Euclid, Strabo, Lamſocenus, Callima- 
chus, Zeno Citticus the ſtoic, Manetho, Iheocritus, 
Beroſus, and others. 5 

3700. In this century the Athenians ſent ambaſſadors to 3 N 
crave the help of the Romans againſt Philip, king | f 
of Macedon, | 8-1 

In this century Aouriſhed TROY Archimedes the _ 
famous mathematician, Theophanes, Leſbius, and 5 | 
others. „ 

3800. In this century the ſtate of Athens ended, and it 150 5 1 
began to be governed by the Romans. 


OF 
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a 


OF MACEDON, 


The kingdom of MactpDon, ſo called from Macedon, the 
ſon of Ofiris, was bounded Welt by the Adriatic ſea; Eaſt by 
the Egean ſea; North by the Upper N 4a; and South by 
Epirus, Achaia, and Theſaly. 


The Firſt State of MAactpon, 
To ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 477 Tears. 
Years of the World. Years before crit. 
3137. 1. Caranus the Heraclide founded this OOTY 3 


and reigned 28 years. 


3342. 7% Kropus, the ſon of Ph: lip, 26 years. He was 608 


carried in his cradle againſt the /[yr:ans, who were 
_ routed. 

3447. 10. Alexander J. ſirnamed the Rich, ſucceeded his 503 
father Amyntas, and reigned 43 years. He flew the 
Perſian ambaſſadors, who would have abuſed the 
Macedonian ladies; ſent two images of maſſy gold 

to Delphos and Elis, and would not be corrupted by 
the Perſians, but diſcovered all their plots againſt 
Greece. 

3542. 14. Oreſtes, the ſon of Archelaus, was committed 408 
to the tutelage of Eropus, who killed him. 

3577. 19. Perdiccas IV. governed Macedon five years. 373 
He was ſlain in a battle againſt the Iyrians, leav- 
ing his ſon very young: a ſhort time after his death 
the Macedonians made his brother Philip II. king. 


3588, 20. Philip II. poſſeſſed many good qualifications: 362 


| was courageous and prudent, when a hoſtage at The- 
bes, he dwelt with Epaminondas, a great philoſopher 
and general, whoſe converſation was of extraordi- 
nary uſe to him, as appeared afterwards in his life : 
And it may be juſtly affirmed, that the grandeur of 
Macedon, the greatneſs of Alexander, and perhaps 
the Grecian monarchy, were owing to the inftruc- 
p | 5 tions 
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68 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR, PART II. 
; Years of the World. OY Years before Chrip. 5 YT. 
tions which Philip received from Epaminondas. He = 
reigned 26 years. 7 
1 This king made peace with the ſtrongeſt, but v1 
: ſubdued the weakeſt countries; ſuch as the Atheni- LE 
ans, Pannonians, and Nlyrians, He ſet all Greece 25 
into diviſions, and took an opportunity from thence 4 
of becoming their maſter. 1 
3595. This year Alexander was born at the city of Pella. 355 - 
Some authors tell us, that on this day Philip receiv- b 
ed three pieces of news: 1. That Parmenio had de- 
feated the Illyriaus. 2. That his horſes had won 
the prize at the Olympic games. And 3. That he 
had a fon born, But the learned have diſcovered, 
that theſe events happened not at the ſame time. It - 
is certain, that on the birth-day of Alexander, the 1 


temple of Diana, at Epheſus, was burnt by a villain- 
ous incendiary, willing by this act to render his 
name infamous to poſterity, Great care has. been 
taken to {mother his name, but Theopompus in his 
| hiſtory tells us, he was called Eroftratus. 

pr 14. Philip having made preparations for the war againft 336 
Perſia, was lain at his daughter's wedding by Pau- & 
ſanias, a young Macedonian, to whom he had re- F 
fuſed juſtice. 


The Second State of MACEDON, 
Under ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 13 years. 


3618. Alexander the Great raiſed Macedon to the higheſt 333 

pitch of grandeur: this mighty conqueror within 12 
or 13 years extended his kingdom ſo far into Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, that Macedon might then be 
very juſtly ſtiled, The Miſtreſs of the World. The 
Danube and the Black Sea bounded his conqueſts 
North; the river Hydaſpes, the Indian ſea, the 

gulphs of Perſia and Arabia Eaſt; and Cyrent, the 
capital of Greniacum, or Pentapolis, in Africa, 
blukded them South ward, 


After Alexander's death at Babylon, was Aa long 323 
conteſt 
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Years of the World. 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR. 


conteſt between the commanders about the election 
of a ſucceſſor ; at laſt they agreed to ſalute Arideus 
king. Arideus was Alexander's baſe brother, whom 


king Philip had by an actreſs, named Philinna. 


Macepon, after ALEXANDER, 155 years. 


3627. 1. Arideus was only a titular king, all authority 


being in the hands of four governors, Perdiccas, 
Python, Antipater, and Polyſperchon, He took the 
name of Philip Arideus, and reigned ſix years and 


69 


Years before Cbriß. 


323 


four months. He was put to death with his wife 


Eurydice, by order of Olympia, Alexander's mother, 
upon her return to Macedon. 


3633. 2. Caſſander ſucceeded him, and reigned 19 years. 


He, with an army from Peloponeſſus, beſieged queen 
Olympia, in Pydna, forced her to ſurrender; and 
put her to death. Afterwards he married Theſſalo- 
nica, daughter of Philip, and made young Alexan- 
der (the poſthumous ſon of Alexander the Great), 
with his mother Roxana, priſoners. A while after 
a league was concluded between Ptolemy, Caſſander, 
Lyſimachus, and Antigonus, four of Alexander's 
commanders, that Caſſunder ſhould rule Europe, 


Lyfimachus, Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt, and the other 


countries, of which he was in poſſeſſion, till ſuch 


time as Alexander, the ſon of Roxana, arrived to 


years of maturity and that Antigonus ſhould pre- 
fide over Aſia, where the Greets ſhould live under 
their own laws. This league did not laſt, each be- 
ing deſirous of getting the whole power; to this 
end, Caſſander underſtanding that the people talked of 
ſetting Alexander at liberty, and placing him on his 

father's throne, he ordered him and his mother to be 
put to death privately. Hercules, another ſon of 
Alexander the Great, by Barſine, daughter of Arta- 
bazus, the Perſian, was invited trom Pergamos, 
into Macedonia, by Polyſperchan, who envied Caf- 
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70 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR. PART IT. 
Years of the World. Years before Chrift, 


ſander's growing greatneſs, and was at the head of 
an army againſt him; but when they were juft ready 
to engage in battle, Caſſander, by large promiſes, 
won over Polyſperchon to his ſide, who killed the 
young prince and his mother. 

Hitherto thoſe who had ſeized on Alexander's con- 
queſts were contented to be ſtiled Governors of the 
provinces; but when .the blood royal of Alexander 
was extinct, each aſſumed the name of king. C/ 


ſander left three ſons, Philip, Antipater, and Alex- 
ander. 


3652. 3. Philip ſcarce reigned a year, for he died of a 298 


_ conſumption. 

P53 4. Antipater I. and Alexander IV. reigned little 297 
more than three years. The former of theſe killed 
his mother The/Ja/onica, becauſe ſhe favoured Alex. 
ander moſt. Alexander, to revenge this unnatural 
crime, ſent for aſſiſtance from Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, and Demetrius Poliorcetes, of Peloponeſſus. 
'They came to an engagement, wherein both the 
brothers were cut off. 

3656. 5. Demetrius Poliorcetes, (i. e e. the City-Taker), 294 
uſurped the kingdom of Macedon after the death of 
the brothers, and reigned ſeven years. He aimed at 
driving Lyſimachus out of Thrace, but was diverted 
from his deſign, at firſt, by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
who invaded 7he//jaly ; having made peace with him, 
he raiſed an army of 100,000 foot, and 12,000 horſe, 
with a fleet of 1,500 fail, a greater force than had 
been raiſed ſince the death of Alexander: which 
mighty force alarming Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Ly/e- 
machus ; they confederated, and prevailed on Pyr- 
rhus by their intreatics, to violate the peace, Y- 
famachus from Thrace, and Pyrrhus from Epirus, in- 
vaded Macedon at once, and Pyrrhus having taken 
Hyrrhea, was ſaluted king of Macedon by the army 
of Demetrius, 

3063. 6. Pyrrhus reigned over Macedon only ſeven 287 
months: for 


7. Ly li- 
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Years of the Nl. | Years before Clviſh 


7. Lyſimachus claimed his ſhare in the government, 
and having driven Pyrrhus out, reigned five years 
and a half. Demetrius, turned out of Macedon, threw 
himſelf into the hands of his ſon-in-law Seleucus, 
who received him kindly, but made him his priſoner 

at large; where giving himſelf up to hunting, drink- 
ing, and gaming, he died within three years. Ly/- 
machus was at laſt defeated by Seleucus, in Phrygia, 
where he was ſlain in battle. It is ſaid, his dog ſtood 
by bis carcaſe, and guarded it from towls and wild 
beaſts, | i 
3669. 8. Seleucus, puffed up with his victory, marched 281 
into Macedon, over which he reigned only ſeven 
months, being treacherouſly killed by Ptolemy Cæ- 
raunus. | 
9. Ptolemy Ceraunus aſſumed the kingdom of 
Macedon. Antigonus Gonnata, the ſon of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes oppoſed, but was defeated in a ſea-hght, 
and fled into Beotia. Pftolemy married his own ſiſter 
Arſinoe, the widow of Ly/imachus, being received by 
her into her own city of Caſſandrea ; afterwards he 
killed her two ſons by Lyſimachus, in her arms. 
About this time a great horde of Gauls, finding their 
own country too narrow, marched in three compa- 
nies in queſt of a new country, One company was 
led into Thrace, by Cerethrius; another into Panno- 
nia by Brennus and Acichorius; and a third into 
Macedon by Belgius. This laſt, Ptolemy, who thought 
himſelf as able to fight, as to commit villanies, op- 
poſed, but was defeated, taken, and lain. 
3671. 10. Meleager ſucceeded his brother Ptolemy, but 279 
| within two months was expelled by the Macedonians, 
who choſe Antipater, ſon of TOs brother to C 
ſander. 

Ii. Antipater II. reigned only 45 FREE 

3672. 12. Sothenes, a famous Macedonian, raiſed the 278 
youth of Macedon, and marched againſt the Gault, 
whom he fought and defeated, The army oroclaims 


ed 
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Tec n. | Years before Chrift. 

ed him king, but he would be tiled only general. 

But Brennus, another leader of the Gauls, plunder- 

ed and ravaged Macedon, and at laſt defeated S7the- 

nes himſelf, He died after he had preſided about 

two years. EE: E 

3674. 13. Antigonus Gonnata, fon of Demetrius Polior- 276 
cetes, having made peace with Antiochus Soter, march- 
ed into Macedon, took poſſeſſion of it, and reigned 
34 years. He drove the Gauls, whom Brennus had 
left behind him, out of Macedon. In his time the 
Gauls, who had marched in ſeveral bodies before, 
united in one, aſſiſted king Nicomedes againft Zy. A 
peus, who had ſeized on part of Bithynia, and hay- 
ing defeated Zypeus, they ſettled on the river Halys, 
which province was afterwards from them called 
Gallo-Grecia, or Galatia, Antigonus at firſt met 
with ſome oppoſition from Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 4 
and then from Alexander fon of Pyrrhus, but within | 
two or three years the ſtorm blew over, and he was 
eſtabliſhed in quiet. | 

3708. 14. Demetrius II. ſucceeded his father Antigonus, 242 

He became maſter of Cyrene and Lybia. Reigned 10 23 

years. He left aſon very young named Philip. An- ] 
tigonus (ſurnamed Doſon, becauſe of his magnificent | 
promiſes) was appointed governor to the young 3 
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prince. He married his pupil's mother, and won 
: ſo far upon the people, that they made him king. | 
; 3718. 15. Antigonus Doſon reigned 12 years. After the 232 


death of Demetrius, the cities of Greece ſhook off 
' the yoke, and joined the league of the Acheans. Ara- 94 
; tus, the Sicyonian, greatly promoted the intereſts of 
the Acheans, and freed Athens from the dominion of = 


I od „ o . 

: the Macedonians, The Etolians envying their ſuc- 
i ceſs, joined in a war with Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
againſt them; the Acheans, unable to reſiſt ſo great 


a power, implored the aſſiſtance of Antigonus Doſon, 
who gave Cleomenes ſo great a defeat, that be was 
forced to fly to Alexandria. Antigonus uſed the Spar- 


tans kindly, permitted them to enjoy their 1 
5 | awWS; 
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Years of the World. | Years before Chriſt. 
laws, and privileges; but in the midſt of his glory | 
he was forced to march back to the defence of Ma- 
cedon, which the ilyrians had invaded. He defeated 
them; but ſtraining; his voice in the battle, he burſt 
a vein, and ſoon after died of a conſumption. 
3730. 16. Philip IV. the ſon of Demetrius, at the age of 220 
5 16 took the government, and reigned 42 years. 

This was a very martial prince, and defeated the 
Etolians ſeveral times. He was ſo far puffed up by 
ſucceſs, that he aimed at becoming univerſal monarch, 
and was for puſhing his conquelts to the very walls 
of Rome. Hence aroſe the war between the Ro- 
mans and the Macedonians. But Philip failed in his 
delign, was beat ſeveral times by the Romans, forced 
to a peace, and was the cauſe of haſtening the down- 
fal of the Macedonian ſtate. Philip died of grief, and 
deputed Antigonus, his kinſman, to be his ſucceſſor: 
but his ſon Perſeus, being certified of his father's 
approaching death by his phyſician, ſecured the crown. 

3772. 17. Perſeus reigned 10 years and eight months, 1 78 
"_ having given the Romans great provoca- 
tions, thty engaged in a war. The day before that 
battle wherein Perſeus was defeated, Sulpitius Gal- 
lus, tribune of the foldiers, by permiſſion of Paulus 
 Emilius, the conſul, made a ſpeech to the army, 
wherein he adviſed them not to be terrified, if they 
ſaw the moon in a total eclipſe that night, from two 
o'clock to four in the morning, ſince it was no more 
than uſual at other times, according to the calcula- 
tions of aſtronomy. That very night the eclipſe did 
happen, which cauſed the army to admire the ſkill 
of Gallus, and was a great encouragement to them, 
as it was the contrary to the MHacedonians. The 
next day Perſeus was defeated, put to flight, taken, 
and carried to Rome, to grace the Roman triumphs z 
hereby ended the kingdom of Macedon, which be- 
came a Roman province, 168 years before Chriſt, 
in the 152d Olympiad, Anno Rome Condite 585. 
Part II. No. . ES, | | 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION 
THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


I N 


Tur EGYPTIAN and GRECIAN EMPIRES. 
( To be anſwered by Memory with as much Accuracy as poſſible. ) 


FFF 


Who was Mizraim ?—Oftris ? 
Egyptus his date? 

Pharoah Necho? — his date? 
Nebuchadnezzar? 

Cambyſes? 

Alexander the Great? 

Ptolemy Philadelphus ? 

Ptolemy Philometor ? 

Cleopatra I. 

Mark Antony dnt Cleopatra? 
When did Egypt become a Roman Province? 

What was the Areopagus at Athens? 

The Academy ?—the Stoa? — the Lyceum ? 

Who was Cecrops ? 

Date the Iſthmian Games: 

Pate the Olympic Games: 

Who was Theſeus ?—Codrus ado did he do? 

When flouriſhed the ſeven wiſe Men — And who were they ? 
Piſiftratus ?—Hippias — Fhemiſtocles ? 

The Peloponneſian War? 

What is the laconic ſtyle ? 

What were the Demagogues i ? 

Epaminondas ? 

When did Athens begin to be governed by 4 Romans ? 
Who was Caranus Philip | Xe Ede 

Caſſander ? Memetrius, the City-Taker ?—Ptolemy Ceraunus! 
Date the Galatian Settlement. 
Perſeus? ä 
When did Macedonia become a Roman Province? 
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Tx account we have of Italy, before Romulus, is very pre- 
carious, and ſuch as no hiſtorian can rely on. For indeed ve 
have but ſhort hints of thoſe times, and cannot vouch for the 
truth of all that is contained therein. 

It is ſaid, that Gomer, the fon of Faphet, firſt planted colo- 
nies in /taly -*' but we have no certain account of this, only 
that the firſt inhabitants were called Fanigenæ or Siculi, from 


whom, to the time of Romulus, is a period very obſcure and 
uncertain. 


The REGAL STATE of RoME, 245 Years. 

Years of the World. Years before Chriſt. 

3198. Romulus was 18 years of age when he begun the city 752 
of Rome, on the river Tiber, near where he and his 
brother Remus were brought up. At firſt on Mount 
Palatine, he built about 1000 houſes; but the 
inhabitants afterwards increaſed to ſuch a num- 

ber, as to take in ſix hills more, ſo that Rome from 
thence was called, The City with Seven Heads. At 

firſt there was only a colony of 300 horſe, and 3000 
foot; but to increaſe the number he ſet up an aſy- 
lum (or ſanctuary), for malefactors and impoveriſh- 

ed perſons. 

Romulus, on founding the city, killed his brother 
Remus, for ſome affront; by his grandfather's ad- 
vice, he left the people to chooſe what ſort of govern- 

ment they pleaſed. He divided the people into three 
| Tribes, each tribe into ten Curie, each curia into 
ten Decuric : alſo, into Patricians and Plebeians. 
He choſe 100 of the former to aſſiſt in the govern- 
ment, who were called the Senate : ſuch as he en- 
rolled in this aſſembly were called Patres Conſcripti, 
the common title of all ſenators ever after. He next 
ſettled the authority of King, Senate, and. ho 
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then raiſed 300 young men out of the Curie, as a 

guard to his perſon ; and appointed twelve Lictors to 

be his conſtant attendants, and to puniſh offenders. 
His next device to encreaſe the city, was to pro- 


Years before Chriſt, 


cure wives for his ſubjects; whereupon, he pro- 


claimed public games in honour of Neptune, which 
cauſed a great concouiſe from all parts. In the 


midſt of this ſolemnity, on a ſignal given, the Ro- 
mans forcibly ſeized 683 virgins, for whom RNRomu- 


lus choſe ſo many huſbands. This incenſed their 
neighbours, who immediately prepared for war 


againſt the Romans. The cities of Cenina, Antem- 


na, and Cruſiuminum, began the war firſt, but 
were defeated by Romulus, for which he triumphed z 
and at his return, marked out a ſpot of ground, on 
Mount Capitoline, for a temple to Fupiter Ferretrius, 
where the Capitol afterwards ſtood. The Sabines, 
who were principally concerned in the late affront, 
were the moſt backward, but the moſt formidable. 
They marched againſt Rome, under the command of 


of their king Tatius, took the Capitoline, and were 
very near giving a total rout to the Romans : but 


the Sabine women, whom the Romans had ſeized, 


and married, made them friends. The Capitoline 


was taken in, built upon and inhabited by the Sa- 


bines, 1Co of the principal men among them being 


added to the ſenate. Tatius was ſoon after killed by 
the Lavinians, and Romulus remained fole monarch 
of Rome, Though he was engaged in continual 


wars, yet he laid the foundation of religion, and 


enacted wholſome laws. At laſt he was killed, as is 


ſuppoſed, in the ſenate-houſe, and his body carried 


away piecemeal by the ſenators, who concealed the 
murder, and reported that he was taken up among 
the gods. He reigned 37 years. 

After his death was an interregnum for a whole 
year; but the people, diffatisfied, reſolved on elect- 
ing a new king. Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, was 
choſen. 


3236 


Years c 


3239 


3279 
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44 years. 

This good king, by the peace he enjoyed, com- 
pleted what his predeceſſor had begun. He diſ- 
banded the 300, the guard of Romulus; built a tem- 

ple to Janus, appointed the Pontifices, the V eftal 
Virgins, the orders of the Salii and the Feciales. To 
gain the more credit to his conſtitutions, he pretend- 
ed they were dictated to him by the goddeſs Egeria. 
His religion was chiefly the Pythagorean. Beſide 
thoſe religious matters, hz made many good laws, and 
by both ſoftened the genius of that rugged people, 
and ſtrengthened that city, which had been founded 
on war and bloodſhed. He alſo ordered the refor- 


mation of the year, which, in Romulus's time, was 


much out of order. | 

3279. 3. Tullus Haſtilius, the fon of that Hoſtilius, who, 
in the reign of Romulus, had behaved himſelf very 
valiantly againſt the Sabines, in the citadel, was cre- 
ated king by univerſal conſent, and reigned 33 
years. 

In his time the Albans pillaged in the Roman ter- 
ritories; and the Romans did the ſame in the Alban 
ſtate, on which, a war broke out between them. 
Both drew up their army, but agreed at laſt, to de- 
cide the quarrel by a combat of three perſons on each 
fide. The three brothers Horatii for the Romans, 
and the three brothers Curiatii for the Abans, under- 
took the combat; two of the Horatii were killed 
outright, and the three Curiatii were wounded z the 
third Horatius, by addreſs, fought with, and killed 
the three Curiatii ſeparately, and ſo conquered. 

Tullus Hojtilius warred againſt the Fidenates and 
Veientes, who had in the laſt war with Alba, drawn 

their forces together at Fidenæ, with a deſign of fal- 
ling upon both Albans and Romans, after they had 
weakened themſelves in battle. He drew out an 
army of both againſt them, and routed them, not- 
withſtanding the treachery of Suetius, the Alban 


general, 


Years before Chriſt. 
3235. 2. Numa Pompilius ſucceeded Romulus, and reigned 714 
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general, his ally; who, after the battle, was condemn- 
ed to be torn to pieces by wild horſes, for his double 
dealing. He demoliſhed Aba, tranſplanted the inha- 
bitants to Rome, allowed them Mount Celius to live 
in, and granted them all the Roman privileges, He 
conquered the Fidenates, ſubdued the Sabines, and 
warred againſt the Latines, ſeveral years. He died, 
ſome ſay, by lightning, with his whole family, 


though more probably by treaſon. 


3312. 4. Ancus Martius, the grandſon of Numa, was 638 


made king, and reigned 24 years. 


Ancus was much of the ſame temper with his 
grandfather, and was for reſtoring the religious ce- 
remonies, which had been neglected in the laſt reign, 
He was no great lover of fighting, but was at laſt 
forced to it. For the Latines contemning him as a 
fluggiſh prince, made incurſions into the Roman 
territories, He defeated them in ſeveral encounters, 
forced them to ſue for peace, triumphed over them, 
and ſome of them he tranſplanted to Rome. He 
fought with great ſucceſs againſt the F:denates, Sa- 
bines, Veientes, and Holſci, whom he ſubdued. Be- 
fide theſe great actions abroad, he did many at home. 

In his time Lucumo, an Hetrurian, fon of Dema- 

. ratus, a rich merchant of Corinth, came to Rome, 
with his wife Tanaquil, from Targuinia, in Hetru- 
ria. He changed his name to Lucius, adding Tar- 
guinius, from the place of his birth. By his libera- 
lity and magnificence, he became known to Ancus, 


and beloved by the people. Ancus made him a ſe- 
nator, and at his death, guardian to his two young 


ſons; who being minors, occaſioned an nes 


num, and gave opportunity to 
3336. 5. Lucius Targquinius (firnamed Priſcus), to ma- 
nage the public affairs, and in the end to obtain the 
government; he reigned 38 years. 
In the beginning of his reign, to ingratiate him- 


614 


ſelf with the common people, he choſe 100 out of 


the plebeians, and added them to the ſenate, which 


made 
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made them 300. Theſe laſt were called Patres 
minorum Gentium ; i. e. Senators of a lower Degree. 

He likewiſe increaſed the number of Veſtal Virgins, 
from four to ſeven, | 

The Latines warred againft him, but were forced 
to ſue for peace. He defeated the Sabines twice, and 
obliged them to do the ſame. The Hetrurians, or 
Tuſcans, he conquered in ſeveral battles, ſo far, that 
they owned him for their prince, and in token of 
their allegiance, preſented him a crown of gold, an 
ivory chair, a ſceptre with an eagle on the top, a 
purple coat wrought with gold, and a purple gown 
pinked. This king built the walls of the city, 
which before were patched up in haſte, with large 
ſquare ſtone; adorned the forum with porticos, gal- 
leries, and ſhops; made ſeveral Cloacæ, or common 
ſhores, to carry the filth of the city into the Tyber 
built the Circus for public games, with ſeats and 
galleries for the ſpectators; and laid the foundation 
of the C2p:to/, At laſt he was killed by the two 
ſons of Ancus Martius. | 

3374. 6. Servius Tullus ſucceeded, wu reigned 44 years. 576 

This prince was the ſon of a noble priſoner taken 
by Targuin, at Corniculum, a town in Latium. He 
was in great repute with Tanaquil, the wife of Tar- 
quin, who gave him her daughter in marriage, and 
was an inſtrument of making him king. The ſe- 
nate was againſt it; but the people were for it, and 
elected him at the Camitia Curiata, He, according 
to promiſe, divided the public lands among the poor. 
He enlarged the city, adding three hills, the Quiri- 
nol, Viminal, and Eſſuiline. He divided the city 
into four parts, making four tribes inſtead of three. 
He firſt inſtituted the Cenfus, or numbering of the 
citizens, according to ſix diſtinct claſſes or orders; 
and the Liſtrum, to be repeated every five years; 
and he was the firſt who coined money at Rome, with 
the image of a ſheep, whence it had the name cf 
Pecuma: trom Pecus, a ſheep. 


». 
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The Hetrurians revolting, he had wars with them 
20 years, defeated them ſeveral times, triumphed 
over them thrice, and obliged them to ſue for a peace. 
He married his two daughters to the grandſons of 
of Tarquinius Priſcus, Hrans and Tarquinius, who 
was afterwards ſur named Superbus. The latter had 
a mild-Hatufed wife, the former an imperious dame, 
Targuin agreed with his brother's wife, to kill—the 
one her huſbaud, and—the other his wife, and after- 
wards to marry together, which was accordingly 
done. After this, Targuzn killed his father-in law; 
and his wife Iulia, haitening to falute her huſband 
king, ordered her chariot to drive over the body of 
her dead father in that ſtreet which before was cal- 
led Cyprius. but after this fact Vicus Sceleratus, 


3418. 7. Tarquinius Superbus uſurped the kingdom, and 


reigned 25 years, 
He put all the friends of Tu/lus to 42 and dread- 


ing the natural conſequences of his ill- gotten great- 
neſs, kept a ſtronger guard than ordinary about his 


perſon. He managed the whole affairs of the 
ſtate himſelf, ſlighted the ſenate, diminiſhed their 
authority, cut off ſeveral, and ſeized their eſtates: 
among the reſt, Marcus Junius, who left a fon 
named Lucius Junius. Lucius fearing the ſame fate 
with his father and eldeſt brother, counterfeited him- 
ſelf a fool, was thence called Brutus, and kept by 


| Targuin in his houſe to make his children ſport. He 


carried on the diſſimulation for many years. 
Tarquin was engaged in ſeveral wars, firſt againſt 


the Sabines, whom he ſubdued: then began a war 
with the HVolſci, which (with intermiſſions) laſted 


200 years. He fell upon Gabii, which he took by 


the treachery of his ſon Sextus, who, under a pre- 


tence of deſerting from his father for ſome injuries 
offered him, got to be their general, and cut off 
the chief citizens. He built the Capitol, and bought 
the three books of the Sibyls oracles, (fix of the 
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nine that were offered him being burnt), which 


books were kept as ſacred x the Drindecemviri, in 
the Capitol, and perihed when that building was 
burnt in Sylla's time. At laſt he proclaimed war 
againſt the NRutili, and inveſted their metropolis 
Ardea. While the army lay before this city, Sex- 
tus, Tarquin's ſon, inflamed by Lxcretia's beauty, 
ſtole privily to Collatia, where ſhe reſided, and 
raviſhed her. The virtuous Lucretia, almoſt dead 
with grief and ſhame, ſent for her father from Rome, 
and her huſband Collatinus, from the camp, deſir- 
ing them to bring along with them ſome of their 
particular friends. Publius Valerius came with her 
father Lucretius, and Lucius Funius Brutus with 
her huſband ; to them ſhe related the ſtory, and im- 
mediately with a poinard ſtabbed herſelf to the heart. 
They were ſtartled at the light, and filled with grief 
and indignation 3 but, to their great ſurpriſe, 3 
tus, throwing off his diſguiſed folly, declared his re- 
ſolution, and made them fwear upon the bloody 
poinard, to aſſiſt him in avenging this, and the other 
wickednefſes of Targuin 5 his family, by expel- 
ling him and them the government. Immediately 
entering upon action, they ſhut the city gates, and 
Embed the ſenate, who iſſued a decree of expul- 
Faces againſt Tarquin: afterwards Brutus brought 
out B s body, expoſed it to the people, Se 
a ſpeech to them, recounting the tyrannical acts of 
Tarquin, and prevailed on them to take arms for 
maintaining their liberty. The king hearing. of 
theſe things, rode with his ſons and ſong friends to 
Rome, . they found the city gates ſhut againſt 
them: they ſpurred back again to Ardea, but Bru- 
tus 85 got thither belore them, prevailed upon 
the army to doas their friends in the city had done: 
By this means 7argquin was forced to fly, and his 
baniſhment ended the regal power at Rome, which 
ParT II. No. . M | was 
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Years of the World. | Years before Chriſt. a Tears 
was turned into a Conſular State. This change 
happened 245 years after the building of the city, in 
the 68th Olzmpiad, 31 years after the ruin of the 


Aſprian monarchy, and riſe of the Perſian; 507 4 
years before Chriſt. | 1 


The CoxsuLAR STATE of Rome, from BRurus to Cxsa, 
| 404 years. 

N 344% Targuin being baniſhed, the Romans reſolved to 507 

elect two a yearly out of the Patricians ; by 

the people, in a general aſſembly, called Comitia 

Centuriata. The firſt conſuls were Lucius Funius 

Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. 1arquin 
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14 ſent ambaſſadors from Hetruria to Rome; but their 3 
ts propoſals being rejected, they, by underhand prac- "I 


tices, won over to Tarquin's intereſt ſeveral young 
noblemen, and among others, two of the fons of 
Brutus, who conſpired againſt the conſuls, and 
were beheaded, Targuin brought an army againſt 9 
Rome, was defeated, but Brutus, the conſul, Was = 3453 
lain by Aruns, ſon of Targuin, who alſo fell by the : ; 
hand of Brutus. Before this year was out, Por- 
ſenna, king of Cluſtum, eſpouſing Targuin's intereſt, 
marched againſt Rome, beſieged it, and was very 
near taking it: for his onſet was ſo vigorous, that 
the two conſuls were wounded, which ſo diſhearten- 
ed the Romans, that retiring in diſorder, the enemy 
had entered the city with them, if Horatius Cocles, 
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who alone defended the paſſage of the bridge; had 
a not given an opportunity to thoſe who were got 1 
over to break down the bridge; which being - 
i effected, the valiant hero leaped into the ri- 5 
Ver, and (though wounded) got ſafe over. The 
| City being extremely rad by Porſenna's fiege, 74 
1 | and * reliefs failing, Mutius Scevola got into 1 
1 the enemy's camp in diſguiſe, reſolving to aſſaſſinate A 
iq | the king; but by miſtake he ſtabbed his ſecretary 3 ; 
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being examined, he boldly declared his intention, and 
with invincible courage, thruſt the hand that com- 
mitted the miſtake into the fire, in puniſhment for 
the ill ſervices it did its maſter. . Porſenna, ſurpriſed, 
not only pardoned Mutius, but concluded a peace; 
for ratifying of which, hoſtages were delivered, and 
among them ten Roman virgins: but, under the 
coudut of Clelia, one of how: number, theſe ten 

- virgins got from their fleeping keepers, ſwam over 
the 7yber, and in ſpight of the enemy's darts, got 
ſafe home. 7Targuin, {till reſtleſs and diſſatisfied, 
had recourſe to the Latines, whom he excited to de- 
clare war againit the Romans, and at the ſame time 

fomented the differences at Rome, between the 
rich and the poor. To obviate the miſchiefs which 
might ariſe from an enemy abroad, and foes at 
home, a particular magiſtrate, named a D:&ator, 
was created, who for a ſet time ſhould have the ſole 
adminiſtration of affairs in his own hand—on ex- 
traordinary and emergent occaſions only. 

3453- Largius Flavius, one of the conſuls, was the firſt 497 
Dictator. He had 24. axes and rods carried before 
him, and by theſe eniigns of royalty, a awed the peo- 
ple, and quieted the city: He began the Cenſus, 
which numbered 150,700 perſons. He made a 
truce with the Latines for one year. When the 
truce was expired, the Romauns perceiving the La- 
tines were very ſtrong, created a fecond dictator, 
{( Poſthumius), who marched againſt. the Latines, en- 
gaged and defeated them, whereupon they ſued for 
peace. Thus ended all the wars made on 7arguin's 
account, who, abandoned by all his friends, fled to 
Ariſtodemus, prince of Cuma, where he ſoon after 
died, in the goth year of nis age. 

And now the differences between the Plebeians 

and Patricians broke out afreſh; and neither the 

leading them to fight againſt the Yolſct, Aqui, and 

Sabines, nor all the propoſals of the ſenate, could 
M 2 bring 
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bring the meaner ſort back from Mons Sacer, whi- 
ther they were retired, till it was granted, that they 
might chooſe annual officers of their own among 
themſelves, to protect them from the injuries and 
inſolencies of the Patricians : theſe were called Tr:- 
bunes of the People, They were at firit only five, 
but were increaſed to ten, and in time grew fo ex- 
orbitant, that by ſome authors they were ſtiled Peſtes 
Republic. This remarkable change from Ariſto- 


cracy to Democracy, or rather to a mixture of both, 


happened in the 260th year of the city, Ante A. D. 
492. | 


34 58. The office of Tribunes being ratified by the ſenate, 
the commons obtained farther, that they might chuſe 


two out of their own body yearly to aſſiſt theſe of- 


\ ficers; which aſſiſtants were after wards called Ædi- 


les, The commons now readily lifted themſelves to 


march againſt the Yolſcz, under Poſthumius the con- 


ſul, who inveſted their metropolis Corioli, which 
was taken by ſtorm, through a valiant Patrician, 

named Caius Marci iu, from thence ſurnamed Corio- 
lanus; and the Yolſci were forced to make peace. 


| Shortly after, Coriolanus was accuſed by the tribunes 


of aiming at the ſovereignty, and condemned to per- 
petual baniſhment. He retired to AZinm, excited 
the Volſci againſt the Romans, being made their ge- 
geral, marched againſt his own countrymen, took 
ſeveral cities, and at laſt ſat down before Rome it- 
ſelf. Both ſenate and people unanimouſly agreed 
to ſend him amballadors with propoſals ; he rejected 
all; but at laſt, conquered by tae intreaties of his 
mother, his wife, and children, he drew the Volſci 
from Nome: and was afterwards cut in pieces by 
them. 


Years before Chrif, 


492 


After this, the Romans were engaged in ſeveral 
wars againſt the Velſci, Hernici, qui, Veientes, He- 


trurians, and Sabines. At home there happened 
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great diſturbances. The firſt diſturbance aroſe 
from the Lex Agraria, the law for dividing the con- 
quered lands among the meaner ſort, which occa- 
ſioned miſchiefs for many years. The next great 
diſturbance happened on account of one Volero, a tur- 
bulent man, who when made tribune, to revenge an 
affront offered him by the conſuls, who would ſome 
time before have liſted him for a common ſoldier, 
was a great inſtrument of paſſing a law for the eſ- 
tabliſhing the Comitia Tributa. About this time 
the whole family of the Fabii, who undertook to 
defend the Roman frontiers, and had poſted them- 
ſelves in a caſtle called Cremera, were all cut off by 
the enemy. Quintius Cincinnatus was taken from 
the plough, made firſt conſul, and within a year die- 
tator; in both which poſts he behaved himſelf with 
great prudence, conduct, and courage. Rome alſo 
ſuffered firſt by a famine, and then by a plague. At 
laſt they ſent ambaſſadors to Greece, to bring ſuch 
laws from thence as were moſt excellent. At their 
return, the Decemviri were created, who were 
ten men, elected yearly out of the chief of the ſe- 
nate: upon this the conſuls elect reſigned, and were 
made two of the Decemvirate, and the Tribunes, 
Adiles, Queſtors, &c. were diveſted of their autho- 
rity. This notable change of the Roman ſtate hap- 
pened in the 302d year of the city, in the ſecond 
year of the 82d Olympiad, 450 years before Chriſt. 
3500. The Decemviri were elected annually by the Gami= 450 
tia Centuriata, as the conſuls had been: but go- 
verned one at a time, by turns, the reſt differin 
little from private perſons, only they had a beadle f 
going before them. At firſt they governed with 
juſtice, moderation, and equity: but they ſoon de- 
generated to tyranny and oppreſſion. The firſt ſec 
of theſe Decemviri reduced the laws brought from 
Greece, with ſome additions, into ten tables, and 
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the next Decemviri added two tables more, from 
whence they were called, the Laws of the twelve 
{ables, ſo much appealed to by Roman authors. 
The Decemvirate regarded neither ſenate nor peo- 
ple, but cut off the moſt conſiderable of them. At 
laſt Appius, one of the Decemwuirate, attempting to 
abuſe the daughter of Virginius, haſtencd the down- 
fall of that form of government. Appius was com- 
mitted to priſon, and before bis trial was found 


Years before Cbriſt. 


dead. Oppius, the next to him in guilt, was accuſ- 
ed, condemned, and killed himſelf in priſon. The 


other eight baniſhed themſelves. And now the 
Tribunes being more turbulent than ever, nothing 
would ſatisfy them but the paſſing two laws, the 
one for permitting marriages between Patricians 
and Plebeians, and the other for making the Ple- 
Beians capable of the conſulſhip. The firſt was 
paſſed; but as an expedient for the other, it was 
propoſed, that ſix governors ſhould be choſen with 
Canſular authority, three Patricians, and three Ple— 
beians, who were {tiled Tribunt Militum, i. e. Mi- 
litary 1ribunes, 


3508. The firſt Military Tribunes, who were created, 


were only three Patricians, whoſe office expiring at 
the end of eight weeks, conſuls were created afreſh. 
This year, two new officers, named Cenſors, were 
chofen out of the Patricians, to eſtimate men's el- 
tates, and to inſpect their manners. 

It would be tedious to relate the wars of the Ro- 


mans with their neighbours the Volſci, Aqui, Fide- 


nates, and Veientes; the ſeveral Dictators, the 
change of government from Conſuls to Military 
Tribunes, from them to Conſuls again, which hap- 
pened very frequently. The Dueftors were increaſ- 
ed from two to four, but a long time elapſcd ere they 


442 


could get any Plebeians choſen into that office. The 


Military ITribunes were increaſed from three to 


four 
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Years before Chrife. 
four, and then to ſix; but it was a conſiderable time 
before they admitted Plebeians into the number. 

In this time the {lives conſpired to. fire the city, and 
ſeize the Capitol, but were diſcovered and executed. 
The Romans beſieged the city Veii, which was taken 
after 10 years ſiege, by Camillus, who induced the 
Faliſci by his generoſity, to yield to the Romans, 
and was for little or no reaſon afterwards baniſhed : | 
after this the Galli Senones entered Italy, under the 
command of Brennus, inveſted Cluſium, marched 
towards Rome, defeated the Romans, entered Rome, 
killed ſeveral of the ſenators as they fat in their 
robes in the {cnate-houle, and burnt the city, all 
but the Capitol which held out againſt them. 
3562. The Gauls laid ſiege to the Capitol, which they 380 


were nigh taking by ſurprize in the night, had not 
the Romans diſcovered the aſſaulters by the cackling 
of ſome geeſe. Camillus, in baniſhment, laying aide 


his private animoſities, 


eturned to Rome, at the 


head of 40,000 Ardeans, and expelled the Gauls. 
He perſuaded the Romans, who were for removing 


to Vii, to fix at Rome, and rebuild it. 
ſeveral Difators were created, among the reſt, 


In this period 


One 


to drive a nail on the right ſide of ä temple 


in the Capitol; 


and two Sthers for the aſſembling 


the Comitia Centuriata, for the election of conſuls, 
who were never known to be created upon the like 


occaſions before. 


Within this time the tribes were 


increaſed, the Ediles Curules appointed, public ſtage- 
plays inſtituted to appeaſe the gods in a fore 


plague, ſeveral battles 
the Gauls, the Aqui, 


ue ſucceſsfully againit 
HJolſci, and Hetrurians ; a 


_— D:i#ator was created; a law made, that 
and the 
Military Tribunes were for ever laid ies, 78 years 
after their firſt creation. | 


3608 


ne of the 


The Romans now inc 


coniuls ſhould be a Pleberan ; 


reaſing in ſtrength ventured to 342 
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engage the warlike Samnites, (a people above 100 
miles off Rome), who were then attacking the Cam- 
Panians, who ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to put 
themſelves and their country under the Raman pro- 
tection. After ſeveral defeats, the * made 
peace, and became allies. 

The next war of the Romans was 3 the La- 
tines, who aided the enemies of the Samnites, then 
in confederacy with Rome. Againſt them, Man- 
lius Torquatus and P, Decius Mus, were ſent by the 


ſenate, who came to an engagement with the ene- 
my, wherein Decius, one of the conſuls, was killed, 


and Manlius, the other conſul, gained the victory, 
Manlius returned in triumph, but was received by 
the old men only, the young men refuſing to do him 
that honour, becauſe he had beheaded his own ſon, 
for charging the enemy, (though ſucceſsfully) con- 
trary to his orders. At laſt the Latines were wholly 
ſubdued. Minulia, a veſtal virgin, was buried alive 
for incontinence; 170 women were put to death for 
the art of poiſoning ; upon which a Didator was 
created to drive a nail into Fupiter's temple, being 


the ſecond created upon ſuch an occaſion. In this 


compaſs of time ſeveral dictators were created, ſe- 
veral tribes added to the old ones, and the great road, 
called Via Appia, was made by Appius Claudius, one 


of the cenſors. The Tarentines, in confederacy with 


the Lucani, Meſſapii, Brutii, Apulii, and Sam- 


nites, declared war againſt the Romans, but the con- 
federates not being able to oppoſe the Romans grow- 


ing power, were in a ſhort time forced to. ſend for 


Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to come over and aſſiſt 
them; who was the firſt fore gn enemy the Romans 
had ever engaged. 


3671. Pyrrbus, king of Epirus, being invited into o Jtaly, 279 
by the Tarentines and others, defeated the Romans 
twice; offered an alliance with them, which was 
rejected; 
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rejected; went into Sicily, to drive the tyrants 
thence ; returned into Italy; was routed by Curius, 
the Roman conſul; and privately retreated into 


Greece, leaving a garriſon behind him in Tarentum, 
which ſoon after ſurrendered to the Romans, From 


this war with Pyrrhus, the Romans learned ſkill in 
martial affairs, and particularly. in the art of en- 


camping, by taking the camp of Pyrrhus, as it was 
pitched. During this war, which laſted about fix 
years, Pyrrhus was aſtoniſhed at the generoſity of 
the Romans, and eſpecially at their detecting the 
villanous deſigns of his phyſician, who had offered 
them for a ſmall gratuity to poiſon his maſter. Soon 
after his departure, the Romans ſubdued the Taren- 
tines, Sanmites, Lucantans, Hetrurians, and all Itah, 
in the 489th year after the building of the city. 
Within this period, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt, ſent ambaſſadors to congratulate the Roman 
ſuccels, and to enter into an alliance with them, and 
they in compliment did the fame to him. About 
the ſame time ſilver was firſt coined in Pome, the 
money before being all braſs; and a third Di&#ator 
created, for driving a nail into Fupiter's temple, to 
aſſuage the plague that reigned in the city. 


2687. Hitherto the Romans had never quitted /taly ; at 


laſt they declared war againſt the Carthaginians, in 
defence of their allies the Mumertines, againſt whom 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe, warring, was aſſiſted by 
the Carthaginians, This war laſted 24 years, Ap- 


pius Claudius, one of the conſuls, was ſent into Si- 


3g 
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263 


cily, raiſed the ſiege of Meſſina, defeated Hiero and 


the Carthaginians twice, and returned to Rome 
with triumph. The next year both the con- 
ſuls went to Sicily, and Hero was affrighted into an 
alliance with the Romans. After this, the Romans 
having learned from the Carthaginians to build gal- 


paged the Carthaginian fleet, and defeated it. The 
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.leys, ſent out a fleet of about 120 fail, which en- 
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the conſuls, who afterwards raiſed the ſiege of g- 
ta, and took Macella by ſtorm. The next year 
they invaded the iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica, 


which they took from Hanno, the Carthaginian ge- 


neral, who was ſlain there: many towns in Sicily 


were taken and loſt on both ſides. After this, the 


Romans reſolved to remove the ſeat of war into Afri- 
ca, ſet out a fleet of 330 ſail, under the command of 
Regulus and Manlius, conſuls; Regulus defeated the 
Carthaginians a ſecond time by ſea, made a deſcent 


upon Africa, and became maſter of Clupea, a city 


on the promontory of Hermea. Regulus was left 
Proconſul there, who afterwards engaged and killed 
a ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize; was defeated and 
taken by the Carthaginians, aided by Xantippus the 
Lacedemonian; was afterwards ſent to Rome upon 
his parole, to procure a peace, but (in love to his 
country more than to his own life) diſſuaded the Ro- 
mans from it, and with unſpeakable courage re- 
turned to Carthage, and died there in torments. At 


laſt the Romans became maſters of all $:cily ; ſubdu- 


ed the Carthaginians a third time by ſea under the 
command of Catulus, forced them to buy a peace 


with a vaſt ſum of money, and ſubmit to conditions 


very advantageous to the Romans, In this war, the 
moſt conſiderable commanders among the Cartha- 
ginians were, Annibal, Hamilcar, and Aſdrubal, 


the firſt of which, being the admiral of their fleet, 
was crucified by his own ſoldiers, after he had been 


unfortunately beaten by the Romans at ſea. 

During theſe wars abroad, the people of Rome had 
no leiſure to quarrel at home, but all was quiet be- 
tween the Patriciaus and Plebeians, The year 
wherein the war was ended another, and the laſt, ad- 
dition, was made to the tribes, which now made up 
the number 33. About this time the firſt tragedies 
and comedies were made by Livius Audronicus, a 


Grecian, 


Years before Chrif 
firſt victory by ſea was gained by Duilius, one of 
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Years of the World. | Tears before Chriſt. 
Grecian, who was afterwards followed by Nevius, 
Soon after the peace, the Carthaginians fell into an 
inteſtine war, which laſted above three years, and 
was ended by Hamilcar. After this, the Romans 
were invited by the Sardinians into their iſland, 
which offended the Carthaginians, but they were not 
in condition to begin a new war. The ſixth year 
after the Carthaginian war, the temple of Janus 
was ſhut the ſecond time, the Romans being at 
peace with all their neighbours during five years. 
It was opened in the ſixth by a war with Tetua, 
queen of the /{lyr:ans, who had affronted the Ro- 
mans, by killing Lucius, one of their ambaſſadors, 
They fought the /l/yr:ans both by ſea and land, took 
ſeveral towns, and forced them to beg peace. After 
this the Prætors were encreaſed to four. The Ro- 
mans had wars with the Ciſalpine Gauls, and obliged 
them at laſt to ſubmit. The Libertini, or freed 
ſlaves, raiſed great diſturbances in Rome, which 
were ſoon quelled. The Ullyrians revolted, but 
were reduced by Amilius and Livius the conſuls. 
3724. The occaſion of the ſecond Punic war, was the 216 
ſucceſs of the Carthaginians in Spain, and their tak- _ 
ing Saguntum, then in alliance with Rome. The 
Nomans ſent to demand the Carthaginians to deliver 
up Hannibal, their general, which being refuſed, 
they declared war, 
Hannibal leaving Hanno, to take care of Spain, 
marched with 50,000 foot, and 9,000 horſe, directly 
for Italy. He croſſed the Pyrenean mountains into 
Gaul, paſſed the Rhone, arrived at the Alps, and in 
15 days paſſed thoſe inacceſſible mountains with 
great danger and difficulty, and with the loſs of half 
his army. Arrived in taly, he defeated Scipio, one 
of the Roman conſuls, at Pavia, and his colleague 
Sempronius, near the river Trebia. Hannibal, at 
the lake of Thraſymene, defeated the Romans again, 
cutting off their whole army, and their conſul la- 
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mius, with a detachment of 4000 men, ſent by Ser- 


dilius, the other conſul, to join Flaminius before the 


battle, Upon theſe "Sefeats, the Romans. created 
Fabius Maximus dictator, who marched againſt 
Hannibal, and wearied him by delays, from whence 
he was called Cunctator; but his maſter of the horſe 


imprudently engaged the enemy, and had been en- 
tirely defeated, if Fabius had not come to his aſſiſt- 
ance. The next year happened the famous battle of 
Cannæ, wherein the Romans were defeated, and 


Emilius, one of the conſuls, killed, with 50,000 
men, two quæſtors, 21 tribunes, 80 of the ſenato- 


' Tian order, aad many knights. 


This defeat cauſed a general conſternation in 


Rome; yet they would not hearken to any overtures 


of peace: had Hannibal marched directly to Rome, 


he had in all probability compleated his conqueſts; 


but drawing his army into quarters of refreſhment at 


Capua, his ſoldiers grew effeminate, and ever after 
he declined in his fortune : for in the next campaign 
he was defeated thrice by the Romans. After this, 
Hannibal had Tarentum betrayed to him. The Ro- 
mans beſieged Capua and took it, though attacked by 
the enemy, who came to ĩts relief; and though to di- 
vert chem from their deſign, Hannibal marched to- 


wards Rome, from whence he decamped without do- 
ing any thing. At laſt Aſdrubal, the brother of 


Hannibal, was fent into Italy with ſupplies, but 
himſelf and army was cut in pieces by the Romans, 
under the command of Livius and Nero, the two 
conſuls. 


Notwithſtanding theſe wars with Hannibal, he 


Romans carried on a war'againſt Philip, king of Ma- 


cedon : in Sardinia they had great ſucceſs, killing in 
one battle 12,000 Carthaginians, taking many pri- 
ſoners, among the reſt Afdrubal, Hanno, and Mago, 
perſons of note. Sicihh revolted from the Romans, 
but was at laſt wholly ſubdued by them, Syracuſe af- 
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Years of the World. Years befere Chrift- 
ter three years ſiege being taken by Marcellus and 
deſtroyed. In Spain the Romans“ affairs were ma- 
naged with great ſucceſs by Scipio, upon whoſe death 
young Scipio, afterwards firnamed Africanus, was 
ſent into Spain as proconſul. Five years after, Sci- 
pio was made conſul, ſent into Sicily, afterwards 
crofſed into Africa, re-eſtabliſhed Maſaniſſa, king 
of Numidia, upon his throne, having taken Syphax, 
the uſurper, priſoner. He gave the Carthaginians ſo 
much diſturbance, that they were forced to recall 
Hannibal, who, upon his arrival in his native coun- 
try, had an interview with Scipio; but when no ac- 
commodation could be made, they came to a battle, 
whetein the Romans proved Conquerors, and the ene- 
my forced to ſue for a peace, which was granted 
them upon terms very advantageous to the Romans. 
And thus ended the ſecond Punic war, after it had 
laſted about 17 years. | 
2751. Soon after the peace with the Carthaginians, the 
Romans proſecuted a war againſt Philip, «ing of Ma- 
cedon, occaſioned by his entering into an alliance 
with Hannibal, after the battle of Cannæ. They 
had a freſh occaſion to do this at the earneſt requeſt 
of the Athenians, and the complaints of Attalus, king 
of Pergamos, and the Rhodians. Sulpitius Galba, the 
conſul, was ſent againſt him, who defeated him ſeve- 
ral times, and was near taking him; by the aſſiſtance 
of Attalus and the Rhodtans he raiſed the ſiege of 
Athens. Philip being defeated at Cynocephala, was 
forced to beg peace. | | | 
Soon after they had wars with Autiochus, king of 
Syria, who was ſeveral times defeated by Scipio Aſa- 
ticus and Africanus, the two brothers, and at laſt 
forced to a peace upon very diſhonourable terms. 
Within three years after the war was ended againſt 
Antiochus, Scipio Africanus was called to account 
by the Tribunes, but came off honourably, and with- 
drew to Linternum, in Campania, where he lived 


retired. 
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retired. In a ſhort time, Perſeus, king of Mace- 
dan, broke the league which his father Philip had 
made, was defeated, taken captive, and led in tri- 
umph by the Romans, The Romans found a pre- 
tence to begin the third Garthaginzan war (which 
was, Carthage being in arms againft Maſſaniſſa, a Ro- 
man ally) with a full reſolution utterly to deſtroy 
Carthage: Three years it held out againſt the Ro- 
man conſuls, but in the fourth it was taken, and laid 
in aſhes by Scipio Amilianus, who, by this victory, 


confirmed the ſirname Africanus to him and his heirs. 


Within this period of time, the Pretors were in- 
ereaſed from four to ſix; Rome began to be poliſhed 
by converſation with the Grecians; and Plautus and 
Terence, two comedians, flouriſhed, the former 
brought comedy, the latter the latin language, to 
great perfection. . 


3806. Rome enlarged its dominions 3 but became 


corrupt and degenerate at home. This year Corinth, 
one of the nobleſt cities of Greece, was taken by 
MHummi us, one of the conſuls, and ſuffered the fame 
fate with Carthage, and with it the republic of the 


Acheans periſhed. In Sicily a ſervile war broke out, 


but the ſlaves who began the war were in a ſhort 
time broken and diſperſed. The Romans had great 
wars with Ariſtonicus, about the kingdom of Perga- 
mos, or Aſia. Attalus, the laſt king, had made the 
people of Rome his heirs, upon which they entered 
into poſſeſſion of that kingdom; but Ariſtonicus, the 
baſtard-brother of Attalus, ſeized upon it as his own 


right and inheritance. | This was the occaſion of the 


war, which ended within a year or two, Ariſtonicus 
being taken priſoner, led in triumph, and afterwards 
ſtrangled in priſon by order of the ſenate. 

The Romans glory was ſullied by many inglorious 
internal factions, jealouſies, ſeditions, and conten- 
tions. Tiberius Gracchus, a man of a reſtleſs and 
turbulent temper, being made tribune, preferred a 
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law, forbidding any man to poſſeſs above 500 acres 
of the public lands, and ordering the overplus to be 
divided among the poor, and three men, called 
Triumviri, were yearly appointed to be judges what 
lands were public, and what private. This ſo much 
diſguſted the ſenate, that under the conduct of Sci- 
pio Naſica, they ſet upon Gracchus in the capitol, 
and killed him, and 300 more of his faction. His 
death did not end the diſſentions, for his younger 
brother Caius, being firſt made one of the Trium- 
virt, and afterwards Tribune, gave the ſenate great 
diſturbance, till being at laſt much perſecuted by 


them, he cauſed 


his ſervant to kill him. Withia 


this period flouriſhed Lucilius, the famous ſatyriſt, 
and the third order among the Romans, called the 
Equeſtrian, was ſet up, to be the judges of corrupt 


offioers. 
3829. Some time after 


this happened the Fugurthine war. 121 


The occaſion of this war was, that Zugurtha, grand- 
ſon to Maſſaniſſa, king of Numidia, having killed 
his brethren, ſeized upon that kingdom, whereupon 
the Romans declared war againſt him. They were 
ſeveral times diverted from proſecuting it by the 
rich preſents which Fugurtha made, but he was de- 
feated, firſt by Metellus, afterwards by Marius, who 
(notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of his father-in-law 


Bacchus, king of 


Mauritania) took him priſoner, 


and led him and his two ſons in triumph to Rome. 
After this happened a quarrel between the Senato- 
rian and Equeſtrian order, which Druſus the tri- 
bune accommodated ; but this man afterwards pro- 
poſing the Agrarian law, was ſtabbed in the court 


of his own houſe, 


But theſe troubles did not end 


with the death of Druſus, for ſeveral of the Ttalians 


. who thought themſelves injured, joined in a confe- 


deracy againſt the 


Romans, viz. the Lucanians, Mu- 


lians, Marſi, Paligni, and Sammites, with many 


others. Againſt 


them the two conſuls, with Ma- 
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rius and Sylla, were e ſent, who were worſted in ſe- 
veral engagements, but within three Pu became 
Conquerors. 


No ſooner was the Social war finiſhed, ag two 


others broke out. One with Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, againſt whom, Sylla, one of the conſuls 
for that year, was ſent. Marius oppoſed the ſend- 
ing Sylla, whereon Sy/la returning to Rome, forced 


Marius and Sulpitius the tribune, his friend, to fly, 
and declared them, with ten more, enemies to their 


country. Marius fled into Africa, and Sylla departed 
on his expedition againſt Mithridates. While he 
was gone, Cinna and Oftavius were made conſuls, 
the former of which propoſed the recalling of Ma- 
rius, the latter oppoſed it; and fo hot was the con- 


tention, that Cinna was forced to leave the city, 


and being joined with Marius, raiſed an army, fat 


down before Rome, entered it, and committed great 


outrages therein: in the mean time Sylla was.en- 
gaged againſt Mithridates, in Greece, firſt routed 
his general Archelaus, and at laſt forced the king to 


a peace, He returned to /raly to revenge himſelf 
on Marius, Cinna, and their adherentss Marius 
died, and Cinna was killed by the fury of the ſol- 
diers before his landing. At length Sylla came, de- 


feated all that oppoſed him, entered Rome, commit- 
ted many and great cruelties there, was the firſt who 
publiſhed tables of proſcription, and procured him- 
ſelf to be made Perpetual Dictator, which was a 
great ſtep toward the downfal of the Conſular State, 


and which happened in the 672 year of the city, in 


the fourth year of the 174th Olympaid, and 80 
years before Chriſt, Within this period of time, 
the Capitol was burnt, but by whom, or by what 
means, is uncertain. 


3870. While Sylla was Dictator, a ſecond war broke out 


with Mithridates, which ended in two years. In 


Years before Chrif, 
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the third year of his AiQatorſhip he laid down his 

office, retired into the country, and there died. 

A third war broke out with Mithridates, againſt 
whom Lucinius Lucullus, one of the conſuls, was 
ſent. He did many great and memorable actions 
againſt that king, routed him, and Tigranes king of 
Armenia often, and in a ſhort ſpace reduced almoſt all 
Pontus. Spartacus, a gladiator, having raiſed an army 
of about 70, ooo vagabonds, and ovexthrown many 
of the Roman commandets, was conquered by Lici- 
nius Craſſus, the proconſul in Apulia, While Lu- 
cullus was carrying on his conqueſts over Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, Pompey was ſent to ſcour the 

ſeas of pyrates ſent by Mithridates to infeſt the Ita- 
lian eoaſts; upon his return he was made commander 
in chief againſt Mithridates and his allies, He ſub- 
dued Mithridates and Tigranes; the latter made 
peace with the Romans, but the former being depoſ- 

ed and made priſoner by his ſon Pharnaces, got an 
honeſt Gaul to put an end to his life. Pompey 
marched againſt Darius the Median, and Antiochus, 
king of Syria, for moleſting the Roman allies. Af- 
terwards he went into Fudea, entered Feruſalem, and 
made all Fewry tributary to Rome. At length he re- 
turned home loaded with honour and glory, obtained 
a triumph, which laſted two days, wherein appeared 
the fon of Tigranes, with his wife and daughter; 
Zozima, the wife of Tigranes, Ariſtobulus, king of 

Judea, the ſiſter of king Mithridates, with her five 
ſons; and ſome ladies of Scythia. 

While Pompey was abroad, a conſpiniry(? was car- 
ried on at home by Catiline and his accomplices, 
which was diſcovered to Cicero the conſul by Fulvia, 

the courtezan of Q, Curius, one of the plotters. Ca- 
tiline was baniſhed, ſeveral of the conſpirators put 
to death, and the whole quaſhed by the vigilance 
and care of Cicero, who was the firſt that was fliled * 
the Father of his country. After theſe diſturbances, 
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| Years of the World. 
Czar, who had been Dueftor and Edile, was made 
Pretor, and afterwards attained the High-Prieſt- 
hood. On the expiring of his. pretorſhip, he pro- 
cured the government of Spain, prevailed upon 
| Craſſus, a wealthy man, to be his ſecurity for 830 
1 talents, having run ſo far in debt by his profuſion; 
| | - returned to /taly, ſtood for the conſulſhip, and en- 


fl who were ſtiled the firſt Triumvirate, and — 
] Rome at their diſcretion. 

We are now arrived at that part of the Roman 
affairs, which makes an important part of their hiſ- 
tory. The firſt effect of this Triumvirate was 
1 promoting Cæſar to the conſulſhip, Bibulus being 
} his colleague. As foon as Cæſar was made conſul, 
he confirmed all Pompey's acts, won the commonalty 
over to him, by a law for dividing certain lands in 


3892. 
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children or more, procured the province of Gau 
to be aſſigned him for five years, and at the end of 
his conſulſhip marched thither with four legions. 

Before he went, he married his daughter Julia to 
Pompey, 
inſtigation of Cladius, and Cato ſent againſt Pio- 
tamy, king of Cyprus. 

The next year Cz/ar marched againſt the Belge, 
who had confederated againſt the Roma defeated 
them, and the reſt bordering on the ſea coaſt, yielded. 
This vear Cicero was recalled from baniſhment. 

The year after Cæſar went to Itahy. At Lucca, 
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pey and Craſſus being made conſuls, continued Cæſar 
five years longer in his government in Gazl, and 
aſſigned Syria ed the Parthian war to Craſſus, and 
Africa and Spain to Pompey. By this time Cæſar 
had got wherewith to pay his debts, and make pre- 
ſents to his friends. | | 

In the fourth year of Cæſar's expedition, he fought 


A tered into a combination with Pompey and Craſſus ; 


Campania among ſuch poor citizens as had three 


In his abſence, Cicero was baniſhed by the 


the Triumvirate entered on new meaſures, and Pom 
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Years of the World. | | Years before Chriſh. 
an army of Germans, being 430, ooo ſtrong, de- 
feated them, caſt a bridge over the Rhine, relieved 
the U3:z, returned and croſſed the ſeas to Britain, 
made them ſubmit, and returned again to Gaul; and 
reduced the Morini and Menapians. 

The next year he croſſed again into Britain, gave 
them battle, defeated them, and their EY * — 
velan ſent to him for a treaty. 

While Cæſar was thus ſucceſsful in 1 Gaul, Craſ- 
Ius raiſed his levies for the Parthian war; in his 

Journey marched through Feruſalem, rifled the tem- 
ple of its treaſures to the value of 10,000 talents ; at- 
tacked the Parihians, but was routed and killed by 
them. Thus fell Craſſus, one of the Triumvirate. 
His death gave riſe to the conteſts between the other 
two, which ſoon after enſued. Pompey, at Rome, 
did all he could to leſſen Cz/ar, and to raiſe himſelf. 

After the death of Craſſus, great conteſts hap- 
pened in Rome; Clodius was killed by lis great 

enemy Milo, and Milo was baniſhed to Marſeilles. 
Pompey was made conſul alone, and took Scipio A.- 
tellus for his colleague, having lately married his 
daughter Cornelia. In the mean time Caſar carried 
on his conqueſts in Gaul, and in two years time 
compleated them: he put up for the conſulihip in 
his abſence, but was oppoſed by Pompey, who made 
two laws, particularly levelled againſt him; after 
which, Cæſar's enemies propoſed to recall him from 
his government, which was violently oppoſed by 
Curio, who with Anthony and Longinus fled to him 
diſguiſed like ſiaves. Upon this, the famous civil 
war between Pompey and Ceſar brokie out, which 
Jaſted two years, and ended in Pompey's death. For 
Cæſar leaving his province without leave of the Se- 
nate, paſſing the Rubicon, became maſter of Arimi- 
num by ſurprize; which put Rome into fo much diſ- 
order, that Pomp:y with the Conſuls and Senate re- 
tired to Capua, and thence to Brundiſium. Cafar 
C42 | advancing, 
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Nears of the World. | Years before Chriſt : Years 
| advancing, took the towns which lay in his way, and : 
| became maſter of all that province: Then march- 4 
| ed to Brundnſium, blocked up the place and took i it, 3 
| * Pompey retreating with his forces to Dyrrachium, a E 
bf city in Epirus, to which town the conſuls were al- A 
l ready gone. | 
| _  Cafar being now maſter of all ltaly, but not able 5 
1 to purſue Pompey for want of ſhipping, went to 9 
4 | Rome to ſettle ſome fort of goverment. He there fil- 1 
þ | led up the ſenate, ſeized on the treaſury for the car- 4 
hy Tying on the war, and ſoon after went to Spain, of $ 
1 which he became maſter, and of Marſeilles, On I 
iy his return to Rome, he was made Dictator, but hav- 4 
ing made ſeveral laws, laid down that office in 11 E 
| days. q 
1 After this, Cæſar undertook his expedition againſt I 
1 | Pompey ; at Brunduſrum, ſhipped off five of his 12 4 
| legions, and ſailed to Epirus. Being joined by the 3 
WW. reſt of his forces, he marched to Dyrrachiun, where I 
1 he beſieged Pompey in his camp, forced him to an I 
1 engagement, was defeated by him, and had been ir- 3 
4 recoverably loſt, had Pompey made good uſe of his 1 
5 ſucceſs. But he giving Cæſar time to recover him- 3 
1 ſelf, the deciſive battle was fought in the plains of 1 
4 Pharſalia, wherein the two greateſt generals of the I 
4 world difputed for univerſal empire. Fhe engage- 4 
1 ment was ſharp on both ſides, but at laſt Pompey's E 
'1 army was defeated, himſelf forced to fly from place I 
by to place, at length to Alexandria, where, upon his 4 
4 ; landing, he was treacherouſly killed by Achillas, and q a 
i Septimins, a Roman tribune, Thus fell this great 4 
1 man, the ſecond head of, the JViumvirate, leaving 1 
4 Caſer ſole maſter of Rome. This happened in the 
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706th year of the city, and 46 years before Chriſt. 
After the fight at Pharſalia, Ceſar followed Pom- - . 
pty into Egypt, where he heard of his death, cauſed ; 
a ſtately ſepulchre to be built by the place where he 3 
had been murdered; alſo a temple, which he called, 1 
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Years of the World. | Years before Chriſt 
The Temple of Wrath, He then went to Alexan- 
Aria, eſpouſed Cleopatra's intereſt, worſted Photi- 
nus, adminiſtrator of the government, and by firing 
Ptolemy's fleet, burnt down the famous Alexandrian 
library, wherein (as ſome report) were 700,000 vo- 
lumes. At the beginning of this expedition, the 
Senate of Rome made him Conſul for five years, 
Dictator for one year, and Tribune for life. He 
marched from Egypt againſt Pharnaces, king of 
Boſphorus: whom he ſubdued ſo ſoon, that in writ- 
ing to Auicius, at Rome, he expreſſed the celerity of 
this expedition in three words, Veni, Vidi, Vici. 
After this he went to Rome, where he was ſcarce ar- 
rived, but called away again to ſubdue the remains 
of Pompey's party, who had rallied in Afr:ca under 
Scipio and Gato, and Fuba king of Mauritania. 
Againſt theſe he marched, and in a deciſive battle, 
put an end to the Pompeian faction on that fide of 
the water ; after which defeat, Cato killed himſelf 
at Utica ; Fuba and Petreius killed each other in de- 
ſpair; ee Hylla, and Scipio, fell into the hands 
of Sitius, one of Czſar's lieutenants, and were 
likewiſe killed; and Czar returned in a great tri- 
umph to Rome, which laſted four days. On the 
firſt, he triumphed over Gaul; on the ſecond, over 
Egypt; on the third, over Pharnaces, in Aſia; and 
on the fourth, over Juba. After this, he paid his 
ſoldiers, made large diſtributions of corn and oil 
among the people, and entertained all comers at 
22,000 tables: was made Cenſor of Manners, com- 
mitted the power of judicature to the Senators and 
 Aquites, enacted ſeveral laws, and regulated the 
Roman year; (which regulation we call the Julian 
Account, and the Old Stile). While Cæſar was 
engaged at home, he was called away afreſh to Spain, | 
to ſubdue the two ſons of Pompey, who had raiſed a 
great party againſt him there. He went with the 
character of Dictator, ſoon reduced Spain, killed 
Cneius 
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| Tears of the World. Years before Chriſt. 


Cneius Pompey, but his ban Sextus eſcaped. 
He returned to Rome, and triumphed, though a 
little ungratefully to ſome of Pompey's friends. 
Upon his return, he was made Conſul for 10 years, 
. perpetual Di#ator and Cenſor during life ;—ftiled 
Deliuverer, afterwards Imperator, then DP of 
his EA oo. DT 8 


From hence the fall of the Conſular State is dated, after 
it had laſted ſo many years, and weathered out ſo many ſhocks, — 
The firft interruption it met with, was the creating of Dicta- 
tors. It was afterwards retrenched by the Tribunes of the Peo— 
ple; then intermitted by the Decemviri, and Military Tribunes. 


After this, the ſedition of the Gracchi, the Perpetual Dittator- 


ſhip of Sylla, and the Triumvirate of C gar, Pompey, and 
Craſſus, were ſo many fleps towards the ruin of the Os 
and the ſetting up of the Imperial, State. 


RoME under EMPERORS. 


Before CHRIST 43 Years. 
Tears of the World. Years before Cbriſt. 


3907. 1. Julius Czſar was the firſt emperor, though 43 


that title was not fully ſettled till Auguſtus's time. 
Cæſar, advanced to this honour, made ſeveral al- 
terations in the government. The Prætors he in- 
creaſed to ſixteen, the Quęſtors to forty, the Senators 
to nine hundred, and the Adiles to fix; of which 
two were Patricians, called Curules,—and four 
Plebeians. The next year entered on the conſulſhip, 
with ark Anthony, maſter of his horſe ; pardoned 
all who had been in arms againſt him ; cauſed Pom- 
pey's ſtatues to be ſet up again; rebuilt Carthage 
and Corinth, ſending colonies to both cities; re- 
ſolved upon marching againſt the Parthians, to re- 
venge the death of Craſſus, and thence to enter 
through Hircania into Scythia, to open himſelf a 


way through Germany into Gaul, and fo return to 
Nome: 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRRCE Prox. 10 
Years of the World. | Tears before Cbris 
Rome : but a ſtop was put to theſe vaſt deſigns by 

his death. 
Several of the ſenators were offended at his ambi- 
tion, which they gratified at firſt, by heaping new 
honours upon him, in order to make him fall the 
more glorious victim. Their firſt diſguſt was, that 
when they waited on him in a body at the temple of 
Venus, where he was, he roſe not up, but received 
them fitting. The next was his diſplacing the 
Tribunes for impriſoning ſome perſons, who put 
diadems on his ſtatues. Another aroſe from his be- 
haviour at the celebration of the feaſts Lupercalia, 
wherein Anthony offering him a crown, he, finding 
the people not ſo well pleaſed at it, as he preſumed 
they would have been, refuted it twice. Theſe pro- 
ceedings incenſing the ſenate againtt him, above 60 
of the ſenators conſpired to kill him, the chief of 
whom were, Brutus and Caſſius, two Prætors: be- 
ing invited to the ſenate, he went to the houſe, not- 
withſtanding the caution given him by Spurina the 
augur, to beware of the /des of March, and notwith- 
{ſtanding the frightful dreams of himſelf, and his wife 
Calpurnia. Hardly was he ſeated, when the aſſaſſins 
fell upon him, and with 23 wounds killed him ; who 
expiring, ſunk down at the foot of Pompey's ſtatue. 
Thus fell the great Julius Czfar, in the 56th year of 
his age, the fourth year of his government, the 43d 
year before Chriſt, the 71oth year of the city, and 
the year of the world 3907. He was no leſs fa. 
mous for learning, than for valour and conduct, hay- 
ing in his excellent Commentaries given us a parti- 
cular relation of his expeditions in Gaul. 

On Gz/ar's death, great confuſion and diforder 
happened in the city. His colleague Anthony, and 
his friend Lepidus, reſwved to revenge it to the ut- 
moſt ; whereupon they led out a legion into the 
Campus Martius, which fo ſtartled the conſpirators, | 
that they ſent to Authony for an accommodation, who 
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referred all to the 3 which. being aſſembled, 
an act of oblivion paſſed, Cæſar's ordinances were 
ratified, and all things ſeemed quiet for the preſent. 


The next day Anthony ordered Czfar's will to be read 


to the people, wherein he adopted his ſiſter's grand- 
ſon: to the Romans he bequeathed his gardens, and 


to every citizen a certain ſum of money; Among 


his ſecond heirs, Decimus Brutus, one of the conſpi- 


rators, was named. This raiſed the people's indig- 


nation againſt the conſpirators, and their affection to 
the memory of Cæſar. Immediately after, the body 
was brought out, and burnt on a ſumptuous pile, 
Anthony making his funeral oration ; wherein he ex- 
tolled the merit of Cæſar, and heightened the ; 
ple's paſſion of revenge. 

No ſooner had Obi, (afterwards called Au. 
guſtus) received the news of his uncle's murder, but 


he forthwith left Apollonia, in Greece, and went for 


Rome, Upon his coming thither, to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the people, he ſold his inheritance to pay 
off the legacies given them by his uncle, He thought 
to have been fecure of Anthony's friendſhip, but 
was deceived in his temper 3 for he aimed at the ſo- 
vereignty himſelf, and in oppoſition to Augu/tus, 
propoſed the promoting Sextus, the only ſurviving 
fon of Pompey. After this, Anthony procured 
the province of Macedonia to be aſſigned him; 
then leaving that province to his brother, de- 
manded the hither Gaul for himſelf, which had been 
allotted to Decimus Brutus. This the ſenate refuſed ; 
whereupon he betook himſelf to force, led a conſi- 
derable army into Gaul; was declared an enemy to 
the ſtate, and Octavius, with the two conſuls Hir- 
tius and Panſa, were ſent againſt him. At laſt they 
came to a general battle, wherein Anthony was de- 
ſeated, and fled to Lepidus, and both the conſuls 


died of their. wounds. Decimus endeavouring to 


make his eſcape to Brutus and Caſſius, then in 
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Greece, 
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Years f the Werld. | Years before Chriſt. 
Greece, was betrayed by * governor of Aqui- 
leia, and his head ſent to Anthony. Octavius return- 
ing to Rome, could not obtain a triumph, nor the 
conſulſhip; but being diſguſted with the ſenate, he 
ſent for Anthony and Lepidus into Italy, with whom 
he entered into a ſtrict combination, and ſo began 
the ſecond Triumvirate, | 

The firſt thing the Triumviri did, after the eſta- 
bliſhment of their authority, was the iſſuing out a 
dreadful preſcription of 300 of the Senatorian, and 
about 2000 of the Equeſtrian order. Among the 

reſt, M. Tullius Cicero, the celebrated orator, fell a 
ſacrifice to Aathony's revenge, and his head and 

hands being cut off, were ordered to be ſet upon the 
Roftrum. Then they began to exact money of the 
richeſt ladies in Rome, who were related to their 
enemies; afterwards raiſed levies, which were head- 
ed by Anthony and Odavius, who leaving Lepidus 
to preſide at Rome, marched into Greece againſt 
Brutus and Cali 4s, whom they defeated, at Philippi, 
in Macedonia. Brutus and Caſſius killed themſelves, 
and (as ſome ſay) fell by the ſame e with which 
they had killed Cæſar. 

The Triumviri now began to act as n 
and to divide the Roman dominions between them. 
Anthony undertook to raiſe money in Aſia for the ſol- 

diers' rewards: and Octavius to lead the old troops 
into Itah, to put them in poſſeſſion of the lands that 
were promiſed them. Anthony firſt viſited Greece, 
then Afia, where he ſqueezed money from all the 
princes dependent on the Roman ſtate, who waited 
on him. Several of Brutus's party ſurrendered 
themſelves, . who were all pardoned, except ſuch as 
had embrued their hands in the blood of Cæſar. 
While he was in Cilicia, he cited Cleopatra, queen 
of Egypt, thither, who waited upon him in perſon, 
charmed his heart, and made him follow her to Alex- 
andria, where having ſacrified her ſiſter Money to 
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her revenge, be ſpent the next year in ſoftneſs and 
luxury. 

Anthony being g engaged in his pleaſures in Wane 
 OFavins was buſy in ſettling the affairs of Jraly, 

; and dividing the lands among his old ſoldiers, in 
which diſtribution, Cremona and Maniua ſuffered 
moſt. After this, Lucius, brother to Anthony, by 
the inſtigation of Fulvia, his brother's wife, declar- 
ed himſelf againſt the Ti iumvirate, but was at laſt 
forced to retreat to Peruſia, a ſtrong city of Hetru- 

ria, where being cloſely beſieged by Odtavius, he 
was conſtrained to ſurrender. Thus ended this 
dangerous war in a few months, and Oclauius re- 
i in triumph to Rome. 

Anthony firſt ſent Ventidins, then marched him- 
ſelf in perſon, againſt the Parthians, whom he 
| ſubdued, and ſettled ſeveral kings in the eaſt: while 
he was thus employed, Ofavius, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Lepidus, routed Pompey by ſea, and expel- 
led him from Sicily; Sardinia and Corfica having 
before revolted to Ofavius. But Lepidus aiming 
to get all Sicily under his command, was turned out 
thence, and baniſhed by Ofavius, to Cyrceum. 
Thus fell one head of the ſecond Triumwvirate, and 

Pompey ſoon after, who had fled for ſanctuary to An- 
thony, was ſlain by his order in Phrygia. 
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take breath, and Octavius was received into the 
city with a general joy. He firſt cleared 1taly and 
Rome of robbers, who late] y had been very trouble- 
ſome. Among Pompey's papers, were ſeveral let. 
ters and memoirs of the Chief ſenators, enough to 
have occaſioned new diſturbances, which Oftavin: 
6 generouſiy brought into the Forum, and publicly 
burnt them, proteſting, t that with them he ſacrificed 
all his private reſentments for the public good. This 
generous act fo far endeared him to the people, that 
they made him Tribune for life. Having diſpoſed of 
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On the baniſhment of Lepidns, Rome began to 
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Years of the World. | 8 | Years before Chriſt. 
the government of the provinces, he marched againſt 
the lyrians. And now Anthony, by his debauche- 
ries with Cleopatra, began to grow odious to the 
Romans, He marched again the Parthians, but 
was forced, with the loſs of the fourth part of his 
troops, and all his baggage, to ſave himſelf in A.- 
menia. He alſo gave diſguſt to the Romans, by 
leading Artabazus, king of Armenia, in triumph 
into Alexandria, which they looked on as a noto- 
rious affront offered by a Roman general to Rome, 
which for ſo many years had enjoyed that honour 
herſelf alone. Theſe miſcarriages Odtavius took 
advantage of to raiſe his own repute, and to leſſen 
that of Anthony; but had no fair opportunity of 
declaring war againſt him, till the affront which he 
offered to his wife Octavia, Cæſar's lifter, whom 
by the inſinuations of Cleopatra, he ſent back again 
to Rome, without ſo much as ſeeing her, though. 
in perſon he waited on Cleopatra to Alexandria, 
This affront ſo provoked Octavius, that after he 
had ended his wars with the [/lyr:ans, he made pre- 
parations for his expedition againſt Anthony, and 
proclaimed war againſt him. Anthony marched as 
far as Actium, a town on the coaſts of Epirus, and 
Cæœſar embarked at Brunduſium, crofſed the ſeas, 
and ſurpriſed 7oryne, a city near Actium. After 
this, they had an engagement by ſea, wherein An- 
thony's fleet was conquered, which victory was fol- 
lowed by the total revolt of all his land forces, who 
ſubmitted to Cæſar, and were all ſpared by him, ex- 
cept ſome few, who had been his profeſſed enemies. 
Upon this defeat, Anthony declined in his fortune, 
ſhut himſelf up in Alexandria, and at laſt by the 
deſertion of his own troops, and the ſucceſs of Czſar, 
he grew ſo deſperate, as to lay violent hands upon 
himſelf. Thus fell the ſecond head of the Triumvi- 
rate, leaving Ofavius Cæſar the ſole maſter of all 
the Roman kate; 3 which happened in the 724th year 
x 2 of 
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Years of the World. 


of the city, the third of the 187th 9 and 
28th before Chriſt. 

Upon the death of Anthony, Czſar ſent to Cleopa- 
tra, to aſſure her of his kindneſs and generolity ; 
but ſhe denied Proculus, his meſſenger, admittance, 
into the place, where ſhe had locked herſelf up with 
her two maids. Afterwards being ſurpriſed, and 
taken, by Proculus, Czſar viſited her ; but ſhe un- 
derſtanding by Dolabella, that he 1 within 
three days to ſend her and her children to Rome, to 
grace his triumph, Eflled herſelf, by applying an aſp 
to her arm. Before ſhe did this, ſhe ſent a letter to 


Odlavius, deſiring ſhe might be interred in the ſame 


tomb with Anthony, which was aecordingly done. 
By her death, Egypt was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince, and Cæſario, the ſon ſhe had by Julius Cz 


for, was ſoon after put to death, by order of Ota. 


vius. Upon his return to Rowe, he triumphed three 


days; for 1llyricum, for the battle of Actium, and for 


3925. 


the conqueſt of Egypt. Aſter this, by his clemency 
and policy, he ſo far won the hearts of the Romans, 
that at laſt they deſired, he alone would take upon 
him the adminiſtration of the government: and af- 
terwards they conferred on him the name of Auguſtus. 
2. Auguſtus Cæſar, the ſecond emperor, being 
fully eſtabliſhed in the government, did many great 
things for Rome. He, by his extraordinary conduct 
and prudence, reſtored the tottering ſtate to ſplendor 
and tranquillity, enlarged its grandeur, and raiſed 
its glory. To him were ſent ambaſſadors from the 
fartheſt part of the Indies, and from the Scythians. 


He ſubdued the Pyreneans, Cantabrians, and Aſtu- 


rians, who had revolted; and the Parthians at 
length ſubmitted to him. In his time learning be- 


gan to flouriſh, and learned men to be encouraged ; 


among others, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Livy ; Cæ- 
far himſelf being a great favourer of learned men. 
He changed the name of the month Sextilis, calling 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PRECEPTOR, ro 


Years of the World. | Years before Chriſt. 
it after his own name Auguſtus. He was not ad- 


dicted to vice, nor could be juſtly charged with 
cruelty or tyranny, except in conjunction with the 
other two heads of the Triumvirate; at Rome, by 
the bloody proſcription; and at Philippi, after the 
victory obtained over Brutus and Caſſius. He iſſued a 
decree, ordering all within the Roman empire to be 
taxed; and he ſhut the temple of Janus by an uni- 

verſal peace; about which time, JESUS CHRIST, 
the Prince of Peace, and Saviour of the world, was 
born. 

It muſt be obſerved, that chis Fourth, or Ro- 
man Monarchy, is of larger extent than either that of 
Aria, Perſia, or Greece ; fince in Europe it in- 
cluded Italy, the Gauls, Spain, Greece, Whyricum, 
Dacia, Pannonia, part of Britain and Germany : in 
Aſia, Aſia Minor, Armenia, Syria, Fudea, part of 
Meſopotamia and Media: and in Africa, Egypt, 
Numidia, Mauritania, and Lybia, 
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110 THE. GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR,. PART 1, 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION 


or 
THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
IN 


Twi ROMAN EMPIRE. 
(Lo be anſwered by Memory with as much Accuracy as poſfible. ) 


Who was Romulus ?—what did he do? 

Numa Pompilius ?—his character? | 

Tullus Hoftilius ?—The three brothers ? 

Tarquinius Priſcus? Tarquinius Superbus, his ſon ? 

Tarquinius Sextus ?—his crime ?—the puniſhment ? 

Date the Conſular State of Rome, 

The firſt Dictator?— the Tribunes of the People? 
The De- cemviri? — the Military Tribunes ? 

The burning ef Rome by the Cauls ? 


The firſt Punic war ?—the ſecond ?*—the third 2 


Who was Hannibal ? 

Who was Scipio ? 

Who was Gracchus ?—his fate ? 

The civil war of Marius and Sylla? who were they ? 

The firſt Triumvirate ?—of whom compoſed ? 

When did Cæſar obtain the empire? and how ? 

What did he do?—how did he die ?—what enſued on his 
death ? 

The ſecond Triumvirate 3 compoſed it? what did 
they do? | | 

Mark Anthony ?—his character? when did he die? 


Who was the ſecond Emperor of Rome his character? 


W hat was the extent of the Roman Empire ? 


R E- 
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REFLECTIONS. 


hangs can . little doubt, now, in the mind of an attentive 
Reader, to whom the FouRTH BEASH in DAxIEL's prophecy 
{which we purpoſely left unexplained formerly) muſt be ap- 
plied: its characters we have noted; and they may, eaſily be 
juſtified, by enquiring—was the Roman commonwealth to its 
neighbours, to other ſtates, dreadful s terrible? ſtrong ex- 
ceedingly ? had it great iron teeth? i. e. was it a warlike, ra- 
pacious, predatory republic? Did it. devour ? break in pieces ? 
and what it could not itſelf devour, did its officers plunder ? 
waſte ? deſtroy, or pillage? i, e. It flamped the reſidue with its 
feet. Was it different from either of the former beaſts? i. e. 
as being a republic, not a monarchy : having ten horns, or dif- 
ferent forms of governing power z—at: Rome, and in its pro- 
vinces, &c. T | 

All which, and many other particulars, too long to be men- 
tioned, juſtify the application of this prophecy to the Roman 
Power, as ſucceeding the great empires named before it. 
Thus have we traced the general hiſtory of the world, to a 
period, at which it is highly proper we ſhould pauſe, becauſe, 
a new æra, and a new Courſe of events, is about to open upon 
us. At this period we contemplate (1) almoſt all the world 
forming one vaſt empire, and being, more, or leſs, under one 
authority; (2 the Temple of Janus ſhut, and peace reigning 
throughout. that government, (3) we ſee Aucusrus quietly 
ſettled in the throne; and holding the reins of government; 
and we know (4) that about this time, univerſal expectation 
was on tip-toe for ſome great perſonage, ſome univerſal king, 
to appear, and aſſume the dignity due to his ſtation. Here, 
therefore, begins the Chriſtian /Era: at the birth of CHRIST, 
under Auguſtus, all was peace: and though, certainly, CHRIST | 
did not appear as a king, claiming homage, not even as king 
of Judea, the country to which he was moſt intimately related; 
yet, his authority, and his inſtitutions, had great influence over 
all the kingdoms of the earth; even over the now all-power- 
ful Roman empire, whole fate we ſhall proceed to conſider. 
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412 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR» PART 11. 


But before we proceed to conſider the fate of Rome, it may 


perhaps be acceptable, to reflect on ſome particulars relating 
to the auguſt perſonage juſt mentioned—which we ſhall confine | 


to theſe ſimple ideas—WHERE, and WHEN, may we expect 
to find him ?—. e. adopting the prophetic accounts of him ? 
Me have formerly ſeen the propriety of circumſcribing Geo- 


graphy, by means of longitude and latitude z and of dividing 
| Chronology, by means of æras and dates; let us try the effect 


of ſomewhat of the ſame kind of procedure in the preſent in- 
ſtance :—as brief as poſſible— | 
I. Where may we expect him ? 
When only four families exiſted, after the deluge, one 
of thoſe families was choſen— SEM: but the poſterity of 
Shem becoming too. numerous for the purpoſe of identity—the 
branch of ABRAHAM was choſen:—then Isaac; then Ja- 


con; at length, DAvip was choſen :—and in his family we 


muſt expect The MEss AH; however, or wherever that fa- 
mily may be fituated, 

II. Wren may we expect him? 

Calculations, it may be expected, mould generally ad opt 
the mode in uſe at the time when they are given, therefore, 
before there was any fixed periods by which chronology 
could reckon, we cannot expect to find them uſed in prophecy : 
for this reaſon, no date occurs to which the event of this 
perſon's advent can be referred, during the days of Abraham, 
of Iſaac, of David, &c. becauſe, Chronological Aras, which 
are in effect combinations of years, were not in uſe till that of 
Nabonnaſſar, or the fall of Sardanapalus. A.M. 3478. Now, 
the mode of uſing this æra, was not popular, out of the country 
to which it referred: but, fo ſoon as the prophet DANIEL was 
brought into this country, and made acquainted with combina- 
tions of years, &c. as practiſed in Babylon, as marks of time, 
directly we have a date given, which determines a fixed period; 
and which numbers 70 weeks, i. e. of years: from the commiſ- 


fon of Artaxerxes Longimanus to Ezra, to reſtore the Jewiſh 


Mate, from which to Chriſt is 490 years: a time which cannot 
be much exceeded; becauſe, from Artaxerxes' laſt commiſſion 
(to Nehemiah) to regulate the Jewiſh ſtate ; 490 years, brings 
us to the deſtruction of the Jewiſh polity. 
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AuGusTUs, while he lived preſerved the empire in tolerable 
peace: and was the moſt favoured in this reſpeCt of any of the 
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f 
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Tus ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Roman Emperors. Died, A. D. 14, 


A. Di 


14. 


37. 
41. 
54. 
69. 


79. 


81.5 


98. 


Part II. No. 10. Q "their 


Tiberius ſucceeded : indolent and infamous. In | 


his reign, Anno 19, Jeſus Chrift was crucified ; and 
from this time, a new doctrine derived from him, be- 
gan to make great innovation, and ultimately over- 
threw the then eſtabliſhed religions, (i. e. Fudaiſin, 
which it ſuperſeded ; and Heatheniſm,'which it abo- 


liſhed) wherever its influence extended, which 


was chiefly in the weſt of Aſia, and the ſouth had 
eaſtern parts of Europe. | 

Caligula, effeminate and cruel. 

Claudius, ſet up by the army. 

Nero, cruel to a proverb. 

Otho, Vitellius, and Veſpaſi ian, who conquered 
Judea. 

Titus, ſtiled the delight of mankind. 

Domitian. 


The Roman emperors Nero, Diocleſian, and 
others, perſecuted the riſing religion with great fury; 


but uſually, Providence kept ſome places tolerable, 
while others were under trial, ſo that very rarely 


was any perſecution W ſpeaking general, at the 
ſame time. 

The empire deſcended in the branches of the family 
of Cæſar, the founder of it, till A. D. 96, when Do- 


mitian being ſlain, it was transferred to Nerva, an 
old general, who commanded the army in Gaul, who 


was not of the blood hitherto deemed royal. He was 
ſucceeded by Trajan. And now the ſoldiers feeling 
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A. D. 


their importance as having the power, of conferring 


the empire on whom they pleaſed, notwithſtanding . 


the ſenate and people retained the appearance of be- 
ſowing that dignity, they choſe, and then diſcarded— 
ſometimes in a very little while lew—thoſe whom 
they had promoted; and they became abſolute maſ- 


ters of the whole empire: which, under ſuch caprice, 


ſuffered accordingly. 
In the mean while, thoſe powers, which Rome had 


ſubdued, and thoſe which bordered on its extreme 
parts, took every opportunity of augmenting their 


on ſtrength, and of leſſening that of the Romans; 
to which the mal-adminiſtration of their govern- 


ments by the Roman officers, in the diſtant provinces, 
did not a little contribute. 5 
Conſtantine the Great ſucceeded his father Con- 


ſtantius, A. D. 306, vanquiſhed Maxentius, who 


was ſet up by the Prætorian guards, A. D. 312, was 


privately a chriſtian, favoured chriſtianity directly as 
ſettled in the government, and afterwards profeſſed 
it. He died, A. D. 337, leaving the empire among 


his three dannen Conſtantius, Conſtans. 


The greateſt change made in the government of 


Rome, was the removal of the royal reſidence from 


Rome to Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine; who, by 


this change, converted the empire into a body with 


two heads (whence the emblem of the Spread Eagle), 


for Rome retained much of dignity and power, though 
deprived of the royal preſence; and Conſtantinople 


acquired that which naturally accompanied the ſtate, 
and ſplendor of a court. 


3 
- 


361. 


The empire, as portioned among the ſons of Con- 
ſtantine, did not long continue divided into three 


parts; but was, by the misfortunes of the Con- 
ſtantine family, reduced to two brothers, and, 
centered in Julian, the nephew of Conſtantine the 


Great. 


361. 


Julian, the apoſtate, endeavoured all in his power 
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to reſtore heatheniſm—opened all the temples, &c. 
propoſed to build the Temple at Jeruſalgm : he rei gn- 
ed but two years; and his meaſures were quickly re- 
verſed after his death; his ſucceſſor profeſſing chriſ- 

tianity. | | 

379. Theodoſius I. ſurnamed the Great, by birth a 

Spaniard, aflociated, by Gratian, into the empire: a 

ſucceſsful defender of the ſtate againſt the nations 

around it. He left the empire between his two ſons, 
giving to Honorius, the weſt—to Arcadius, the Eaſt. 

From hence the entire ſeparation of the eaſtern 

and weſtern empires took place. | 


Tux EASTERN EMPIERE: 

If the eaſtern emperors had been a ſeries of able and active 
men, there is no ſaying, to what duration their power might 
have extended; but in contemplating them, we rather behold 
ſecurity iſſuing in voluptuouſneſs, and effeminacy, —riches 
and ſplendor becoming the enjoyments of thoſe, who both by 
precept and example, ſhould have infuſed jealous vigilance 
throughout their governments, to preſerve its ſtability; and 
nervous fortitude to enſure its ſtrength: a fine climate induced 
indolence; and the reputation of former ages preſumption ; 
each equally fatal to that energy which ſhould maintain the 
acquiſitions of empire. 

We are now to conſider Conſtantinople as the ſeat of go- 
vernment, whoſe territories comprehended—to the Eaſt, great 
part of Aſia to the weſt they were limited by the weſtern 
empire to the north, by nations never completely ſubdued 
by the Roman arms. In the eaſt, the empire was invaded b 
the remains of the Parthian powers; (or, the now Perſian do- 
minions), while in the north, it was expoſed to the ravages of 
neighbours it called barbarous. We ſhall notice a few of the 
principal events. | 1 


22 5 431. The 


1 116 THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTORs PART 11. 

4 A. D. A.] 
0 431. The third General Council at Epheſus, conſiſting of 3 0 
þ | biſhops, proclaimed by the emperor Theodoſius II. 

6 483. Martian ſeized the empire of Conſtantinople, but after 

1 ſome months quitted it. n a 

5 491. Anaſtaſius warred againſt Perſia. 

fa 509. Alamundar, a Saracen general, converted to chriſtianity, 100 
1 by Severus, biſhop of Antioch. 110 
p 519. Juſtin, firſt a ſwineherd, then a carpenter, then a ſoldier : : 

0 at laſt emperor. 

1 . 527. Juſtinian, nephew to Juſtin, publiſhed his Codex, or book 

6 of laws. By means of his general Beliſarius in Italy, 

bh regained ſome provinces. Silk-worms brought to 

0 Conſtantinople, from thence ſpread into Italy, &c. 

1 Died 565. We are now to conſider the empire as 

0 conſiderably weakened by wars without, by negligence 

f | within, by broils and jealouſies; and by eorruption of 

15 manners. 

4 602, Phocas murdered the emperor Mauritius, with all his 

1 children; the archbiſnop of Conſtantinople being 

i againſt him, he attached himſelf to the Pope of Rome, 

, 610. gave him ſupremacy, &c. over all other biſhops ; was 120. 
[t murdered by Heraclius. : ; 
1 The Perſians invade Syria, Aſia, Africa. 

q 622. Mahomet, in Arabia, broaches his doctrine, acquires 
1 power, aſſumes the regal dignity. His doctrine ſpreads 
|} throughout Arabia, &c. and lays the foundation of the 
i Saracen empire, Wenn ſoon extended over Babylon, 
18 &c. | 
Þ 634. Damaſcus taken by the Saracens. 
. 636. Jeruſalem taken by the Saracens, kept by them till A. D. 5 
1 1099. 5 
$1 They continue to infeſt the empire. | 


716. Leo Iconomachus (image hater), violent tumults and dic- 
| putes concerning images : : the Pope for, the Greeks 
againſt, them, | | 
755.1 perſecution of idolaters. An organ ſent from Con- 
| ſtantinople to king Pepin in France: the firſt ever 
{cen 
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ſeen in the weſt. For ſeveral centuries the Greek 
empire continued fluctuating, being weakened by the 
loſs of its Aftatic provinces, firſt by the Saracens, 
afterwards by the Turks, who weakened the Saracen. 
Government, and eſtabliſhed their own. 
1000. The Croiſades, for the recovery of the Holy Land, filled 
1100. the Greek emperors with no leſs fears than did the 
2 ravages of the Turks themſelves : inſomuch that the 
emperor did all he could to tranſport theſe chriſtian 
warriors through his dominions as faſt as poſſible 
not providing them neceſſaries, &c. By his negligence, . 
or treachery, many periſhed, During this period, 
Syria was the conſtant theatre of numberleſs actions, 
battles, ſieges, &c. and many hundred thouſand men on 
both ſides, - periſhed in the ſtruggle, for poſſeſſion of 
this. province: it muſt be owned, the rage for this 
religious war was exceſſive: but it is not eaſy to de- 
termine, whether if the Mahometans had not thus been 
oppoſed in Aſia, they could have been ſtopped- from 
entirely over-running Europe. 

1203. Conſtantinople was taken from the Greeks by the 
French and Venetians under Baldwin : but it was re- 
taken by the Paleologi, 1254. It continued in that 
family to 14.53, when Mahomet II. emperor of the 
Turks, took it by ſtorm, on Whitſunday: the em- 

peror periſhed in the breach, fightii:z valiantly—hay- 
ing been refuſed hy the people the necetlary money to 
pay his ſoldiers : though the Turks found in the city 
great riches, During the ſtorming, the people were led 
by fanatics in proceſſions, &c. in great ſtupidity. 

Thus ended the eaſtern empire, whoſe poſſeſſions were 
now tranſlated to the TURKS, 


OF 


THE GENERAL GENTEEL PRECEPTOR, = 
OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
Iti is generally agreed, that the Turks are of Scythian 


PART II. 


(or Tartarian) origin; or modern Partary is proba- 


bly the ſame with the eaſtern part of ancient Scy- 
thia. The Turcæ, a Scythian nation, are mentioned 
both by Pliny and Pomponius Mela; but what part 
of Scythia they poſſeſſed, is not eaſy to diſcover ; 
they led a rambling life, dwelling in tents, and mov- 
ing from place to place, with their flocks. 

The Turks were very little known till the eighth cen- 
tury, when they came down upon Georgia, and plun- 
dered that country. In 844, they penetrated to Ar- 
menia Major, where they fixed; and this country ob- 
tained the name of Turcomania. About 1000, the 
ſultan of Perſia being reduced very low, by the Sa- 
racen caliph of Babylon, made an alliance with the 
Turks, who ſent 3000 men to his aſſiſtance, under 
the command of Tangrolipix, by which the ſultan ob- 
tained a ſignal victory; but Tangrolipix not being re- 
warded as he expected, occaſioned a war between theſe 
allies, wherein Tangrolipix defeated Mahomet, the 
Perſian ſultan, and killed him in battle, and thereby 
became ſultan of Perſia. But the Turks, who were 
pagans at their coming into Perſia, had converſed ſo 
long with the Saracens, as to incline to their religion; 


and Tangrolipix, on his acceſſion to the Perſian throne, 


profeſſed himſelf a Mahometan, without which com- 
pliance, poſſibly, it might have been difficult to eſtab- 
liſh his empire. Tangrolipix afterwards marched 


againſt the caliph of Babylon, whom he defeated and 


killed; but attempting the conqueſt of Arabia, he 
did not meet with the fame ſucceſs; whereupon he 
turned his arms towards Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia, 
and made a conſiderable progreſs in the conqueſt of it. 
The Turks remained ſovereigns of Perſia till about 
1260, when another ſwarm of Tartars, or Scythians, 

broke into Perſia, and reduced the Turks very low, 


ſeizing Perſia, Aſſyria, and the Leſſer Aſia. There 


were, 
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were, at this time, two great Turkiſh families in 
Perſia, viz. the Selzuccian, of which Tangrolipix 
was, and the Ogyzian. The Selzuccian family was 
entirely ſuppreſſed by the Tartars ; but Ottoman, who 
deſcended from the Ogyzian family, being an enter- 
prizing prince, from ſmall beginnings, reſtored his 
family, and the "Turkiſh nation, to their former gran- 
deur, making himſelf mafter of Nice and Prula, and 
the beſt part of Aſia Minor: from him the empire 
obtained the name of Ottoman; and from him the 


preſent Grand Seignior deduces his pedigree. 


Tur WESTERN EMPIRE. 


395. Honorius, in the weſt, ſucceeded his father Theodo- 


fius :—under this prince the barbarous nations ravag- 
ed Italy in ſucceſſion: Alaric, king of the Goths, 
plundered Rome and Italy, then Attila, the Hun ; then 
Genſeric, the Vandal; who carried many thouſand 
ſlaves to Africa. nn and depoſitions followed 
rapidly; till the empire, which had begun in Auguſ- 
tus, ended in Auguſtulus, A. D. 475. 


Theodoric, king of the Oſtrogoths, became king of 


Italy, died 526. 


After the death of Theodoric, Juſtinian, emperor of the 
eaſt, by means of his general Beliſarius, re- united part 


of Italy to his empire; but 'T otila, about 547, in the 
abſence of Beliſarius, took ſeveral cities, and among 
them Rome : which he plundered, and almoſt deſtroyed: 
He was at length killed by Narſes, another of Juſti- 
nian's generals; but Narſes, thinking himſelf lighted 
at court, invited the Lombards, a people of Germany, 
into Italy, of which they remained maſters of the 
north-weſt, near 200 years; and from them Lom- 
bardy takes its name. 


Aſtulphus, the laſt king but one of the Lombards, took 


N and expelled the eaſtern emperor from Italy, 


A. D. 
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A. D. 755, he proceeded to beſiege Rome, but the 
Pope calling in Pepin, king of France, he compelled 
Aſtulphus to ſurrender Ravenna to the Pope; his ſuc- 
ceſſor, Didier, infringing this agreement, Charlemagne, 
ſon of Pepin, took him priſoner, and ended the king- 
dom of the Lombards. From the deſtruction of the 
Lombards we date the ſovereignty of the Pope. 


Tus PAPAL SOVEREINT v. 


We have ſeen Rome riſe by degrees to univerſal monarchy, 
and exerciſe authority over the kings of the earth ; but we are 


now to obſerve her exerciſing a new kind of monarchy, not 


temporal, but ſpiritual ; and a new kind of authority, not only 
over this world, but-over the future and inviſible ſtate. | 
When Conſtantine removed the ſeat of government from 
Rome, that city was governed, as to civil concerns, by the pro- 
per officers; as to eccleſiaſtical matters, by its own biſhop, 


who, as filling the ſee of the imperial city, conceived of his 


epiſcopal character as imperial alſo : nor was he ſingular in this, 
for the biſhop of Conſtantinople diſputed with him this 


prerogative, and the biſhop of Alexandria was equally high 
minded, The principal biſhops of the empire at this time, 


were the archbiſhops of Rome, Conſtantinople, Antioch, and 


Alexandria, to which was added Jeruſalem, on account of its 


ſanity. * 

Phocas, emperor of the eaft, gave the title of CEcumenical 
Biſhop to Boniface III. biſhop of Rome, from whence he claim- 
ed precedency, but he could claim precedency onl Ye The eaſtern 


parts never admitted his authority; nevertheleſs, in the weſtern 


parts of Chriſtendom, the biſhop of Rome gradually acquired 
power, firſt by the influence of opinion, then by the exerciſe 
of authority, as opportunity offered, to which the diviſions 
of Europe into ſeveral new kingdoms, greatly contributed. In 
the fifth century, the biſhops on this ſide the Alps began to 


viſit whether from ſuperſtition, or devotion, the ſepulchres of 
St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome: this cuſtom the biſhop of 
Rome 
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Rome encouraged—then required and then enforced: beſide 
this, the opinion of this biſhop was occaſionally aſked by 
thoſe of the later churches in the recent kingdoms— this alſo 
was by the Pope promoted into a cuftom—and at length his 
opinion was advanced into decrees. | 

In the eighth century, the monks and clergy were greatly 
depraved and dehauched. An Engliſh friar, named Winifred, 
(afterwards Boniface), zealouſly attempted to reform them z 
and received a commiſſion from the Pope for this purpoſe : in 
return, he every where increaſed the influence of the Roman 
. Biſhop, and, where he regulated the clergy, did not forget wh 
intereſt of. the holy ſee. 

We have ſeen by what means the Pope becaine ſovereign of 
Ravenna, and the other temporal dominions of the church; 
certainly the acquiſitiori of theſe countries contributed greatly 
to the eſtabliſhment of his power. Thus the Pope became a 
leading character, not only in Italy, but among the LO: of 
Chriſtendom. 

But a great part of the papal influence, though it did not 
ariſe from, yet it was confirmed by, the Croiſ:des iu the ele- 
venth century: for the Pope being very active, aſſuming a for- 
wardneſs, ſending his emiſſaries to preach the merit of theſe 
undertakings ; and his badges of the croſs, to be worn by thoſe 
who engaged in them; he acquired ſuch a lead and precedence, 
as enabled him to ſecure his own dominion over the minds of 
thoſe who at this period did not ſtudy learning, arts, religion, 
or policy, but arms only. The church too, gradually, acquired 
riches with its ſtrength, and numbers of eccleſiaſtics, &c. at 
entering on their religious profeſſions, gave up their property 
to the church. Thus the chief cauſes of the ſpiritual power of 
Rome, reſolve themielves into, (I.) The abſence of the civil 
ſovereign. (2.) The celebrity of the imperial city. (3.) Its 
ſuppoſed ſanctity. (4.) The revolutions of Europe. (5.) 
Dextrous improvement of opportunity. (6.) The reception 
of temporal ſovereignty. (7.) The almoſt monopoly of learn- 
ing. (8.) The intereſts of great numbers attached to it (g.) 
The exertion of authority over opinion. (10.) The factions 
and jealouſies of the various ſtates which compriſed the Romiſh 
communion. 
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But the Popes did not uniformly poſlels their authority, tt to 
its full extent: ſometimes, they were. forced to abate much of 
it; and ſometimes, they were perſons ſo unworthy of, any, even 
of temporal, ſovercignty, that all, even of their own commu- 
nion, were ſcandalized at their exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical func. 
tions. Thoſe who groſsly offended againſt diſcipline themſclves, 
were ill qualified to adminiſter diſcipli ine to others. | 

Me ſhould remark alſo, that the papacy was greatly hurt by 
ea! oppoſitions of the moſt violent kinds, between rival 
Popes; by ſchiſms, by the removal of the ſeat of the papacy 


from Rome to Avignon, and by other concurring circumſtances; 


among which, the general ſpread of learning, whereby Rome 
was no longer the monopoliſt of knowledge, the doctrines of 
the reformation, which deprived her, of ſundry valuable por- 


tions of her eſtate, and the extenſion of commerce, whereby 


other parts acquired riches, independent of the church, may be 
conſidered as of no little avail in leſſening the papal influence, 


; REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES IN THE PAPACY, 
A.D. 3 * 
152. Hyginus ordered the conſecration of churches: Allo 
5 godfathers at baptiſm. | 
2.5 . Cornelius Novatian at the fame time: a Ki. | 
296. Marcellinus—apoſtatiſed under Diocleſian's perſecution; 
| but repented, and was martyred. 
314. Sylveſter expelled by Maxentius—reftored by C Conſtan- 
a tine. Council of Nice, 318. 
440. Leo dexterouſly preſerves Rome from total deltruction 
1 by Attila: and by Genſeric. 
555. Pelagius—added the maſs to the office for commemorat- 
| ing the dead; ordered heretics to be killed. 
590. Gregory the Great introduced i many doctrines, invo- 
I | cations, luſtrations, proceſſions, &. &c. 
617. Boniface V. made churches ſfanRuaries for criminals. 
687. Sergius, his former name was Bocco de Porco (ſwine's 
ſnout), this he changed to Sergius ; ; whence aroſe the 
cuſtom of the new. made pope  alfuming a new name. 


754. Ste- 
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754. Stephen II. received the exarchate of Ravenna, from 
Pepin, king of France. The firſt, pope 4 on 
ſhoulders. 
852. Pope Joan, or John VIII. an Enoliſh W the 
. ſtory is doubted by moſt writers, even Proteſtants— 
yet 'was formerly admitted by many | Catholics: and 
| may be true. 
907. Sergius III. impriſoned his predeceſſor; ; ſeized the papal 
| chair by force; threw into the Tiber the corpſe of 
| pope Formoſus, formerly his rival. 
1034. Benedict IX. procured the chair by force, and bribery : 
led a ſcandalous life: was ſeveral times depoſed and 
reſtored : ſold the chair to Gregory VI. but reſumed 
his pretenſions. Two others alſo uſurped the chair at 
the ſame time. The twentieth ſchiſm. 
1073. Gregory VII. excommunicated the peter! died in 
eie 
1144. Lucius II. promotes the Croiſades. 
1154. Adrian IV. an Engliſhman, died choaked by a fly. 
11 50. Alexander III. had continual wars with the emperor 2 
compelled the emperor to ſubmit: ſet his foot upon 
the emperor's neck, repeating the paſſage thou 
| ſhalt tread upon ſcorpions and adders.” 
1191. Celeſtine III. upon crowning the emperor, ſtruck off 
the crown again with his foot. 
1199. Innocent III. firſt appointed auricular confeſſion. 
1254. Alexander IV. Italy diſtracted by the factions of the 
Guelphs and the Gibbelines: the pope for the firſt, the 
emperor for the latter. | 


1305. THE SEE REMOVED FROM ROME TO AVIGNON. 
Clement V. a Frenchman ; reſided at Avignon in 


France; as did his ſucceſſors for ſeventy years: which 
the Romans called the Babyloniſh Captivity. 
1377. Gregory XI. returned the papal chair to Rome : excom- 
municated the Florentines. 
1410. John XXIII. depoſed by a council called at Conſtance, 
KA | by 
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by the emperor 1415; the pope taken priſoner z and 
afterwards reduced to be biſhop of Freſcati. 

1513. Leo X. his indulgencies reprobated by Luther—whence 
: the reformation, 


1523. Clement VII. inſulted the emperor Charles V. who ene 


and beſieged him in Rome; and took him priſoner. 
Excommunicated Henry VIII. of England - who, in 
return ſeceded from the ſee. 


1544. Paul III. convened the council of Trent; eſtabliſhed 


the inquiſition, and the jeſuits. 


1559. Pius IV. ended the council of Trent. 5 
1572. Gregory XIII. reformed the calendar; returned public 


thanks for the maſſacre of the proteſtants at Paris. 
I585. Sixtus V. the ſon of a cottager : left behind a great cha- 
rater : having been very vigilant in his government, 
1591. In one year and four months, four popes were elected 
and died. 
1769. Clement XIV. called the proteſtant pope; being a man 
moderate in his principles, 
1775. Pius VI. the preſent pope. 
The Roman writers relate, that Peter was biſhop of 
Rome 24 years: that no pope ever equalled that length 
of time, though ſome have entered their 24th year: 
this may be accounted for by remarking, that they are 
not elected to the chair till they are well advanced in 
life. They fay further, that no pope ever will exceed 
the years of Peter, 
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The Germans ſo well defended their frontiers againſt the 
Romans, that the latter thought proper to make the 
Rhine and the Danube the boundaries of their empire ; 
where they built forts; &c. for defence : notwithſtanding 


400. which, in 1cfs than an bundred years after Conſtantine, 
to the Franks, Burgundians, Almains, and other German 
500. nations, paſſed the Rhine, invaded Gaul, Rhetia, &c. 


but the Franks prevailing over the reſt, eſtabliſhed 
their government in Germany, France, and Italy, un- 
der Charlemagne: till whoſe time, Germany was never 
under the dominion of one ſovereign. 

Charlemagne (or the Great) was ſon of Pepin, king of 
France, born 747. On the death of Pepin, in 768, 
ſhared his dominions, with his brother, after whoſe 
death, he aſſumed the whole, notwithſtanding his bro- 
ther left a ſon, who with his mother, fled to Deſide- 
rius, king of Lombardy; Charles purſued them, de- 
feated Deſiderius; over-run Italy, and Rome; the 
pope crowned bim emperor at Rome on irie 


day 800. anointed him, &c. but, as the emperor re- 


ſided in Germany, the pope, in his abſence, managed 
Italy. Charles died, A. D. 8 14. was buried at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


$14. Ludovicus, or Lewis, ſucceeded his father; cron | 


emperor by the pope, at Rheims, in France. 
840. 
try. 
Lewis II. conquered Sclavonia. 
Charles the Fat,—France being end by the Nor- 
mans, he compounded with them—gave them Nor- 


mandy. 
Arnolph, took Rome by ſtorm. Stephen v. pope. 


Henry, ſurnamed Auceps (the hawker), told the pope he 
did not need his confirmation: defended the empire 


855. 
879. 


888. 
919. 


without; 


- 


Lotharius having reigned 15 years, retired into a monaſ- 
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without; compoſed it within; fortified, and peopled, 
| the towns: inſtituted tournaments, &. 
984. Otho III. an infant of ten years of age. A very wiſe 
prince, inſtituted the cuſtom of electing the emperor 
by a majority of ſeven electors. 


. 1902, Henry II. choſen by the electors, vanquiſhed the Sara- 


cens, in Italy: alſo, the Wendiſh forces, who had 
over-run great part of Germany; was ſcrupulouſly 
continent, yet jealous, 


2086. Henry IV. an infant; the pope oppoſed him : RE 


him enemies, and procured his depoſition ; after he 
had reigned 50 years, and fought 62 battles: he was 
reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that he begged a prebendary, 


for ſubſiſtence, in the church of Spire, which himſelf 


had founded; but was denied it by the biſhop. 

1152. Frederic, ſurnamed Barbareſſa, (red-beard), was hum- 
bled, and inſulted by the pope—was drowned, while 
bathing in a river in the Holy Land. 

About this time, the factions between the emperor and 
the pope were very bloody, and occaſioned great con- 
' fuſions in Germany and Italy, for many years; till 


1273. Rodolph, Earl of Hapſburgh, was unanimouſly elected 


to the empire, and confirmed by the pope: from him 
the preſent Auſtrian family derives. He created his 
ſon arch-duke of Auſtria, who was after wards em- 


peror. 


1308. Henry VII. celebrated for wiſdom, valor, temper, md 


deyotion: was poiſoned by a Franciſcan monk, with 
the conſecrated elements. A terrible famine in Ger- 
many after his death. 

1411, Sigiſmund, repreſented as brave, pious, and learned; 
yet ſuffered John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, to be 
condemned, and burnt, by the council of Conſtance, 
though he had granted them a paſſport— this ſo exaſ- 
perated the Huſſites of Bohemia, that they took arms, 
and under the command of -Ziſca, dejeated his forces 

in fourteen battles, 


1440. Free 


15 


16 


16 


16. 


5 16: 


160 


170 
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1440. Frederic IV. duke of Auſtria, married Leonora, daugh- 
ter of Alphooſus, king of Portugal; hereby uniting 

the houſes of Spain and Auſtria, reigned 53 years. 
149 3. Maximilian married Mar , daughter ; and hei reſs of Charles 
dukeè of Burgundy, os territories hereby centered 


in the houſe of Auſtria. He was engaged in perpe= 
tual wars: always carried his coffin with him ; ſome 


fay, leſs : as A meme nto mori, than as having 2 4 tiealufd 
concealed in it. 

I 519. Charles — ſurnamed the Gent archduke of Auſtria, 

ſon to Philip of Spain, grandſon to Maximilian, pro- 

cured Luther's doctrine to be condemned; but did 

not injure his perſon. Proteſtants firſt ſo named in 


his reign. Victorious in 70 battles. Had the pope 


and the king of France priſoners at one time. Drove 

the Turks from the ſiege of Vienna. After a reigh of 

38 years, retired to a convent to enjoy tranquillity. 

1619. Ferdinand II. a bloody war in Germany with the Pro- 

teſtants; it laſted 30 years. 

1637. Ferdinand III. The treaty of W eſtphalia (or Mun- 

ſter) compoſed the differences of this reign. 

1658, Leopold. Inſurrections in Hungary, invaſion of Flan- 
ders by the French; who alfo ſurpriſed Straſburg... 

1683. Vienna beſieged by the Turks, from July 14 to Sept. 

| 12, when it was relieved, the Turkiſh camp foreed, 
&c. greatly owing to the good conduct of John $0- 
bieſki, king of Poland, with 24,000 horſe. 

1697. Prince Eugene obtained a complete victory over the 
Turks ; they loſt 30,000 men, the "En viſter, the 
camp, &cc. 


1700. During this century, various wars with various ſucceſs 


againſt France, the Turks, Pruſſia, &c. 
Maria Antoinette, the archducheſs of Auſtria, married 
to the dauphin of France, afcerwards Louis XVI. 


with deſign to heal the differences, that for fo many 


centuries had involved the houſes of Auſtria and 
Bourbon in blood. In 1793, was beheaded at Paris, 
by the revolutionary government. 
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FRANCE p 


GA was always as, and for the moſt part fruitful : 
but i its people were always fickle, always divided, and always 


tary fame, and from hence he became maſter of the world. 
Gaul continued near 500 years under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans. But A. D. 420, it was ſubdued by the Goths, who 
over-run the ſouth, while the Burgundians over-run the north, 


At laſt, the Franks, a nation of Germans, ſeized it, and ſet- 


tled in it, giving it their own name. Clovis was properly 
the firſt king who reigned in France. A. D. 486. 
The throne has been filled by three families. 
The Merovignian, from 431 to 743. 
The Carlovignian, from 751 to 986. 
The Capetine, 987 to the preſent time. 
Clovis paſſed the Rhine from Germany, took Soiſſons, &e. 


alter a time profeſſed Chriſtianity: was ambitious, and cruel. 


Died 511. His four ſons ſhared his dominions. a 

During the exaltation of his race, we read of many barba- 
rities, diviſions, and diſtractions; of almoſt conſtant wars, 
and of correſponding diſtreſſes. 


A.D. | 
638. Dagobert dying, left minors his two ſons, Clovis 
II. to whom he gave Neuſtria and Burgundy; and 
Sigebert II. whom he conſtituted king of Auſtraha. 
During this minority, the mayors of the palace aſſumed 
ſovereignty, and being poſſeſſed of the king's perſon, 
and of great influence, left but a ſhadow of power to 
the crown (Ega was mayor of the palace to Clovis, and 
Pepin to Sigebert) theſe officers occaſionally influenced, 
and occaſionally oppoſed, the kings, till at length, they 
633 forced king Thierry to make Pepin duke of Auſtraiia, 
Duke Pepin being attacked by Giſſemar, mayor of the 


palace to Thierry, returned the violence; Paris opened 
| her 


at variance; this contributed much to facilitate the conqueſt of 
| this country by the Romans. Here Cæſar acquired his mili- 


FI. 


n 
e 


Loe 
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her gates to bim! : and Pepin afumed the aukoriey of the 
ſtate: yet giving the title of king to Thierry, and after- 
ward to his ſons, but admitting neither to the admi- 
niſt ration of government. Pepin ſaw his two ſons mur- 
dered by the nobility ; yet he made his grandſon mayor 
of the palace, though but an infant. 

Charles Martel is the next famous mayor of the pa- 
lace : a dignity which he acquired by vanquiſhing his 
ſovereign ; he defeated the Saracens in Languedoc, in a 
great battle, killing (according to French hiſtorians) 

732. 300,000 men; from whence he acquired repute as the 
ſaviour of ee During che height of his fame, 
king Thierry died; and Charles aſſumed che title of duke 
of France; and governed under that title, or as mayor 
of the palace. Died 741. 

The government was divided between his two ſons 
| | Carloman and Pepin : Carloman reſigned, and retired.to 
HD a monaſtery ; whereby Pepin became ſole ruler, and af- 
1 ter ſome management of the nobility, and by the friend- 
| ſhip of the pope, he was confirmed as king; the pope 

afterwards, being preſſed by Aſtolphus, king of Lom- 
bardy, fled to France; Pepin. vanquiſhed Aſtolphus, 
and gave the exarchate of Ravenna to the pope ; which 
768. Charlemagne eſtabliſhed. Pepin left two ions, Charles 
(afterward Magnus) and Carloman, who died 771, 
leaving a widow and two ſons; theſe fled to Didier, or 
Deſiderius, king of Lombardy, whither Charles pur- 
ſued th em; defeated Didier, and aſſumed the whole ſo- 
vereignty. He was conſtantly engaged in ſettling by 
arms the revolts of various provinces, he forced the 
| Saxons to receive chriſtianity, he protected the pope, was 
$00. crowned by him at Rome, and in him was revived the 
title of Roman emperor (i. e. of the weſt) ; his fame 
was extenſive even to Perſia, &c. he promcted learning, 
was an active warrior, and ruler, Died 814. 
814. Lewis, his fon, ſucceeds. 
828, The Saracens very troubleſome. 


Part II. No, 10. IT 840. Lo- 
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i 840. 'Lothaire—inteſtine diviſions in F rance ; divides the 


kingdom among, his three ſons. 


884. France united again under Charles the Groſs, who 


purchaſes the abſence of the Normans, 


898. Charles the Simple, who yields Normandy to the Nor- 


mans, commanded by Rollo. 
The emperor of Germany, about this time, 8 
elective; whereby the two kingdoms become diſtinct. 
Much internal diſquiet for many years. 
954. Lothaire, a prince without territories: therefore he at- 
tempted thoſe of others. 
986. Lewis V. reigned one year and three months, ſuppoſed 


to be poiſoned. : 


987. Hugh Capet aſſumes the throne, and begins a new line 


of kings. He was general of the armies, of great poſ- 
ſeſſions, ſettled the prom eſtabliſhed _— 
ty. 

996. Robert, the ſon of Hugh, perſecuted the ie 
ho refuſed to accept popery. _ | 

1031. Henry: educated William, afterwards conqueror of 
England. 

1060. Philip—the Suat for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and to aſſiſt Alexis, the Greek emperor, the armies 

1096. amounted to 800,000 men: of whom few returned to 
relate their misfortunes. 

1108, Lewis VI. wars between France and England, 

137: Lewis VII. viſited the tomb of Thomas a Becket, at 
Canterbury, 1996 to ſolicit the health of his ſon Phi- 


lip. 


1180. Philip engages in a led with Richard, king of Eng- 
land—enmity between them—returns home practiſes 


againſt king Richard, while abſent—wars between them; 


after Richard's death, over-runs his eſtates in France, 


1202, Normandy, &c. verſbrats the Albigenſes ; the Pope 
gives England to this prince—but he could not take it. 
1223. Lewis VIII. war againſt England, 


1220, Lewis IX. an infant, the kingdom ruled by the queen 


mother 


12 
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1248. 


1207. 


1285. 
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mother Blanche —engages in a 1 is taken priſorier 

by the Mahometans in Egypt, is ranſomed, returns, July 
1254, ſettles his kingdom, engages. again againſt the - 
Mahometans at Tunis, 1270. Died, Aug. 25, in his 

camp, is ſurnamed St. Louis. | 

Philip III. the Sicilian veſpers: i. e. the white of the 
French in Sicily, where they governed with great deſ- 
potiſm, murdered, Eafter-ſunday. in the evening, 1282, 
at the ringing of the veſper-beli—or bell for evening 
prayers. The king of Arragon having promiſed his 
protection to Sicily, Philip invaded Amme died, 
in diſtreſs, during his retreat. 

Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, reſiſts and quarrels with 
the pope: calls a council, is excommunicated by the 
pope; who dies by ill treatment; ſeizes Flanders, receives 
the pope into Avignon, aboliſhes the knights templars, 
who, from a kind of militia- guard to the croifaders, had 
become immenſely numerous, rich, haughty, and i impious. 


1314. Lewis X. 


1316. 


1350. 


Philip VI. ſummoned the king of England, Edward III. 

to do homage for Guienne; was offended at his ſtate: 
moſt deſtructive wars between them; Edward aſſumes 
the arms of France, invades France, deſtroys Philip's 
fleet (30,000 men) in the Scheldt : on the point of a bat- 
tle, king Philip's ſiſter Jane (reputed a ſaint) obtains a 
truce for. two years. War again; loſes the battle of 
Creſſy 1346, loſes Calais 1347. 

John II. war with England, loſes ſeveral provinces, 
loſes the battle of Poitiers, Where he is taken priſoner by 
the Black Prince, and brought to England : France, in 
the mean time, being in great diſtreſs, by a treaty is li- 
berated; but his ſon, who was a hoſtage, eſcaping, John 
returned voluntarily to England in his ſtead ; died in the 
Savoy at London, 1363. 


1364. Charles V. involved in war, creates diſputes between 


his enemies, and profits by them. 


8 2 1380. Charles 
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1401. 
148 3 Charles VIII. marries the princeſs of Bretagne againſt 
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1380. Charles VI. often intends to invade England; falls 
7392. mad, and continues ſo, with intervals; a diſtracted court: 


1409. A civil war: aſſaſſinations; and cue miſery. 
1415. 


France invaded by Henry V. of Eogland, who wins the 

battle of Agincourt : and ſeveral provinces. | 

horn Charles VII. recovers much of Franee, by means of 
the Maid of Orleans, or Joan d'Arc, who promiſed to 
crown the king at Rheims, and accompliſhed it; 3 but 
was taken by the Engliſh, and burnt 1430. | 

1437. Plague and famine added to war. | 

Eewis XI. corrupts the Engliſh court by his money. 


her will, to ſecure the deſcent of that province into his 

1493. family. Invades Italy, enters Rome by torch- light, and 
ſeizes it; over- runs Naples, &c. rapidly, and as rapidly 
loſes his conqueſts. 


1408. Louis XII. invades Italy, divides Naples with the Spa- 


niards, which occaſions a war between them; the F rench 
expelled from Italy; war againſt England. 

1574. Francis invades Italy; fights the Swiſs ; but ills” 

1518, peace. Again invades Italy, is taken priſoner, and car- 


1523. ried to Madrid; is liberated; various events of peace 


1545. and war; burns ſeyeral towns in France on account of 
religion. 

1547. Henry II. Calais taken from the e Engliſh; the king 
killed by a ſplinter from a lance, broken in a tourna- 
ment. 8 | 

1559. Francis II. Civil wars. | 

1560. Charles IX. Debates on religion—eivil wars between 

proteſtants and papiſts. 

The famous St. Bartholomew's maſſacre at Paris 
which was ſpread, by meſſengers, over all the kingdom; 
100,000 proteſtants flain: the king's horrors of cone 
ſcience very great afterwards, 

Henry III. was ſeated on the throne of Poland ; aac 
was there fo acceptable to the people, that he ſtole away 
from thence by night, WS he ſhould be refuſed per- 

miſſion 


1571. 


N 


LY 


Y 


1715 
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miſſion to return to France; _ fled as from an enemy. 
be league produces: a civil. war; 8 an * king 
is aſſaſſinated. Rs 
Henry IV. educated. a . W in Aris. for the 
proteſtants, profeſſes popery, for reaſons of ſtate; war 
Mill with the league. This king a great favourite in 
1598. France; he publiſhed the edict of Nantz, whereby the 
= proteſtants were allowed their religion, and Wer conn 
1 The king allaflinated, f 11350 10 


* 


„9 


protefiants—who loſe - towns. 

1627. Aſſembles the Notables; takes Rochelle from the pra- 
teſtants; and, by the management of See Richelieu, 

the crown becomes arbitrary. 5 
1638. Lewis XIV. born, after twenty years of barrenneſs in 
the queen, and ſuppoſed impotency in the king. 
104.3. Lewis XIV. has wars in Flanders, in ermany; 
ended by the peace of Munſter; rules his parliaments; 
civil war; raifes the power and reputation of France; 


_ duels ſuppreſſed; trade encouraged, arts and ſciences- 


1685. promoted; the Netherlands over- run; Paris ornamented; 
2 perſecution of the proteſtants, after revoking the edict 
1688. ho Nantz. A confederacy againſt France: 
Lewis ſupports king James II. of England, an 

Ag William III. his wars involve him in greatdiſtrefſes; 

of which he feels the conſequences,” and which he „ el 
before his death: when France was in deep diſtreſs. 


i715. Lewis XV. being only fix years of age, the 3 


was governed by the regent, duke of Orleans; in whoſe 

time the famous Miſſiſippi ſcheme, ruined thouſands; the 
plague raged at Marſeilles; the court: and parliament diſ- 
agreed; and much miſery pervaded the kingdom: the 
clergy diſputed againſt ſubmiſſion to the bull Unigenitus, 
ſent from the pope. | 
1753, War with England, by which France is a conſiderable 
loſer. 

1774. Lewis XVI. declares war againſt England, for the 


1777. purpoſe of rendering North America independent of 
England: 
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England: the expences ruin his finances, to reſtore 
1787. which, he calls the notables, and afterwards the ſtates 
general, who aſſuming extraordinary powers, rule the 


court, the parliaments, and the kingdom; and after va- . | 
rious changes, produce a revolutionary government, in 98 
which the king ſuffers beheading by the guillotine, Jan. 1 
21, 1793. The queen, and a great proportion of the 
nobility and clergy, ſuffer alſo: all are proſcribed; and St 
thouſands of natives fly their country. France woe 

in war againſt almoſt all its neighbours. . 

c 

TTT peo 
„ 0 va e ing 
The principal periods which deſerve notice in the hiſtory of cau 
nur 


France, are, (1) When the mayors of the palace governed, in 
ſpite of the king. (2) When Normandy, &c. being held by 7 
England, cauſed perpetual wars. (3) When France having by 


wireſted moſt of theſe parts from England, invaded Italy re- = 9" 
peatedly. (4) The affaffinations of its kings. (5) The ci- "I wit 
vil wars reſpecting religion, which were very deſtructive 1 at 
witneſs that in which Rochelle was taken, 1628, in which the 
town, out of 18,000 citizens, only 5, ooo ſurrendered, and £1] the 
they had lived without bread thirteen weeks. Theſe wars de- = ſen 
ſtroyed 1,000,000 of people; coſt 150,000,000 in pay to the MM ene 
ſoldiers: nine cities, 400 villages, 20,000 churches, 2000 mo- bit; 
naſteries, 10,000 houſes, were burnt, or razed to the ground. b ert 
(6) The ſplendor of Louis XIV. and afterwards his diſtreſſes. 5 15 

And certainly the no leſs remarkable, and bloody revolution, 1 
which late years have witneſſed, and which our eyes have be- 4 out 
Held; which future hiſtorians may ſtudy to relate, but whoſe 9 - 9 
horrors no pen ean adequately deſcribe. Me 
RE: M ci 
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S LA 
® Spain was long a province of the Roman empire; but, be- 
ing a diſtant province, was often preſerved in peace, when much 
of that empire was diſturbed by war: yet when the weſtern 
empire declined, the Vandals and their aſſociates invaded, and 
gradually conquered, Spain. | 

This country preſents two principal epochs, which deſerve 
our attention, (I.) When much of it was over-run by the 
Moors from Africa; and after 700 years, the expulſion of this, 
people. (2.) The diſcovery of America; whoſe riches, ſeem- 
ingly ſo certain of enriching Spain, have yet failed to do it; be- 
cauſe {1.) it has drained Spain of inhabitants, by the great 
number of adventurers, who have quitted their native country: 
(2) much of the precious metals imported have been engroſſed 
by great families, or transferred to the church, where they are 
ornamental only. (3) The idea of getting riches ſuddenly, and 
without labour, has rendered the Spaniards idle and lazy: or, 
at leaſt, has increaſed their natural indolenee : (4) therefore, 
the ſpecie they receive from America, they immediately pay to 
the merchants of thoſe countries which furniſh the goods they 
ſend to America in exchange for it—T hus Spain being weak- 
ened by the expulſion of many thouſands of induftrious inha- 
bitants, by the voluntary exile of others, and by the non-ex- 
ertion of thoſe at home, fails of enjoying that vigour, of which 
it naturally might be ſuppoſed capable. 

There are other periods in the hiſtory of Spain, which we 
ought not to overlook : the acquiſition of Portugal, which, 
from a kingdom, became a province, and its revolt, when, 
from a province, it became a ſeparate kingdom: alſo, the ſe- 
ceſſion of the Netherlands, of which a conſiderable part main- 
tained their independence, and became a great maritime power: 
to the injury both of Spain, and of Portugal, then under its 
government. 


550. The 


136 


A. D. 
350. The Vandals, Suevi, &c. after many bloody battles, 
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to wreſted Spain from the Weſtern Empire, and divided it 


650. among them: but they were expdlled by the SO Eu- 


ric took all except Galicia. 


667. King Roderic having violated the daughter of Count 


Julian, governor of part of Africa, and of that part of 


Spain oppoſite to it; the count, in revenge, excited the 


— 


* 


Saracens of Africa to invade Spain; theſe defeated Ro- 


deric, overſet the empire of the Goths, and conquered 
the country: the chriſtians retiring to the mountains; 


from whence, with various ſucceſs, they maintained al- 
moſt continual wars. 


8335. The chriſtian provinces of Spain were united into one 


+ family: but the king, Sanctius, dying, left his king- 
dom among bis four fons; whence aroſe war between 
them; and inteſtine troubles, which laſted for ſeveral 
generations. 


1340. A battle, in which the Moors loſt 200,000 men, the 


Spaniards 25,000. 


1442. Henry IV. being incapable of begetting children, hired 


Bertrand Curva to lie with the Queen; whoſe ſpurious 
daughter Joan, Henry proclaimed heireſs to the crown; 


the nobles of Spain affociated, put an image of Henry on 


the ſcaffold, formally accuſed it, and having tripped it 
of its ornaments, threw it off the ſcaffold, wad proclaim - 
ed Alfonfo, brother of F wn which occaſioned 
dreadful bloodſhed. 


Ferdinand, ſon of- John II. king of Arragon, married 
Henry's ſiſter, Iſabella; and this couple, at length, ſuc- 


ceeding both to Caſtile and-to Arragon, from hence be- 
gan the ſplendor of the Spaniſh nation. 


1478. At this time the famous inquiſition was firſt inſtituted 


1481. 


againſt Jews and Moors, who, profeſſing chriſtianity, 


returned to, or privately practiſed, their former religion. 
The king undertook an expedition againſt the Moors 
1483. of Granada, which laſted ten years: Grand was taken, 


and the kingdom of the Moors in Spain ended, after 
| having 
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1492. having ſtood 700 years. Ferdinand, to oi this con- 

queſt, baniſhed 170, oo0 families of Jews and Moors; 

who took with them vaſt riches, and induſtry, and whoſe 

loſs depopulated no ſmall part of Spain. a 

1494. Queen Iſabella, having pawned her jewels for the pur- 

poſe, fitted out Columbus for the diſcovery of America: 

17, ooo ducats, and three ſmall veſſels, were the whole 

riſque, for which Spain has fo long enjoyed ſuch ample 
returns, and ſuch immenſe territories in America. 

1504. Queen Iſabella died. | 

1516. Charles V. ſurnamed the Great: 8 the moſt potent 

prince of Europe; ; ſpent almoſt his whole life in travels 

and in wars; took for his motto, Plus ultra: obtain» 

ed the imperial dignity; warred againſt France, had, at 


one time, the Pope, and the French king, Francis I. 
priſoners; by his troops was Rome taken by ſtorm; at 


the ſame time as his troops were beſieging the Pope in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, he cauſed prayer s for his deli- 
verance to be ſaid in Spain (where he was) during 40 days. 
1 529, Peace of Cambray. Charles having been elected empe- 
1530. ror was crowned by Pope Clement VIII. at Bolognag 
1535. provinces in the Netherlands fell to him; invaded Africa; 
had ſome ſucceſs, but the enterpriſe ended with the loſs 

of half his army; warred againſt the German proteſt- 
ants, broke their league, and power. Tired at length 
1554. with the toils of empire, he reſigned the imperial cron 
to his brother Ferdinand, giving him his German do- 
minions, and to his ſon Philip his other territories, re- 
ſerving to himſelf 100,000 ducats yearly. He retired 

to the convent of St. Tutti. in Spain, where he ſpent his 

laſt days in quiet, and died 1558. His will diſpleaſing 

the inquiſition, was near being burnt as heretical ; and 

his confeſſor, and the monks of the convent, underwent 

A ſevere judgment on that occaſion. e 
Philip II. He married queen Mary of E Un- 1 

der this prince the greatneſs of Spain was ſuſpended; the 
Netherlands broke out into commotions and rekellion ; 
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violent meaſures, rendered deſperate; Elizabeth of Eng- 
land aſſiſted the Netherlanders ; which induced Philip to 
make a ſignal effort againſt her : he equipped what he 
1588. called, the Invincible Armada, conſiſting of 150 fail of 
ſhips, carrying 7, ,600 great braſs cannon, 1,050 of iron, 
8,000 ſeamen, 20,000 marines, beſide volunteers, &c. 
equipped at the expence of 12,000,000 ducats. But this 
immenſe fleet was deſtroyed by tempeſts, by the Eng- 
Hh, and by the Dutch: few returned home; the loſs 
was ſo univerſal, that there was ſcarce a noble family in 
Spain, but was in mourning. When Philip received the 
news of his loſs, he only anſwered, I ſent them to fight 
1596. the enemy: not winds and ſeas.” Cadiz was taken by 
1568. the earl of Eſſex. Philip ordered the execution of his 
ſon Charles; not long after died the queen Iſabella, his 
ſtep- mother ;—it is thought Philip ſuſpected an affection 
between them, ſhe having been at firſt intended ſor 
Charles. Philip conquered Portugal, on the death of its 
1579. king, having claims to that crown by birth. 
1598, Philip III. made a truce with Holland for 12 years; 
1609. baniſhed 900, ooo Moorans, 1. deſcendants of the 
Moors, which had profeſſed chriſtianity. 
162 1. Philip IV. War revived againſt Holland; calicuded 
1648. by the peace of Munſter: Spain acknowledging the 


1639. United Provinces as an independent nation. A revolt in 


1940. Catalonia, laſted eleven years. Portugal revolted, and, 


the duke of Braganza was proclaimed king : and eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf againſt Spain, 

1665. Charles II. only four years old, renounced his right to 
Portugal; had ſeveral wars, died 1700 

1701. Spain was the occaſion, and the theatre of war, after 

the death of this king, by reaſon of the jarring intereſts 

of thoſe who pretended to the ſucceſſion; at length, after 

much bloodſhed, Lewis XIV. of France ſucceeded in 

1713. placing a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, Philip, duke 

1 of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis, on the throne of- Spain : 

conformable to t the will of the late king ; from which 
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period the councils of F rance had great influence over 
thoſe of Spain; and the ties of blood, and alliance, in- 
duced Spain to ſide with that power, not infrequently to 
its loſs, eſpecially in wars againſt Engla nc 
1724. Philip, king of Spain, abdicated the throne in favour 
of his ſon Lewis; but king Lewis dying in a few months, 
Philip re- aſſumed his former dignity. . _ 
1734. Philip invaded Naples, and got that kingdom for his. 
| ſon Don Carlos, afterwards Charles III. of Spain. 4 
1746. Ferdinand VI. a mild prince. 8 
1759. Charles III. from Naples: prejudiced . England;; 
loſt the Havannah, &c. unſucceſsful at Algiers ; aſſiſted 
France in rendering the Americans independent ; z his 
floating batteries deſtroyed at Gibraltar. - Died in peace. 
1788. Charles IV. preſent king. 23 * 
This king came to the crown e but has ſince. 
ſuffered in common with all Europe, by the circumſtances 
reſulting | from the revolution in France; he did all in 
his power to orevent the death of Louis XVI. and 
actually ſent, by his ambaſſador, a letter to the chicfs of 
the French Convention at that time; to which they paid 
no attention, but returned it unopened. This inſult he 
reſented, by declaring war : but after ſeveral bloody bat- 


tles. he made peace by giving up the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo. 
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made a conqueſt of it in the eighth century. The generals of 
the Moors divided Portugal as they did the reſt of Spain, into 
abundance of little principalities, every captain almoft ſtiling 
himſelf king or ſovereign of what band "_ poſſeſſed * 
by force of ams. 

This kingdom is chiefly noticeable for birke been long ſe. 
parate from Spain; and being again united to it; then revolt · 
ing under the duke of Braganza, and maintaining its inde- 
pendence; but we ought never to forget, that, to*this coun- 
try, while ſeparate from Spain, we are indebted for our know- 
ledge of Africa, of Brazil, and of the paſſage to India round 


the Cape of Good oe, . | 


A. D. 

1481. King foki was the Ref who orojefted the thaditi out 
a way to the Eaſt-Indies round Africa by the Cape of 
Good Hope, and built the caſtle of Minas, on the coaſt 
of Guinea. He died in the year 1495, and leaving no 
iſſue, was ſucceeded by his couſin. 

1495. "Emanuel, ſon of the duke of Viſeo, and grandfon of 
king Edward. He married Iſabella, the eldeſt daughter 
of Ferdinand the cathulic, who it is ſaid perſuaded him 
to baniſh the Jews and Moors out of Portugal, on pain 
of being made flaves, if they remained in Fortugal after 

a prefixed day; whereupon the Moors went over into 
Africa, but all the Jews children under 14 years old, 
were taken from them, and baptiſed by force; and moſt of 
their parents being detained under pretence there were 
no: veſſels to tranſport them, ſubinitted alſo to be bap- 
tif d, rather char be made flaves; few of them were 
really converted, which has been the occaſion that ſuch 


numbers of them have profeſſed Judaiſm again, and been 


deſtroyed by the inquiſition. 
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In the reign of king Emanuel, Portugal arrived at its 

higheſt pitch of glory: for then their fleets were con- 
ducted round the Cape of Good Hope to India, by the 
celebrated Vaſco de Gama, whereby they became almoſt 
ſole maſters of the trade between India and Europe, 
which was before carried on by the way of Egypt, whi- 
ther the riches of India being brought, the Venetians, 
Genoeſe, and other maritime ftates in the Mediterra- 
nean, uſed to diſtribute them to the ſeveral kingdams of 
Europe. In making this voyage, they caſually diſcover- 
ed Brazil, in America, and ſeveral rich countries on the 
coaſt of Africa; from all which, there flowed in ſuch 
immenſe treaſures, during this reign, that it obtained the 
name of the Golden Age. King Emanuel died, 1521. 

1521. John III. had a long, peaceful, and happy reign, in 
Which he applied himſelf to reſtore learning, arts, and 
ſciences, at home, and to plant colonies in the coun- 
tries newly diſcovered. He alſo. ſent out abundance 

of Miſſionaries, and among the reſt the famous Francis 
Xavier, who planted the chriſtian religion in China, 

India, the coaſts of Africa, Brazil, &c. 

1880. Philip II. king of Spain, ſent the duke of Alva 
into Portugal, at the head of an army, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of that kingdom, which he claimed in right 
of his mother. By which this nation ſuffered greatly, 
| for the Dutch followed the Spaniards and Portugueſe; i 
- the road they had ſtruck out to the Eaſt and Weſt-In- 
dies, and not only brought to Europe the ſame rich goods 
thoſe nations had for many years. monopolized, but drove 
the Portugueſe from their beſt ſettlements in India, and 
other countries of Aſia, as well as from ſome others they 
1598. had in Brazil, and on the coaſt of Africa. 
1621. Philip IV. When this king ſummoned the duke of Bra- 
ganza to attend him in the Catalonian war, the duke re- 
folved to reſtore his native country to its former inde- 
pendence. 'The whole kingdom of Portugal, and all 
their foreign ſettlements, unanimouſly acknowledged him 
for their ſovereign, except 9 in which was a Spa- 
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-* Nith governor. This ſurprifing revolution was effected 


in an inſtant, without having coſt the lives of three peo- 
ple, though it coſt a great deal of blood and treaſure to 
nmaintain it afterwards. It was undertaken on the firſt 
of December, 1640, when in the offices of the church 
for that day we meet with theſe words, taken out of 
Rom. xiii. 11. And that knowing the time, that now it 

is high time to awake out of ſleep , for now is our ſalva- 

tion nearer than when we believed. Which the Portu- 
aueſe did then, and have ever ſince regarded, as an ora- 
cle from heaven declaring in their favour. He was pro- 
claimed by the name of John the Fourth. It is thought 

216 *00rY ſtrange, that this deſign ſhould be communicated 
to above two hundred perſons, and a whole year taken 


up in preparations for its execution, and yet not be. dif- 


covered to the court of Spain, till after it was too late. 
It has continued i in this family, but the marriages and 


intermarriages of near relations, have often required diſ- 


penſations from the pope. 


| 1728. Don Joſeph, prince of Braſil, . 28 eldeſt ; in- 


fanta of Spain. And Don Ferdinand, prince of Aſtu- 
rias, married Donna Maria, infanta of Portugal. Theſe 
double marriages were ſolemnized on the borders of the 
kingdoms, by the whole court of each, in a building 


- erected over the river Caya, that bounds their territories, N 


1755. An earthquake overthrew almoſt the whole of Liſbon : 
and fire ſucceeding, and pillage from robbers, this capi- 
tal preſented a moſt. awful ſpectacle. - 

1762. The Spaniards and French attempted to force the king 
of Portugal (Joſeph), into their combination againſt 
England but England aſſiſted him with troops, which 
181 his kingdom. 


Joſeph having no ſon, his eldeſt daughter Maria mar- | 


1777- ried Don Pedro, her uncle: ſhe ſucceeded to the crown; 


but the queen becoming melancholy, and her recovery 


1792. being hopeleſs, the government is conducted by her ſon, 


the prince of Braſil, 


RUSSIA. 
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RusSIA has not long been an en power: its ky 
hiſtory, when its territories were wholly Aſiatic, is involved 


in great obſcurity : the chronicles of this empire reach only to 
the ninth century. 5 | 


A.D. 
1450. 


1597. 


1613. 


1667. 


682. 


e 


The princes of Ruſſia were ſubjected to the Tartars: 
but, about this time, Juan (or Iwan) Baſilides conquer- 
ed the Tartars, and the duke of Novogorod; from 
whom he is ſaid to have es off 300 cart loads of 
gold and ſilver. 

John Baſilowitz II. ſubdued Kaſan, and Aſtracan Tar- 
tary—aſſumed the title of Tzar, or Czar, (i. e. king.) 

Boris Godonow aſſaſſinated Demetrius, and uſurped 
the throne ; a falſe Demetrius drove him out, and ſeized 
the crown; he. was murdered, and three falſe Deme- 
trius's ſtarted up. During theſe revolutions the country 
was a prey to the Poles and the Swedes. 

Uladiſlaus, ſon of Sigiſmund II. king of Poland, was 
declared czar ; but ruling tyrannically, the Ruſſians re- 
belled, and elected Michael Fedorowitz, {ſon of the 
archbiſhop cf Roſtow, then priſoner with the Poles). 


He reigned 33 years, and by his wiſdom, mildneſs, and 


example, greatly improved his ſubjects. He aſſembled 
the moſt celebrated beauties of his empire, from among 
whom he married the daughter of STRESCHNEN, who 
was ploughing his own field, when told of this event. 


Alexius recovered various parts of the ſouth, but was 


unfortunate againſt the Swedes. He promoted agri- 


culture, manufactures, arts, ſciences, laws, &c. | 

Theodore reigned ſeven years, when dying, recom- 
-mended Peter, half-brother to Iwan (the elder), as his 
ſucceſſor ; this, however, produced much bloodſhed and 


cruelty : being oppoſed by their ſiſter Sophia. 
Iwan and Peter declared joint ſovereigns, and Sophia 
co-regent. 
Peter aſſumed the principal hare of the government ; ; 
till 
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a till Iwan died; when Peter reigned alone, and having oſten 
been endangered by the Strelitz guards, he now cut off 
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3000 of them. Peter aware of his own ignorance, and 


that of his ſubjects, began his travels in ſearch of infor- 


mation, viſited Holland, England, &c. worked as an 
ordinary ſhip-carpenter, at Saardam, and at Deptford; 
and having acquired a great ſtock of knowledge, eſpe- 
cially practical, from various countries, he returned 
home to apply it. He civilized his people, diſciplined 
his armies, regulated his government, was often defeated, 
but profited by defeat; and at length, wrefted from Swe- 
den, by which Ruſſia had been often worſted, ſeveral 
provinces on the Baltic; where he built Peterſburgh ; 
and by means of which he became a European, and ma- 


ritime power, He married Catherine, a young woman 


of Lithuania, after long cohabitation z he afterwards 
diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as a common ſoldier 
in his army. He died, 1725. His fon Alcxis was ſup- 
poſed to have entertained deiigns againſt his father's go- 
vernment ; he was condemned, and died in priſon. Pe- 
ter had his wife Catherine crowned, and appointed her 
to ſucceed him; ; which ſhe did. 


1727. Peter II. ſon of Alexis. 


1730, The Ruffians now choſe Ann, ducheſs of 3 


(Peter's male iſſue being extinct) ſecond daughter to 
Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brother. Her reign was proſperous. 


1740. John, ſon of her niece, the princeſs of Mecklenburgh, 


was appointed by Ann her ſucceſſor; but being a minor, 


Count Biron governed, but was removed by a change, 
and exiled into Siberia. After which, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter by Catherine to Peter the Great, formed a party, 


was proclaimed empreſs, and the re governots were 
made priſoners. 


Elizabeth aboliſhed capital ci ; moderated 
the ſeverity of the criminal laws ; replaced the ſucceſſion 


in her own family, by e the duke of Holſtein 


Gottarꝑ deſcended from her eldeſt lifter, to be her heirs 


| called 


170 


17 
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called him to court, where he embraced the Greek reli- 
gion, and married a princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, by whom 
he had a ſon, now Grand Duke of Ruſſia. Elizabeth 
75⁰¹ was victorious againſt the Swedes; againſt the king of 
Pruſſia; and died very critically to lieg that monarch 
in his diſtreſſes, if not to ſave him from ruin. 
1761. Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia; gave peace to Pruſ- 
ſia; his character is dubious: is-acculed of ill deſigns; 
but his accuſers are thoſe who dethroned him: he died in 
priſon. He was ſucceeded by his wife, 
1762. Catherine II. the preſent empreſs, who had plotted 
againſt her huſband; John, the ſon, of the princeſs of 
Mecklenburgh, confined in a fortrefs, was killed for en- 
deavouring to eſcape : ſhe, by her armies, raiſed: prince 
Poniatowſki to the throne of Poland, interpoſed to ſe- 
cure the Greeks in that country. War between "Tur- 
key and Ruſſia, with various ſucceſs: but at laſt end- 

1774. ed by a peace in favour of Ruſſia. A rebellion in 
Ruſſia, raiſed by a Coſſack, named Pugatcheff who 

1775. called himſelf Peter III. at length ſubdued. Ruſſia, de- 
ſirous of further aggrandizement, aimed at extendin 

1787. her empire againſt the Turks; the Turks yielded by 
treaty; and the empreſs went to Cherſon, deſigning to be 
there crowned Empreſs of the Eaſt; but this ceremony 
was declined: the emperor of ee met her there: 
declaration of war from the Turks ſoon followed, in 8 
which the emperor became a party; Sweden prevented 
the Ruſſian fleet from going to the Mediterranean; but 
by land, the war raged ch various ſucceſs; and at 
length ended in, favour of Rafa. The ſlaughter com- 
mitted by her troops in ſome cities, was inhuman ; 

1792. peace was made at length; and the empreſs is ftrength- | 
ening her acquiſitions. Since that ſne has contributed 
to the extinction of Poland, as a nation. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that if her defire of acquiſition could be 
juitified, ſhe has ſwayed the ſceptre of Ruſſia, with a 
ſplendor, a wiſdom, and an attention to her people 
which places her among the moſt illuſtrious ſovereigns 

of Europe. 


Part II. No. 10. * SWEDEN. 
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Of the early hiſtory of SWEDEN little is known ; and that 
little is barbarous: we ſhall merely ſtate the leading occurrences. 


A.D. 


829. Chriſtianity was Arold 

1276. Magnus Ladelts; an atnfable. prince, the wt who 

| may properly be called a king. 

1387. Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of Denmark, 
and widow of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned alſo 
over Sweden: being elected 1394. United theſe three 
kingdonis into 'one, by the union of Calmar. 

Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, being alſo king of 
Sweden, endeavoured by cruelty to render himſelf arbi- 
F520. trary. He cut off the principal nobility ; but Guſta- 


vus Vaſa eſcaping, wrought ſecretly in the copper mines 


of Dalecaria, till he could engage the Dalecarians in his 
aſſiſtance; whereby, at length, Sweden recovered her 
independence, He was created firft adminiſtrator, af- 
1544. terwards king. The Lutheran religion [prevailed over 


the Romiſh, which now was an The kingdom 


began to deutith 

15 59. Eric, his eldeft ſon, ſucceeded, was depoſed. 

3-566. John, his brother, ſucceeded; would have reſtored the 
catholic reli gion, but was oppoſed by his brother Charles. 

1592. Charles, a zealous proteſtant, choſen adminiſtrator ; 
at length king: his _ was rendered turbulent by in- 
ternal diviſions. 

1611. Guſtavus Adolphus, was dechired of age by the ſtates, 
though only in his eighteenth year; engaged in war with 


the Poles, Ruffians, and Danes, yet ſurmounted the diſ- 


advantages of it, and at length procured peace. 
1627. He formed the ſiege of Dantzic; was placed at the 
head of the confederacy againſt the Auftrian power; met 
with prodigious ſucceſs in his military career; but was 
1632. killed after gaining a battle'at Lutzen, againſt Auſtria. 
Chriſtiana, 


77 


17 


I 


17 
17 
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Chriſtiana, his 2 was but ſix years old: her 
genius was romantic; ſhe reſigned the crown to her 
couſin Charles Guſtavus, and went to Rome to reſide. 

1654. Charles had great ſucgeſs againſt the Poles : 

1663. Charles XI. not five years old: received a ſubſidy f from 
France; but coaleſced againſt Lewis XIV. 

1697. Charles XII. This Swediſh hero is well known; he 
was firſt a defender of his country againft thoſe who 
thought meanly of his youth and abilities: he attacked 

Copenhagen, and dictated a peace to the king of Den- 
mark. He attacked, and repeatedly. defeated Czar Peter 
of Ruſſia. He dethroned Auguſtus, king of Poland; 
and raiſed Staniſlaus to that crown; but in loſing the 

battle of Pultowa, he loſt the fruit of all his victories, 
and was forced for refuge among the Turks: he was a 
military madman; he, after a time, returned from Tur- 
key, and beſieged Fredericſhall, in Norway : here he 
was killed, as it was ſaid, by a cannon- ball, — but really 
by a piſtol from one of his own officers. | 

1718. Ulrica Eleonora, his ſiſter, who procured peace the 
ſenate greatly limited the bee and authority of the 

crown. 

1751. Adolphus Frederic; a mild prince: tormented by the 
party diviſions of his people. 

1771. Guftayus III. removed the limitations on the powers 
of the crown: endeavoured to ſtrengthen and regulate 
his kingdom; to reitrain the over- grown power of Ruſ- 

1788, ſia in the North; prevented the Ruſſian fleet from leav- 

1792. ing the Baltic; was aſſaſſinated at the opera houſe, dur- 
ing a maſquerade. He left his ſon a minor, The go- 
vernment has been ſince conducted by the young king's 
uncle, the duke of Suderinania, with great Prudence and 
tranquillity, a ond expectation. . 


U-2 DENMARK. 
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76 one of the aft ancient kingdoms i in ee but i its 88 4 


hiſtory i is obſcure. 


A. D. 


246. Eric, received Chuiftianity 

980. Suen Otto, being taken priſoner by the Jutes, was re- 
deemed by the women, who gave their or naments of 
gold and {ilver for his ranſom : in return, he ordered that 
women ſhould have equal ſhare in inheritances with 
their brothers. He attacked England. 

1012. | Canute, furnamed the Great, king of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and England; having conquered the latter, which 
his ſucceſſors did not retain. 

1087, Three claimants for the crown: after many years war, 
they agreed to divide the kingdom: but at length Wal- 
demar got the whole. He laid the foundation of Dant- 
zick, and of Copenhagen. 3 

1333. An interregnum of ſeven years. 

1396. The union of Calmar, under Margaret, whereby 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, compoſed one govern- 
ment: from which Sweden ſoon withdrew. 

1448. Chriſtian, earl of Oldenburg, elected king of Nor- 
way and Denmark. His family ſtill on the throne. 

1513. Chriſtian II. attacked Sweden, was crowned at Stock- 
holm, but after publiſhing a general amneſty, cruelly 
puniſhed former offences. He was expelled both Swe- 
den and Denmark, was taken priſoner, and reſigned his 
kingdom. = 

1560. Frederic II. War againſt Sweden, nine years. 

1570. Chriſtian IV. Peace till 1611; when he was entan- 

led in the civil wars of Germany, and againſt Sweden. 

1657. Frederick III. attacked the Swedes, but the king of 
Sweden ſuddenly aſſaulted Denmark, and after an extra- 


ordinary hard froſt, marched over the Ice, into the heart 
| | of 
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of the country, and forced Denmark to a peace. This 


king was made abſolute, che people chuüng rather to 
have in their king one principal maſter, than in their ig- 
norant nobles, many petty tyrants. 
1670. Chriſtian V. broke with Sweden; met with various 
ſucceſs, but no ultimate profit. | 
i699, Frederic IV. At war with Sweden. 4 
1730. Chriſtian VI. cultivated peace, promoted the wehe 
of his people; was jealous of -Hamburgh. 
1746. Frederic V. married the princeſs Lande of England. 
A pacific prince. 


1766. Chriſtian VII. married the princeſs Caroline of Eng- 


land: whoſe inadvertencies of behaviour gave occaſion 


to plots againſt her, which at length proved her ruin. 

1784. She was exiled to Zell, where ſhe died. She had by the 
king a ſon, and a daughter: the Prince Royal, at length, 
removed from power thoſe who had been his mother's 
enemies, and now governs in the name of the king, 
whole intellects are une qual to the taſk. 
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Tuts country was called Belgis by the Romans: about 32 
century before A. D. the Battz removed from Heſſe to the 


borders of the Rhine and Macſe, and called their reſidence Ba- 
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theſe provinces. 


A. D. 
90⁰. Charlemagne united theſe to js ather mine, but 
they became independent. 
1433: The houſe of Burgundy acquired them : and Charles 
1477. V. transferred them to the houſe of Auſtria, as part of 


the empire. 
7579. Philip II. who Geest to the throne of Spain, by 


his rigour, loſt the affections of this people, and of 17 
provinces, ſeven revolted, and became independent, un- 
og der the name of the United Provinces, headed by the 
prince of Orange. The United Provinces, by their 
maritime exploits againſt Spain and Portugal, acquired 
power and wealth: and during the protectorate of Crom- 
weil, and the reign of Charles II. of England, their 
conteſts for the rule of the ocean were truly formidable. 
The houſe of Orange, though deprived of the ſupreme 
1079- dignity (the Stadtholderate), was reſtored to it, in oppo- 
ſition to Lewis XIV. of France, in the perſon of Wil- 
liam, afterwards William III. of England: and fo con- 
tinued for ſome time: but this republic being an aſſocia- 
tion of various jarring intereſts, is actuated by the ca- 
price of that which happens to be uppermoſt, ſo that 
ſometimes they refuſe the Stadtholderate to the Prince of 
Orange, and ſometimes they inveſt him with it. 
1672: Louis XIV. of France, fell with fury upon theſe ſtates, 
and in a few days, over-run three provinces, and had 


whole; but as this would A eg the other powers of 
| Europe, 


tavia. After the Roman 2 85 &clinsd, the Goths poſſeſſed. 
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he been ſufficiently active, might have conquered the 
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\ 
Europe, they declared for Holland, and Louis was forced 
to withdraw, „ Co OD. | 


1747. The ſtadtholderate was made hereditary in the family 
of Orange: this has ever ſince been viewed with great 


1 


e by that party which àffumes the character ef 


aunch republicatis : and this party has not ſcrupled to re. 
ceive gold from the French king; who ſometimes has 


been more than à match for the 'Stadholderians, as appeat 
1788. ed but lately when the Stadtholder was expelled from the 


provinces, and deprived of his Uignities : theſe he again 


During the preſent century, theſe ſtates have fluctu- 
ated, as either the French or the Engliſh party has pre- 


vailed; their trade, which was their ftrength, having 


deen injured by the increaſing commerce of England, 


force, have ſubjugated this country. 


thoſe who envy this fortune of England hate her; and 
French gold and French promiſes have maintained their 
inftuences, till at length, French principles, and French 


L ENGLAND. 
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Iv Lent times, 9 7 the Nee inland of the then 
Fc. world, was divided into many petty ſtates, each governed 
by its own king ; 3 this cauſed great diviſions, and expoled them 
to the danger of being overcome by foreign enemies. 1 his 
iſland. was ſcarce. known to the Greeks and Romans till Julius 
Czar s time, who having conquered F rance, undertook an EX- 


5 pedition into Britain. But after ſome ſkirmiſhes with the in- 


habitants, he returned without leaving a garriſon, or exacting 
contributions. Britain was not attacked again by the Romans, 
till the emperor Claudius bent- his. arms againſt it in earneſt, 
and the inhabitants being divided among themſelves, he, with 
no great difficulty, conquered part of it: and Britain became 
a Roman province; a conſtant army being maintained there by 
the Romans, who conquered one part after another, though 


not without ſeveral defeats. In the reign of Domitian, . 


Agricola marched victorious through the iſland, . giving a 
ſignal overthrow to the Caledonians; but the Romans 
could never entirely conquer the utmoſt parts of Britain, which 
are almoſt inacceſſible. Afterwards, the emperors Adrian and 
Severus, by building a wall acroſs the iſland from fea to ſea, 
divided the inacceſſible places from the Roman province,” hoping 
thereby to ſtop the incurſions of the inhabitants. After the 
Britons had been 400 years ſubject to the Romans, the north- 
ern nations overrunning the weſtern empire, the Romans left 
this iſland ; being: obliged to recall their legions from Britain, 
accompanied by numbers of Britiſh, to oppoſe their enemies on 
the continent. 

Britain being thus without an army, and exhauſted of its 
ſtrength, the Picts and Scots invaded the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, deſtroying all before them. The Britons, to oppoſe 


them, choſe Vortigern for their king; but perceiving himſelf 


unable to reſiſt ar power, he called in the Angles. Theſe 
Angles, or Saxons, under Hengiſt and Horfa, coming to the 
aſiſtanc? of the Britons, drove out the Scots. But being 
mightily taken with the fruitfulneſs of the country, reſol ved to 
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ſubdue it ; as ſoon as the Britons perceived their intention, they 
endeavoured to drive them out: but theſe calling in many 
| thouſands of their countrymen, conquered all Britain except 
Wales, that being very mountainous. Cadwalladar was the 
laſt king of the ancient Britiſh race, who, perceiving he could 
no longer reſiſt the power of the Saxons, retired to Rome into a 
convent. Britain now received the name of Anglia, or Eng- 
land, from the Angles its conquerors, | 


A. . 


The Saxons erected ſeven kingdoms, not all at one 
455. time, but as they conquered one part after another, at laſt 
to they quarrelled among themſelves, till all were united 
575. into one kingdom. After Egbert king of the Weſt Sax- 
ons, had ſubdued the reſt, or forced them to acknowledge 

him as their ſupreme head, he and his ſucceſſors were 
818. called kings of England. Under his reign the Danes 
firſt invaded England, as they continued to do; in the be- 
ginning they were ſeveral times repulſed : nevertheleſs, 
they got footing at laſt in the North of England, where 
they lived pretty quietly under the protection of the kings 
979. of England. But in the time of king Ethelred, the 
Danes made inroads into the South of England, forced the 
Engliſh to pay them great ſums of money, raviſhed their 
women, and committed ſuch outrages, that they got the 
name of Lord Danes. The Engliſh conſpired againſt the 
1002. Danes, and cut them all off, yet the Daniſh king returned 
the next year, and made prodigious havock among the 
Engliſh, their great preparations againft the Danes, be- 

ing rendered ineffectual by the traitor Edrick (notwith- 
ſtanding Ethelred had made him Duke of Mercia, giving 

him his daughter for a wife) ſo that Ethelred was obliged 

to leave his deſolate kingdom, and to retire into Nor- 
mandy. Sueno the Daniſh king being killed with a ſword 

from an unknown hand, while amuſing himſelf with the 
plunder of St. Edmund's-bury in Suffolk, Ethelred re- 
turned to England, and forced Canute Sueno's ſon, to re- 

tire to Denmark ; but he returned quickly with a much 
greater force, and Ethelred, while making preparations 
1016. againſt him, died. Edmund, ſurnamed Ironſide, defended 
Part II. No. Il. > himſelf 


in. 
A. D. 


1017. 


1039. 


1042. 


1066. 


1035. 
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himſelf with great bravery NNE the Danes. At laſt it 
was agreed that both kings ſhould end the war by a duel, 

in which, though Edmund had the advantage of giving 
Canute a dangerous ſtroke, yet was he perſuaded to finiſh 
the combat by dividing the kingdom with the Danes; and 


. afterwards, as he retired privately to eaſe nature, he was 


treacherouſly murdered by Edrick. 

. Canute was crowned king of England. Having diſ- 
patched all that were left of the royal race, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, he married Emma the widow of 
king Ethelred, ſent moſt of his Danes home, and reigned 
with great applauſe. His paraſites, who pretended to at- 
tribute to him a more than human power, he ridiculed, by 
cauſing a chair to be ſet on the ſea- ſide, commanding the 


water not to wet his feet; but the tide rolling in the 


waves as uſual, he told them from thence to Judge of 
the power of worldly kings. 

His ſon Harold ſucceeded, in alluſion to his nimble- 
neſs was furnamed Harefoot : he cauſed his ſtep-mother 
Emma, and her ſons to be miſerably murdered. 

The great men of the kingdom called out of Denmark, 
Hardicanute his brother, born of Emma and Canute, fa- 


mous for nothing but his greedy appetite, he being uſed 


to fit at table four times in a day. 

Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, fon of king Ethelred 
and Emma, brother of Hardicanute on the mother's ſide, 
who had ſought ſanctuary in Normandy, was called to be 
Hing. To 5 the people, he remitted a tax called 
Danegelt, (i. e. Dane- money) which had been conſtantly 
paid for forty years. He was the firſt to whom was attri- 
buted the virtue of healing by touching, that diſeaſe which 
is called the king's evil. His couſin Edgar Atheling, 
grandſon of king Edmund Ironſide, being very young, 
Harold, ſon of Goodwin, earl of Kent, who had the tuition 
of Edgar, put the crown upon his own head, but did not 
enjoy it above nine months, being-flain by William duke 


of Normandy, to whom the crown was transferred. 
William 
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A. 
1 William, ſurnamed the Conqueror, was ſon of Robert 
ſovereign duke of Normandy, by Arlotte, a furrier's 
daughter, with whom, it is faid, he fell in love, ſeeing 
her dance among other maiden in the country, and after- 
wards married her. Notwithſtanding William was a 
baſtard, yet his father made him his ſucceſſor, (and got 
the nobility to acknowledge him as ſuch when he was 
but nine years of age) and died ſoon after. William met 
with great troubles and dangers in his younger years, 
which he had the fortune to overcome by his valour, 
and acquired thereby great reputation. After the death 
of Edward the Confeſſor, William underftanding that 

Harold had made himſelf king, reſolved to demand the 

crown of England. William landed without oppoſition 

a great army, compoſed of Normans, French, and Nether- 

landers, while the fleet of Harold was on the North 

coaſt of England, to oppoſe his brother and Harold Har- 

J fager king of Norway, who were both vanquiſhed by 
3 1066. him; having reinforced his army as well as he could, 
. he offered battle to William near Haſtings in Suſſex; 
Harold being mortally wounded by an arrow, the victory 

and crown remained to William. The Engliſh were at 

firſt extremely well ſatisfied with his government. He 

was alſo very ſtrenuous in ſecuring himſelf, commanding 

all arms to be taken from the people; and, to prevent 

nocturnal commotions, he ordered, that after the bell 

had rung at eight in the evening, no fire or candle ſhould 

be ſeen in their houſes ; he alſo built ſeveral forts. Not- 

withſtanding theſe precautions, he met with various 

troubles, ' Edgar Atheling, with ſome of the nobility, re- 

tired into Scotland, and ravaged the northern parts of 

England, burning the city of Y ork, wherein all the Nor- 

mans were put to the ſword. His fon Robert alſo en- 
deavourcd to take from him Normandy, againit whom 

his father led a great army out of England, and father 

and ſon encountering one another in the battle, the firſt 

was diſmounted by the latter ; who diſcovering him to be 

his father by his voice, immediately diſmounted, embraced, 

| X 2 begged 
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begged pardon, and was reconciled to his father. This 
king forced Wales to pay him tribute; and king Mal- 
colm of Scotland to ſwear fealty to him. But perceiving 


his new conquered people would not be governed altoge- 


ther by mildneſs, he began to act ſeverely, impoſed heavy 
taxes, appropriated to himſelf great part of the lands, 


which he gave to others, reſerving to himſelf a yearly 


revenue. He took the adminiſtration of the goods of all 
minors; he reviſed all privileges, introduced laws in the 
Norman tongue, erected new courts of judicature, and 
employed great tracts of ground for hunting, He intro- 
duced the uſe of the long-bow in England, whereby 
chiefly he had obtained the victory againſt Harold, 
Philip I. of France endeavouring to raiſe diſturbances in 
Normandy, he went over thither. But being obliged to 
keep his bed at Rouen, by reaſon of an indiſpoſition in his 
belly, which was very large, the king of France ridiculed 


kim, aſking, ** How long he intended to lie-in ?” Wil- 


liam anſwered, © That as ſoon as he could go to church 
after his lying-in, he had vowed to light a thouſand 
torches in France:“ and he was no ſooner recovered but 
he invaded France, burning all wherever he came: but 

_ over-heating himſelf, he fell ill and died, leaving to his 
eldeſt fon Normandy ; to his ſecond, Willie, the crown 
of England. 

1088. William II. ſurnamed Rufus, met at firſt with . 
diſturbances from his brother Robert, and his Normans; 
wherefore he after wards relied more on the Engliſh, as the 

moſt faithful. He made war twice againſt Malcolm king 


of Scotland, whom he forced in the firſt to ſwear fealty; in 


the laſt he killed both him and his eldeft fon. . He alſo 
ſubdued Wales. Among other inventions to get money 
he ſummoned together 20,000 men, under pretence of 
going with them into Normandy ; but when they were 
Juſt going to be ſhipped off, he cauſed proclamation to be 
made, that every one willing to pay twelve ſhillings, 
{hould have leave to ſtay at home, to which every man 
readily conſented, He was killed by a random ſhot in 
hunting | | His 
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His younger brother Henry, being preſent when the 


king died, ſeized his treaſures, whereby he procured 


friends, and was preferred before Robert, his elder bro- 
ther, then at Jeruſalem. Henry, to eſtabliſh himſelf, re- 
mitted not only ſcveral taxes, but alſo ſecured in his in- 
tereſt the king of Scotland, by marrying his ſiſter Maud. 


| Notwithſtanding this, Robert landed a great army in 


England, but by promiſe of a yearly penſion to be paid 


-him, the brothers were reconciled. Afterwards repenting, 


Henry made a deſcent in Normandy, vanquiſhed Robert 


in a bloody battle, took him priſoner, and, at laſt, put his 


eyes out, uniting Normandy to England. And it be- 


came afterwards a cuſtom, that the king's eldeſt ſon 


1135. 


was called Duke of Normandy. His ſon William, being 
by the careleſſneſs of a drunken maſter of a ſhip drowned 
at ſea, with a great many other perſons of quality of both 
ſexes, as returning from Normandy to England, he endea- 
voured to ſettle the crown on his daughter Maud, married 
firſt to the emperor Henry IV. by whom ſhe had no chil- 


dren, and afterwards to Henry Plantagenet, ſon to Fulk 


earl of Anjou. Her father made the ſtates of England 
take oaths of fealty to her in his life-time. He died in 
the year 1135, and with him ended the male race of the 
Norman family in England. 

Stephen earl of Bologne, Henry's ſiſter's ſon, did by 
great promiſes, obtain the crown of England, notwith- 
ſanding the oath to acknowledge Maud. This king's 
reign was clouded with continual troubles. The Scots 
firſt, afterwards many of his nobles, confiding in their 
ſtrong caſtles, raiſed great diſturbances. But his greateſt 
conteſt was with the empreſs Maud, for ſhe landing in 
England was received by many, and king Stephen in a 
battle fought near Cheſter, was taken priſoner. But ſhe 
_ refuſing to reſtore to the Londoners king Edward's laws, 


they ſided with her enemies, and beſieged her very cloſely 


in the city of Oxford, from whence ſhe narrowly eſcaped ; 
and at the ſame time king Stephen got out of priſon. 
Henry, ſon of Maud, in the nineteenth year of his age, 


landed 


- 
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landed with an army in England; and obtained his end 
without any great oppoſition ; for Euſtace, king Stephen's 


ſon dying ſuddenly, Stephen conſtituted Henry his heir 


adlkl2kVvł¹63d ſucceſſor. 
1154. Henry II. demoliſhed the fortified caſtles of the no- 
| bility, having reigned near eighteen years in peace, had 
his fon Henry crowned, the better to ſecure the ſuccef- 
' on, as co-partner with him in the government; but he 
being married to Margaret, the daughter of Lewis the 
younger king of France, this proved the cauſe of great 


diſturbances; for ſome perſuaded young Henry, that his 
father having abdicated the government, had committed 


the ſame to him. The French and Scots joining young 
Henry, fell on Henry II. at one time, but were vigorouſly 
repulſed by him; a peace was concluded with France; 
Adela, daughter of Lewis, being promiſed in marriage to 
Richard, ſecond ſon of Henry: but the old king oppoſed 
the conſummation of the marriage: which ſo exaſperated 
| Richard, who, after the death of his eldeſt brother Henry, 
was now heir to the crown, that he revolted againſt his 
father ; and Philip Auguſtus king of France, ſeizing this 
opportunity, took the city of Mons. King Henry, ſeeing 


| himſelf deſerted by his friends, wife and children, died in 


1172. a few days of grief. This Henry conquered Ireland, 
and united it to England, which his ſucceſſors governed 
under the title of Lords of Ireland, till Henry VIII. 
Henry had alſo differences with Thomas a Beeket areh- 
biſhop of Canterbury: at whoſe tomb he did penance. 

1189. Richard I. out of zeal, undertook an expedition into 
the Holy Land, with 35,000 men, being accompanied 
by Philip Auguſtus, king of France. He took the 


land of Cyprus, which he gave to Guy de Luſignan, who 


in conſideration ' thereof reſigned his right to Jeruſalem. 
1192. He was preſent at the taking of Ptolemais, where the 


ſtandard of duke Leopold of Auſtria being ſet up firſt, he 


pulled it down again, putting his own in the place. 
Philip returning home engaged himſelf by oath not to in- 
jure Richard in any of his dominions; Hugo, duke of 

Burgundy 
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Burgundy followed; and Richard underſtanding that the 
French were fallen upon Normandy, made peace with 
Saladin. Taking his way by land incognite, he was diſ- 
covered in his journey through Auſtria, where duke 
Leopold, remembering the affront at Ptolemais, took him 


priſoner, and delivered him to the emperor, who, after 


fifteen months impriſonment, made him pay 100,000 
pounds for his ranſom. On-his return home he found all 
in confuſion ; the French having ravaged Normandy and 


other provinces, and his brother pretending to the crown; 


he obliged the latter to implore his pardon, and he beat 
the French back to their own country, He died not long 
after of a wound received in a Gy of ſome inconſider- 
able place in France, 

His brother John aſſumed the crown of England, he 


was oppoſed by Arthur earl of Leſſer Britany, his elder 


brother's ſon, who implored aid of the king of France, who 
was ready on all occaſions to create troubles to England. 
King John was obliged to make a diſhonourable peace. 
He married Iſabella, daughter and heireſs of the earl of 
Angouleſme, who was promiſed before to Hugh earl of 
Marche: He, to revenge this affront, joined forces with 
the king of France and prince Arthur. But king John 
falling upon him unawares, routed them, and took prince 


Arthur, who died not long after in prifon at Rouen. The 


king of France ſummoned king John to appear before 
him, to anſwer for the death of Arthur: but he not ap- 


pearing, king Philip took Normandy, 316 years after : 
Rollo the Norman had conquered it. This ill ſucceſs 


diminiſhed John's authority among his nobles, who alſo 
hated him, becauſe he had impoſed heavy taxes on them : 
in reſentment they unanimouſly demanded the chartering 
of their ancient privileges; but perceiving he only in- 
tended to give them fair words, they called to their aid 


Lewis, ſon of Philip of France, who landing with a great 


army in England, was received with general , applauſe, 
and John, while endeavouring to make head againſt him, 


died, over WHO with care and calamity. Succeeded by 
Henry 
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1216. Henry III. whoſe REO age wrought een in 


moſt, The ear] of Pembroke, to whoſe tuition he was 


committed, having routed the French near Lincoln, and 


at ſea, Lewis retired to France, This king's reign was 
very long and very troubleſome, occaſioned chiefly by the 
great concourſe of foreigners into England, who crept 


into all places of profit: the Pope ient at one time three 


hundred Italians, who being admitted into church bene- 
fices, their yearly rents amounted to 60, ooo marks of ſil- 
ver, a greater revenue than that raiſed by the crown. The 

prodigality of the king, though he burdened the people 
with taxes, rendered him always in want of money. 

This cauſed at laſt war betwixt the king and his barons. 
Henry reſigned to France, Normandy, Anjou, Poictou, 


Touraine, and Mons, in conſideration of the ſum of 
| 300,000 pounds, paid him by the French king. He was 


himſelf taken priſoner in the firſt battle: but his ſon, 
prince Edward, aſſembled another army, and killed the 
general of the rebels, Simon Mountfort earl of Leiceſter, 


by which he reſcued his . and ſuppreſſed the rebel- 


lion. 


1273. Edward was at the Gave of his father 8 oath 5 in "A 


Holy Land; and though he did not come to England till 


> a year after, yet he took quiet poſſeſſion of the crown. 


This king united the principality of Wales to the crown 


of England, Lionel the laſt prince of Wales being ſlain 


in battle. Under his reign began a bloody war, and an 
implacable hatred, between the Engliſh and Scottiſh na- 
tions, which for three hundred years after cayſed abun- 
dance of bloodſhed. The occaſion was thus: when 


Alexander III. king of Scotland, died without heirs, ſe- 


veral pretended to the crown: king Edward took on him 
the arbitration, and John Baliol earl of Galloway, and 
Robert Bruce were found to have the beſt title. Theſe 


having conteſted during ſix years, Edward ſent to Bruce, 
telling him he would decide in his favour, if he would 


ſwear fealty to England : Bruce refuſed ; but John Baliol 
agreeing, was made king of Scotland, About this time 
1 85 ; the 


. 
Nt 


* 


A. D. 


anſwer by his counſel, which being denied, he was obliged 


plead their cauſes: this both he and the Scots reſented as 


the ancient alliance with France, he denounced war 


1307. 


This king was very unfortunate in his wars againſt the 


preſſing him, without intermiſſion, to leave his favorites 


Part II. No. 11, > 4 HFlainault, 
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the earl of Fife had killed the earl of — and Ba- 
liol by ſentence abſolved him. The earl appealed to the 
Engliſh court, whither king Baliol was called to appear, 
and to fit with the king in parliament :. while this matter 
was under debate, Baliol was ordered to riſe from his 
ſeat to give an account of his ſentence, He propoſed to 


to anſwer in perſon from the ſame place where others 


ſo ſignal an affront, that when he returned home he re- 
nounced his oath to king Edward, pretending that it was 
Not in his power to make ſuch a promiſe; and renewing 


againſt England. King Edward entered Scotland, took 
the ſtrong holds, and forced the Scots and their king to 
ſwear fealty to him; their king he ſent priſoner into Eng- 
land, leaving a conſiderable force in Scotland, which 
was ſoon after .beaten from thence by the Scots, under 
William Wallis. King Edward returned, killed 40,000 
Scots in a battle near Torkirke, and forced them to ſwear 
fealty to him a third time. Notwithſtanding theſe oaths, 
Robert Bruce, who had been John Baliol's competitor, 
took the crown. King Edward had alſo had ſome dif- 
ferences before with France. 

Edward II. at the beginning of his reign married Iſa- 
bella, daughter of Philip of France, with whom he had 
for dowry Guienne, and Ponthieu, the greateſt part 
whereof had been taken from his father by the French. 


Scots, except in Ireland, ſo that Edward was obliged 
to make a truce with them. He met alſo with great 
diſturbances at home, the great men of the kingdom 


Gaveſton, and after him the Spencers, which he refuſing, 
they fell into open rebellion, and proving unſucceſsful, 
ſeveral. of them paid for it with their lives. The queen 
pretending that the Spencers had alienated the king's 
love from her, retired into France, and from thence into 
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| Hainault, and returning with an army took the king pri- 
ſoner, and cauſed the Spencers to be executed. The 
king was carried from place to place, and heavily abuſed 
- during his impriſonment; having been previouſly forced by 
the parliament, to reſign the kingdom to his ſon Edward. 
About ſix months after his depoſition he was miſerably 
| murdered. | | 
1327. Edward III. was very young when he received the 
cron, fo that the government was committed to his mo- 
ther, and managed chiefly by her favorite the carl of 
Mortimer. At the beginning of her adminiſtration, ſhe 
made a diſhonorable peace with Scotland, whereby Ed- 
ward renounced. all pretenſions to that kingdom; and 
the Scots renounced their title to Cumberland and 
Northumberland. Some years after the queen was con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonmeit, and Mortimer was 
hanged. Afterwards a moſt cruel war broke out be- 
tween England and France; for Lewis, Philip, and 
Charles, all ſons of Philip, dying without iſſue, Edward 
pretended a right to the French crown. But Philip de 
Valois, notwithſtanding he was a degree | farther off, 
prevailed with the ſtates, under pretence of the Salique 
law, to ſet him on the throne. Edward being afterwards 
ſummoned by Philip to come and do homage for the 
dukedom of Aquitain, went thither when but young, 
| leaving England fuil of commotions. Appearing in the 
wo church at Amiens with the crown on his head, his ſword 
| and his ſpurs on, he was ordered to lay them aſide, and to 
take the oath on his knees; which ſo exaſperated Edward, 
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that France afterwards felt the effects of it. Not long 

| after this the Engliſh recovered Berwick upon Tweed, 

1 and in one battle killed 30,000 Scots; whereupon 

i Edward Baliol did homage to the king of England for 

| the crown of Scotland. Edward being come to riper 

i years, aſſumed the title and.arms of France, and renewed 

| his pretenſions to that crown. He entirely routcd the 4 
1 French Fleet near Sluys, ſent to hinder his landing, and 
i killed 30,000 marines. Edward with a great army over- 
| run 5 
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run Normandy; and a bloody battle was fought. near 
1346. Creſſy in Picardy, wherein the Engliſh, though but 30,000 
ſtrong, fought 60,000 French, killing 30,000 upon the 
ſpot, among whom were 1,500 perſons of quality. The 
next day were cut to pieces by the Engliſh 1000 French, 
whoz not knowipg what had happened the day before, 
were marching to the French camp. About the ſame 

time king David of Scotland entered England with 
60,000 men, but he was defeated and taken priſoner. 
The next year king Edward took Calais, which he filled 
with Engliſh inhabitants. Prince Edward, called the 
Black Prince, becauſe he wore black armour, ſon to Ed- 
ward, being ſent into Guienne, behaved himſelf very va- 

liantly. John, king of France, brought againſt him 
60,000 men, though the prince was not above 8000 
ſtrong ; but prince Edward having poſted his men be- 
tween woods and hilly vineyards, from thence fo galled 
the French horſe with his long bows, that they being re- 
pulſed put all in confuſion; king John was taken pri- 
ſoner, alſo his youngeſt ſon, and above 1700 perſons of 
quality were ſlain. This battle was fought about two 
leagucs from Poitiers. At laſt, after king Edward had 

with three armies over-run the greateſt part of France, 
peace was concluded. Prince Edward, to whom his fa- 
ther had given the dukedom of Aquitain, reftored Peter 
king of Caſtile to his kingdom. But in his journey, his 
ſoldiers being very mutinous for want of pay, he levied an 
extraordinary tax on his ſubjects, which they complaining 
of to the king of France, he ſummoned the prince to ap- 
pear before him, who anſwered, he would ſuddenly appear 
with an army of 60,000 men; whereupon Charles V. 
king of France declared war. While prince Edward 
was buſy in making great preparations againſt France, he 
died ſuddenly, and with him the Engliſh good fortune 
for the French took all the dukedom of Aquitain, except 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne. The king was fo troubled at 
the loſs of ſo brave a ſon, and of his cgnqueſts in France, 


that he died ten months after his ſon. | 
1 2 Richard 
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1377. Richard II. fon of the brave prince Edward, being f 
but eleven years of age when he came to the crown, was 5 
deſpiſed by the French, who burnt ſeveral places on the Z 
Engliſh coaſt. The Scots made inroads into England, and 8 
the war being carried on with various fortune, peace was 2 
at laſt concluded. There were great inteſtine commoti- 3 
ons in the kingdom under this king. In Kent, and other 3 
counties, there was an inſurrection of the rabble, occaſioned 5 I 
138 f. by the inſolence of one of the receivers of the Poll Tax: 5 
this rabble's intention was to have murthered all the Z 
nobility and clergy, except the Mendicant Friars ; but - 
they were ſoon reſtrained by the king's valor. It was I 
this king's cuſtom, as ſoon as the parliament was diſſolved, Z 
to reverſe all that was concluded on, yet once the parlia- A 1 
ment got him at an advantage, forced him to permit moſt 2 
of his favourites to be either killed or baniſhed ; and 3 
obliged him to ſwear that he would adminiſter the go- 3 
vernment according to the advice of his lords. Not long 3 
after, a conſpiracy among the lords was diſcovered, and A | 
many paid for jt with their heads: the king ſeemed then 2 
to have maſtered his enemies; but he was nevertheleſs, bp: ] 
ruined at laſt. Henry Duke of Lancaſter accuſed the - 
Duke of Norfolk, of having ſpoken ill of the king; the Y 
latter giving him the lie, they challenged one another, A 
but the duel was prevented by the king's authority, who 3 
baniſhed them both : Henry retiring into F rance, there 1 
raiſed a faction againſt the king, inviting all diſſatisfied . | 
perſons to join him. He landed with a few in England, 3 
at a time, when Richard was in Ireland, and could not 1 
have notice of his enemy's arrival, till ſix weeks after; de- E 
| laying ſtill in Ireland, and at length coming into Eng- I 
land, he was made priſoner. Henry of Lancaſter calling 2 
a parliament, many things were objected to Richard, and 1 
1399. he was declared to have forfeited the crown. But before 1 


this reſolution was publiſhed, he reſigned of his on accord, 2 
and was not long after barbarouſly murthered in priſon. 7 


Henry IV, of Lancaſter, being after the depoſition of 5 
King Richard, declared king by the parliament; labor- : 
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ed under great difficulties at the beginning of his reign, 
Which he at laſt overcame; the deſign of the French to re- 
ſtore Richard, ended with that king's death; and a conſpi- 
racy againſt Henry was diſcovered; the Scots, who made 
war on him, got nothing but blows: the Weſhmen alſo, 
rebelled againſt him; but before they could join their 
forces, the king ſuddenly routed them in a bloody battle. 
1413. Henry V. in his younger years, did not promiſe much; 
but after he came to the Crown, he ſhewed himſelf one of 
the moſt valiant kings the Engliſh ever had, he ſent his 
ambaſſadors to Charles VI. of France, to lay claim to that 
crown, propoſing to marry his daughter Catherine ; this 
being refuſed, Henry entered France, took Harfleur, and 
1415. obtained a moſt ſignal victory near Agincourt in Picardy, 
the French being fix times ſtronger than the Engliſh : 
10,000 French were killed, as many taken priſoners, with 
the loſs of not above ſome hundred Engliſh, Not long 
after, the French fleet being beaten by the Engliſh near 
Harfleur, Henry made a em Deſcent on France, taking 
place after place in Normandy, and at laſt the city of 
1419. Rouen. At this time, all was in confuſion at the French 
court, the king, Charles VI. being inſane, and the queen at 
variance with her ſon, the dauphin. At length it was a- 
greed, that King Henry ſhould marry the Princeſs Cathe- 
rine, and during the life of his wife's father, adminiſter 
the government in his name, but after his death ſhould: 
1420. ſucceed him. The dauphin refuſing his conſent, the Eng- 
liſh took one place after another from him. At laſt, 
King Henry marching to raiſe the ſiege of Coſne, then 
beſieged dy the dauphin, fell ſick, and being carried to 
1422. Bois de Vicennes, there died in the flower of his age and 
| felicity, leaving the adminiſtration of France to his bro- 
ther the Duke of Bedford, and the adminiſtration of Eng- 
land to his ſecond brother the Duke of Glouceſter. 
Henry VI. was a child of eight months old; who, de- 
generated from his father's valour, and loſt what his fa- 
ther had won. He was after the death of Charles VI. 
(who died not long after Henry V.) proclaimed King of 
| France 
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France in Paris. bs oppoſition, the dauphin, Charles 
VII. alſo declarcd himſelf King of France; with whom 

fided the braveſt among the French, and a great many 
Scots. In 1425 the French beſieged St. Jaques de Beu- 

veron with 40,000 men; and the garriſon being reduced 

to extremity, prayed with a loud voice to St. George of 

* Saliſbury: the beſiegers hearing the name Saliſbury very 
frequently among the beſieged, ſuppoſed the Earl of 
Saliſbury was coming to raiſe the ſiege; whereat they 

were ſo terrified they ran away for fear of his name. The 
Engliſh for a while were maſters wherever they came; 

but before Orleans, their fortune ſtopped, they not only 

loft in that fiege the brave Earl of Saliſbury, T albot, but 

were beaten from thence by the French, animated by a 
Maid called Joan of Arc. This maid did ſeveral great ex- 
ploits againſt the Engliſh, and in perſon led King Charles 

to his coronation in Rheims. At laſt ſhe was taken by 

the Engliſh, in an encounter, who carried her to Rouen, 
where they burnt her for a witch. The Engliſh, perceiv- 

ing that after the coronation of Charles, many cities ſided 

5 with him, brought over King Henry and crowned him 
4 1432. King of France in Paris. About the ſame time a truce 
F wuas concluded by mediation of the Pope, for fix years, 
| but it laſted not fo long; for the French, during the time 
\ of the truce poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral places, brought 
over to their ſide by cunning inſinuations, pretending, that 

any thing gained. without open violence, did not viohte. 

the truce. But whit gave a great blow to the Engliſh, 

was, that the Duke of Burgundy having taken a diſtaſte 

at them on fome flight occaſion, was reconciled to King 
Chartes. The death of the Duke of Bedford proved ano- 

ther misfortune to them, for the Duke of Somerſet and 

the Duke of York, both -pretended to his poſt; and 
though the latter did obtain it, yet did the firſt always 
1435.1 thwart his defigns, ſo that before the new regent arrived, 
Paris, (which had been ſeventeen years in poſleſſon of the 
Engliſh,) and a great many other cities, furrendered to 


King Charles. . Afterwards, when Dy a truce made with 
Fi. France, 
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France, the fary of the war . ceaſed a little, there was a 


1449- 


king to ratify. 


foundation laid in England for inteſtine commotions. 
The king had promiſed marriage to the daughter of the 
Earl of Armagnac, to prevent which, the French King 
made both the Earl and his daughter priſoners. The 
Earl of Suffolk, then ambaſſador in France, propoſed 
thereupon, without having received inſtructions to that 
purpoſe from the king, a match between the king and 
Margaret daughter of Rene, Duke of Anjou, and King 
of Naples and Sicily; which afterwatds. he perſuaded the 
This match was oppoſed by the Duke 
of Glouceſter, the king's uncle, notwithſtanding this, it 
was completed, and to obtain the bride from the French, 
Anjou and Maine were given them. The king was miſ- 
led by the queen and his favourites; her firſt deſign was 
revenge againſt the Duke of Glouceſter, whom the ac- 
cuſcd af mal- admi niſtration, got him committed to priſon, 
and cauſed him to be privately murthered. "The death of 
this innocent man afterwards tell heavy on the king : the 
French took all Normandy, the Engliſh by reaſon of a 
rebellion in Ireland, being unable to ſend ſpeedy and 
ſufficient relief, ſo they had nothing left in France, but 
Calais and fome neighbouring places; this was occaſion- 


ed by the careleſſneſs of the Englith garriſons, not provided 


with able governors z and by the pride of the Engliſh ; but 
the chief caufe was, Rien Duke of Y ork, who raiſed in- 
teſtine commotions in England, hoping, by fomenting 
troubles in the kingdom, to make way for himſelf to the 
rern; but publickly he ptofeſſed, that his intention was 
on! y to remove from the king's perſon his pernicious fa- 
vorites, and eſpecially the Duke of Somerſet, Having 
got an army, he fought the king's forces; the Duke of 
Somerſet was ſlain, and the Duke of York was declared 
protector of the King's perſon and the kingdom. Howe- 
ver this did not laſt long, and the Duke of Vork being 
worſted, was forced to fly into Ireland. Yet not long af. 
ter the Earl of Warwick beat the king's army, and taking 
him Priſoner, the Duke of York was again declared pro- 
| tector, 
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tector, and heir to the crown; on condition that Henry 


ſhould retain the title of king. But the queen, who had 

fled into Scotland, marched with a great army againſt the 
Duke of York, who was killed in battle, and all priſoners 

were put to the ſword. Nevertheleſs, his ſon in conjunc- 
tion with the Earl of Warwick, raiſed another army, and 
1460. marching to London, the young Duke of York was there 

| proclaimed king, by the name of Edward IV. 

Thus Edward IV. came to the crown, but could not 
maitain it without great difficulty: for Henry had afſem- 

a very powerful army in the North, againſt whom Ed- 


ward fought the moſt bloody battle ever known in Eng- 


land, 36,796 men being killed on the ſpot, becauſe Edward 
knowing his enemies to be ſuperior in number, had order- 
ed not to give quarter. Henry retired into Scotland, from 
whence he returned with another army, and being again 
defeated, with difficulty got back to Scotland : returning 


mncognito into England, he was taken priſoner and com- 


1464. mitted to the tower. Edward had ſent the Earl of War- 
wick into France to conclude a match between him and 
Bona daughter of Lewis Duke of Savoy. But in the 
mean time he ſuddenly married Elizabeth, widow of John 
Gray; Warwick was ſo provoked, that he declared for 
King Henry; and having brought over to his party the 
Duke of Clarence, a brother of King Edward, he fell ſud- 


denly on Edward, and took him priſoner ; but by the care- 


leſneſs of his keeper he eſcaped not long after. The Earl 
of Warwick's forces were routed ſoon after, and he was 
forced to fly into France; returning into England, he was 
ſo well received, that he forced King Edward to fly into 
the Netherlands, to Charles Duke of Burgundy: and King 
Henry, after being nine years a priſoner in the Tower, was 
again ſet on the throne. But Edward having received ſome 
aſſiſtance from the Duke of Burgundy, returned into Eng- 
land; and perceiving that but few came in to him, he made 
an agreement with Henry, which he confirmed by oath, 
that he would not undertake any thing againſt him; not- 
withſtanding his oath, he privately gathered forces, on 
which 
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which the earl of Warwick marched towards him; but 
the duke of Clarence, being reconciled to his brother. 
king Edward, went over with all his forces to him. 
Warwick, being now not ſtrong enough to oppoſe him 
was forced to let him march up to London where 
he was joyfully received by the Londoners, and, 
1471. Henry was committed again to the tower. Edward 
attacked the earl of Warwick: victory ſeemed at firſt, to 
incline to the earl, but ſome of his troops, deceived by 
a thick fog, charged one another, which loſt him the 
battle, he with many other perſons of quality, being 
ſlain in the field; beſide this misfortune, king Henry” 3 
queen, and his 00 Edward, having got together forces in 
France, could not come time enough to his aſſiſtance, 
being detained by contrary winds; and coming after- 
wards, ſhe was taken priſoner, and her ſon killed. King 
Henry himſelf was murthered by the bloody duke of 
Glouceſter. After this, a war between England and 
France, but peace was eafily concluded, the French 
making very liberal preſents to the Engliſh. To con- 
firm this peace, king Lewis propoſed an interview be- 
tween him and Edward, where he, without making any 
difficulty, appeared firſt, and beſtowed a great quantity 
of wine on the Engliſh ſoldiers. In the mean time the 
duke of Glouceſter had rid himſelf of his elder brother, 
| the duke of Clarence, thereby advancing himſeif one ſtep 
nearer to the crown. King Edward died | in 14.52, 
1483. His fon Edward V. only eleven years of age was pro- 
claimed king, but ſcarce enjoyed the title ten weeks. 
His uncle Richard, duke of Glouceſter, a moſt bloody 
and wicked man, immediately ſtudied to ſet the crown 
on his own head, he firſt ſecured to himſelf the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the king's and his brother's perſons, by deſtroying 
their moſt truſty friends. Afterwards, by fome impudent 
prieſts, he got it rumoured abroad, that Edward IV. was 
born in adultery, and that, conſequently, the crown did 
of right belong to himſelf, as being molt like his father; 
the duke of Buckingham infinuated to the lord mayor of 
London, that the crown ought to be offered to Richard; 
Part II. No. 11. 2 his 
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bis propoſal being approved by the acclamations of a few 
villains hired for that purpoſe, it was directly reported, 
that the people had conferred the crown on Richard. 

1483. Thus Richard III. got himſelf proclaimed king, and being 
crowned, he cauſed the innocent king Edward V. and his 
brother to be murthered. Soon after his coronation, a dif- 
ference aroſe between him and the duke of Buckingham, 
his chief inſtrument in procuring the crown. Bucking- 
bam leaving the court, began a party againft the king, 
in favor of Henry earl of Richmond, then an exile in 
Britany : This plot was diſcovered, and the duke be- 
headed, nevertheleſs the earl of Richmond ſailed with a 
great fleet from Britany, but being driven by contrary 
winds on the coaſt of Normandy, he ſought aid of Charles 
VIII. king. of France; many Engliſh alſo went over'to 
him, he promiſing on oath, to marry the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward IV. Richard alſo propoſed to 
marry the Prinecſs Elizabeth, and therefore had private- 
J made away his queen, but Henry to prevent this in- 
tended match, in all haſte left France, and landing in 
Wales, was kindly received by moſt; he gave battle to 
Richard at Boſworth, where Sir William Stanley, with 
ſome thouſands of men, went over to Henry; and 
Richard being ſlain, his crown was immediately put on 
Henry's head in the very field of battle. 

1485. Hitherto England had been miſerably torn to pieces, 
by the ſatal and bloody wars between the houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter, (the firſt whereof bore a white roſe, the 
latter a red roſe in their ſhiclds.) Henry IV. of Lancaſter 
deihroned Richard II, of York ; Henry VI. of Lancaſter 
was deihroned by Edward IV. of York: and Henry VII. 
of Lancaſter deprived Edward LV th's brother, Richard 
III. of his crown and life. Henry marrying the daughter 
of Edward IV. united the white and red roſes, and by his 
ſingular wiidom, again ſettled the Kingdom: Yet was 
he not altogether free from diſturbances; for Lambert 

1486. Symr..!, ton 0 a a baker, aſluming the name and perſon of 
Edvard earl of ww Varwick, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
King in Ireland. This impoſture, firſt contrived by a 

| | prieſt, 
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2 prieft, was encouraged by Margaret, widow of Charles 
0 duke of Burgundy, ſiſter to Edward IV. who, in ſpite 
to Henry gave it all the aſſiſtance ſhe could, Symnel 
brought an army from Ireland into England, but was 
routed by Henry; and being taken, was made a turn-ſpit 
in the king's kitchen, Margaret alſo ſet up another im- 
1499. poſtor, named Perkin Warbeck ; who pretended to, be 
Richard, a younger ſon of Edward IV. and ſo well acted 

his part, that he formed a conſiderable party in Ireland, 
From thence he went to Paris, where he was well re- 
ceived, France being then at war with England: but 
peace being concluded, he retired to the dutcheſs Marga- 
ret's court: From thence he went to Ireland, afterwards 
to Scotland, where being ſplendidly received by the king, 

he married one of his kinſwomen, and entered England 
with a conſiderable army; but was beaten, and the Scots 
obliged to retire with great loſs ; hereupon they made 
.=- peace with England, promiſing not to affiſt the impoſ- 
1 tot Perkin, who fled into Ireland, and coming into Corn- 
wall, cauicd himſelf to be proclaimed king: but perceiv- 
5 ing that few came over to him, and the king's forces 
coming up, he took ſanctuary in a church, and ſurrender- 
ed himſelf to the king, who committed him to the tower; 
but having twice attempted to eſcape, he vas at laſt 
1501. hanged. James IV. of Scotland, married Margaret 
daughter of Henry, which afterwards united England and 
Scotland. Arthur, eldeſt ſon of Henry, married Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Ferdinand the catholic, of Spain. But 
the prince dying a few weeks after the wedding, in her ſix- 

teenth year, Henry not willing to give back the dowry, 
and deſirous to maintain the new alliance with Ferdinand, 
married Catherine to his ſecond ſon Henry, then but 
twelve years of age, having obtained a diſpenſation from 

Pope Julius II. which afterwards proved the cauſe of 
great alterations. This king is reckoned among the 
wiſeſt of his age, but is reprehended for his practices by 

falſe accuſations againſt the rich, to ſqueeze great ſums of 

money from them. | 


T2 „ mei 
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1509. Henry VIII: immediately on his acceſſion, celebrated 
his nuptials with his brother's widow, more to fulfil his 
father's will, than from inclination ; yet he lived with 
her, and governed very laudably; he entered into a con- 
federacy againſt France, ſent an army into Biſcay, but 
1513. it returned home without doing any thing. Henry en- 
tered France with a great army, taking Terouane, and 
Tournay ; the former of which he razed in ſpite of all 


the attempts of the French to relieve it; Tournay was 


redeemed. During the abſence of Henry, James IV. 
king of Scotland, inſtigated by the French, invaded Eng- 
land, but received a ſignal defeat, himſelf being killed in 
1522. the battle. Henry again denounced war againſt Francis 
I. and ſent conſiderable forces into France, which never- 
theleſs, both in the ſame and the next year did nothing of 
moment; and the Scots, on the other ſide, obtained no 
advantages againſt the Engliſh. After Francis was taken 


priſoner near Pavia, it ſeemed very neceſſary for Henry to 


maintain thechalance, and not incline too much either to 
Spain or France: though many are of opinion, that 
Cardinal Woolſey managed this buſineſs, who was no 
great friend to Charles V. becauſe he had not promoted 
him to the papal dignity. After he had lived peaceably and 


6 well with his queen for twenty years, Henry began to 


ſcruple whether he could layvfully live in wedlock with 


his brother's widow. Some ſay, that being weary of her, 
he was fallen in love with Anna Bullen, this ſeems not 


ſo probable to others, fince he did not marry Anna Bullen 
till three years after this ſcruple of conſcience ; but 
however that might be, the buſineſs was brought 
before the Pope, who commiſſioned Cardinal Cam- 


pegius, to enquire, in conjunction with Woolſey, in- 


to the matter. It is ſaid, the Pope was willing to gra- 


tify Henry, and ſent ſuch a bull to Campegius, but with 


caution, to keep it by him. But when he afterwards ſaw 
Charles V. ſucceſsful, he durſt not venture to diſpleaſe 
him, wherefore he ordered Campegius to burn the bull, 


and to delay the buſineſs, The queen alſo refuſed to 


anſwer 
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anſwer to the commiſſion, but appealed: to the Pope in 
perſon ; Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, proteſted 
againſt this commiſſion : while Woolley perceiving the 
king was in love with Anna Bullen, (which was likely 
to prove prejudicial to his authority,) he perſuaded the 

Pope, underhand, not to conſent to the divorce, Henr 

being informed of the cardinal's intrigues, humbled the 
greatneſs of that haughty prelate, who died in the year 
1531. following. Henry forbad, that any of his ſubjects ſhould 
appeal to Rome, or ſend thither any money. He ſent 
to ſeveral univeffities in France and Italy, to deſire their 
opinions, who unanimouſly agreed, that ſuch a marriage 
was againſt the laws of God; and having once more, by 
his ambaſſadors, ſolicited the Pope, in vain, the king had 
the ſame adjudged in parliament, and divorced himſelf from 
1533. Catherine; but converſed with her in a friendly manner 
till her death, Some months after he married Anna Bul- 
1535. len, by whom he had Elizabeth afterwards queen, the king 
cauſed himſelf to be declared ſupreme head of the church 
of England, abrogating thereby the Pope's authority ; and 
John Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More 
the lord chancellor, refuſing to acknowledge him as ſuch, 
were beheaded. But after all, Henry would not receive 
the doctrine of Luther, but continued in the Roman 
communion. Henry had formerly publiſhed a book 
under his name, againſt Luther, in favour of the Pope, for 
which the Pope entitled him “ Defender of the Faith : ” 
which title the kings of England retain. But -Luther 
ſetting aſide the reſpect due to a king, wrote an anſwer, 
full of unmannerly heat and bitterneſs. Henry permitted 
all Monks and Nuns to quit their convents, and nun- 
neries; and by degrees converted to his own uſe their 
revenues, as alſo thoſe of the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
ſalem; of which he employed ſome part in ereCting fix 
new epiſcopal ſees, and to the advancing of learning in 
the univerſities. A great part he gave away, or fold for 
little, to great families, intending thereby to oblige them 
to maintain theſe alterations. It is faid, theſe church 
| reve- 
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revenues amounted yearly to 186,5121. but ſome ſay, to 
500,752]. In effect, Henry laid the foundation of the re- 
formation; nevertheleſs England was now in a miſe- 
rable condition; for many Roman catholicks, not acknow- 
ledging the king as ſupreme head of the Engliſh church, 
were executed; as were many more proteſtants, becauſe 
they would not own the corporal preſence of the body of 
1543. Chriſt in the ſacrament. A war broke out with the Scots, 

who making an inroad into England, were beaten by a 


few Engliſh ; which fo greatly grieved king James V. 


that he died for vexation, leaving a daughter, Mary, 


whom Henry would have engaged to his ſon Edward, in 
order to unite the two kingdoms : Henry joined with the 
Emperor againſt France, but waſted his time in taking 
Boulogne, which was afterwards reſtored by purchaſe. 
1550. After his divorce from Catherine his marriages were un. 
happy : Anna Bullen was beheaded for adultery: though 


ſome ſuppoſe it was more the Proteſtant religion than the 


crime which proved fatal to her. Afterwards he mar- 


1536. ried Jane Seymour, mother to Edward VI. who died in 
1540. child-bed: then Anne of Cleves, who for ſome infirmity 

he quickly diſmiſſed, then Catharine Howard, who was 
154 3. beheaded for adultery, His fixth wife Catharine Parre, 


widow of lord Latimer, out-lived him. 


1547. Edward VI. was nine years of age when he came to 


the crown, during whoſe minority bis- uncle the duke 
of Somerſet had the adminiſtration of affairs. Under 
this king the reformed religion was publicly eftabliſh- 
ed, and the mafs aboliſhed, which occaſioned great 
diſturbances, that were nevertheleſs happily ſuppreſſed. 
Edward falling ſick, the duke of Northumberland, who 
had deſtrayed the duke of Somerſet, perſuaded him, 
under pretence-of ſettling the proteſtant religion, to ex- 
clude by his will, his two ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth 
(for of the queen of Scots they made little account at 
that time) and to ſettle the crown on Jane Grey, daughter 
of the duke of Suffolk, by Mary daughter of Henry VII. 


but after the death of Edward, though the duke of Nor- 


thumberland cauſed Jane to be proclaimed queen in Lon- 


don 
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don; Mary, eldeſt ſiſter of Edward, immediately claimed 
the crown, in letters to the privy council: and letters 
proving ineffectual, they came to blows ; but moſt of the 
nobility, to whom Mary promiſed to make no alteration 
in religion, ſided with her; and part of the army and 
fleet, moſt of the privy counſellors and the city of Lon- 
don,. taking her part, proclaimed her queen: and Nor- 
thumberland himſelf, proclaimed Mary in Cambridge. 
Mary reſtored the Roman catholick religion, the maſs, 
and the Pope's authority: of the proteſtants, many were 
puniſhed with death; but ſhe was unable to reſtore the 
church revenues, fearing the great families who poſ- 
ſeſſed them. Mary married Philip, ſon of Charles V. 
afterwards king of Spain, but had no children of this 
marriage, Mary being pretty well in years; ſome being 
diſſatisfied at this match, raiſed tumults: among whom 
was the duke of Suffolk, father of lady Jane, hitherto a 
priſoner in the tower ; but ſhe and her huſband Guildford, 
and her father, were beheaded. Elizabeth, afterwards 
queen, had alſo undergone the ſame fate, if Philip and the 
Spaniards had not interceded for her, becauſe they knew, 
that the next heir, was Mary queen of Scotland, who 
being now married to the dauphin of France, they feared 
leſt England and Scotland might be united with France. 
When Philip was engaged in a war with France, Mary 
ſent to his afiiftance ſome of her beſt forces, who by their 
bravery chiefly obtained the victory near St. Quintin 
Henry II. king of France, affaulted Calais, by his gene- 
ral the duke de Guile; that city, being ill garriſoned, he 
took in a few days, and obliged all the innabitants to quit 
it, leaving behind them all their gold, ſilver, and jewels, 
and fo drove the Engliſh quite of France. After this loſs, 
queen Mary died. a c 
Elizabeth after the death of her ſiſter was unanimouſly 
proclaimed queen; {he maintained her authority, and go- 
verned with great prudence, and glory, in the midſt of 
many dangers, At firſt, Philip endeavoured by all means 
to keep England on his ſide; he propoſed a marriage 
with 
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with Elizabeth, vein to obtain a diſpenſation from 


the Pope. She reſolved to have no concerns with the 


Pope, and to give a friendly refuſal to Philip. Then, by 
an act of parliament, ſhe eſtabliſhed the proteſtant epiſ- 


copacy, yet, ſettled it by degrees. She took from the 


Papiſts the free exerciſe of their religion, and under penal- 


ties obliged every one to frequent the proteſtant churches 


on Sundays. Every body was obliged by oath to acknow- 


ledge her as ſupreme, even in ſpiritual matters; which 


oath was, among 9400 poſſeſſed of church benefices, taken 
by all, except 189, among whom were fourteen biſhops. 
She met with great oppoſition from Papiſts and Puritans: 


The latter having conceived great hatred againſt epiſcopa- 


Cy, and all ceremonies in the leaſt reſembling popery, 
were for regulating every thing according to the model 
of Geneva. Though their number increaſed, yet the 
queen kept them pretty well under. But the Papiſts 
made ſeveral attempts againſt her life and crown; ſeveral 
ſeminaries for the Engliſh nation were erected in foreign 
countries ; at Douay, at Rheims, at Rome and V aledo- 
lid. From theſe ſchools, emiſſaries and prieſts were ſent 
into England, to propagate the Roman catholick religion; 
but moſt of theſe being detected and executed, the Papiſts 
were ſtricter kept than before. Mary queen of Scotland, 
alſo, being heireſs to the crown of England, endeavoured 
to have queen Elizabeth declared by the Pope illegiti- 
mate (which the Spaniards underhand oppoſed) and both 
ſhe and the Dauphin aſſumed the arms of England; 
whick proved afterwards fatal to Mary. Queen Mary 
after the death of Francis II. returning into Scotland, 

married her kinſman Henry Darnley, one of the handſom- 
eſt men in Britain, by whom ſhe had James VI. Buta 
certain Italian muſician, whoſe name was David Ritzio, 
was ſo much in favour with the queen, that many per- 
ſuaded Henry, that ſhe kept unlawful company with him. 


Henry provoked, with the afliſtance of ſome gentlemen, | 


pulled David Ritzio out of the Room, where he was 
then waiting on the queen at table, and killed him imme- 


diately. Soon after, the king was murthered, as was 
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1587. much concerned: King James, alſo was grievouſly ex- 


1559. were obliged to quit it the next year. With Spain ſhe 
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ſuppoſed by the earl of Bothwell, afterwards married to 
the queen. In an inſurrection. againft the queen, Both- 
well, her huſband, was forced to fly, (and died in 
Denmark ſome years after in a miſerable condition) and 
ſhe being taken, eſcaped ia 1568. But her forces being 
routed, ſhe retired into England, where ſhe was made 
priſoner, and at length was confined to cloſe impriſon- 
ment. Several conſpiraces were formed for her eſcape, 
but they were all detected, and ſeveral treaties were ſet on 
foot to procure her liberty, but without effect. Mary 
impatient, and ill-adviſed, entered into a conſpiracy with 
Spain, the Pope, and the duke of Guiſe againſt Eliza- 


the queen; by virtue of which ſhe received ſentence of 
death, After long delay, Elizabeth granted and ſign- 
ed the warrant, commanding nevertheleſs, ſecretary Da- 
vidſon to keep it by him till farther order; but he adviſ- 
ing with the privy council, it was ordered that execu- 
tion ſhould take place. Afterwards Elizabeth ſeemed 


aſperated, but Elizabeth appeaſed his anger, and there 
was ever after a good underſtanding between them. The 
duke of Guile and his party, were great enemies to queen 
Elizabeth in France, and ſhe, on the other hand, aſſiſted 
the Huguenots with men and money; they ſurrendered into 
her hands as a pledge, Havre de Grace; but her forces 


was at variance on account of the Netherlands, whom ſhe 
aſſiſted, firſt privately, and afterwards openly, wich men 
and money, they ſurrendering to her as pledges, Fluſhing, 
Brill, and Rameſken: but ſhe would never accept of the 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands. She did great damage to 
the Spaniards on their coaſts, and in the Weſt Indies, by 
Sir Francis Drake and others, and the earl of Eſſex 
took Cadiz, but quitted it. The Spaniards ſuppoſing 
that England might be ſooner conquered than the Ne- 
therlands, they equipped a fleet which they called the 
invincible Armada, intending to invade England. 
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Which fleet, to the immortal glory of the Engliſh nation, 
being partly de{troyed by them, and partly torn in pieces 


by ſtorms, returned home in a very miſerable condition. 


Though the Spaniards were twice repulſed and driven 
out of Ireland, with loſs, yet a rebellion there laſted all 
1600. her life, as did the war againſt Spain. This queen 


could never be induced to marry, though her ſubjects, 


greatly deſired it, and ſhe had many offers: as, beſides 
Philip, Charles duke of Auſtria, Eric king of Swe- 
den, the duke d'Anjou, and his brother the duke d'Alen- 
ſon, the earl of Leiceſter, &c. Such as ſued her in marri- 
age, ſhe amuſed with hopes: the treated with Charles arch- 
duke of Auſtria, ſeven years, and with the duke of Alen- 
ſon ſhe went ſo far that the marriage contract was drawn, 
but ſo that ſhe found a way to elude it. Under her reign 
the Engliſh trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in Turkey, and in 
the E Fes; ; the fineſt coinage, alſo the manufactory 
of ſerges and bays, was ſettled in England about the ſame 
time. Of the Engliſh naval ſtrength ſhe was ſo jealous, 
that, though ſhe ſupported the Netherlanders againſt the 
Spaniards, yet would ſhe never conſent that they ſhould 
augment their ſea forces, ſo as to be able to conteſt with 
England. This moſt glorious, and by her ſubjects ex- 
tremely beloved queen, died 1602, having appointed 
James VI. of Scotland, her ſucceſſor. 

1602. James VI. king of Scotland, was unanimouſly pro- 
claimed king of England. His title derived from Marga- 
ret daughter of Henry VII. married to James LV. king of 


Scotland; whoſe ſon James V. left an only daughter the 


mother of James. Immediately after his coronation, the 
lords Cobham, Gray, and others, conſpired againſt him: 

the plot being diſcovered, the ringleaders were puniſhed, 

yet not with that ſeverity their crime deſerved; in the next 

year all the Jeſuits and Popiſh prieſts were, by a procla- 
1605. mation, baniſhed from England. Some popiſh miſcreants 
hired a vault under the parliament houſe, which they filled 
with barrels of gunpowder, intending to have blown up 

the kin 85 the Prince, and the parliament, but this helliſh 
delign 
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i604. deſign was diſcovered. James concluded a peace with 


Spain, and was afterwards a mediator of a truce between 


1618, Spain and Holland. His ſon, prince Charles, was ſent 


into Spain to marry the infanta, where the marriage con- 
tract was concluded and confirmed by oath, but the nup- 
tials were deferred till the next year, the Spaniards being 
willing to fee how things would be carried in Germany 
for the] houſe of Auſtria; afterwards this match was broke 


off. Under this king the wars between England and 


Scotland ceaſed, he introduced the name of Great Britain, 
which comprehends both kingdoms. Allo colonies were 
eſtabliſhed in Virginia, Bermudas, and Ireland; by which 
the Engliſh extended their dominions : but many believe 
it has weakened them at home, and that, it would have 
been more advantageous for England to have employed 


* thoſe people in manufaQtory and fiſhing. The Eaft-In- 


dia trade was alſo greatly promoted, but the Engliſh 
could not equal the Dutch, theſe having been before-hand 
with them, and guilty of great cruelty in their wreſting of 
the ſpice iſlands from the Engliſh. 

Charles I. married Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. 


of France. He equipped a great fleet againſt the Spa- 


niards, but his forces were repulicd ; all commerce was 
prohibited betwixt Spain and England : he alſo broke 
with France; and commerce was alſo prohibited. The 
Engliſh endeavoured to relieve Rochelle, but in vain; 


1629. whereupon | Charles concluded a peace with France, 
2 and in the next year with Spain. Under this king aroſe 
> very violent diviſions between him and the patliambdne : 
It may be worth our while, to enquire into their cauſes. 
15 Queen Elizabeth, held it for a maxim, to oppoſe the over- 
4 grown power of Spain, eſpecially at Sea, whereby ſhe 
+ | weakened Spain, enriched her ſubjects, and exerciſed 
- thein in ſea affairs; ſhe aſſiſted France againſt the Spani- 
Z ards, favoured the Proteſtant princes in Germany, and 
5 upheld the Dutch, but king James on the contrary, per- 


ceiving the united provinces ſtrong enough, not only to 
ſupport themſelves againſt Spain, but to diſpute che domi- 
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nion of the ſeas with England, he left them, and concluded 

a peace with Spain. The people laid aſide warlike ex- 

ereiſes, and fell into ſuch vices as are commonly the pro- 

duct of plenty and peace. He made it his endeavour to 

unite the minds of the Scots and Engliſh, naturalizing 

the Engliſh in Scotland, and the Scots in England, join- 

ing the great families in marriage: but he was eſpecially 

deſirous of eſtabliſhing one form of religious worſhip in 

both kingdoms: and it uſed to be his ſaying, no biſhops, 

no king.” But the Puritans, and their. party, would 

not allow of any ſuperiority among the clergy ; neither 

would they admit any of the ancient ceremonies, hating 

every thing, though otherwiſe indifferent, if adopted by 

the Papiſts. Such was the form of the church of Scot- 

land; and the fame opinion encreaſed daily in England, 

King James aſſuming as part of the royal prerogative, 

the ſupremacy of the church in Scotland as in England, 

. eſtabliſhed an epiſcopal form of government in Scotland; 

but he had no fooner returned into England, than the 

common people roſe againit the new ceremonies, and 

church management. 
it Charles I. was more warlike than James, yet he was 
A | obliged, according to the maxims of his father, to pre- 
þ ſerve peace abroad to avoid danger at home, and having a 
great diſlike of the power of the common people, and a 
hereditary hatred to the temper and principles of the Pu- 
ritans, his thoughts were bent how to ſecure himſelf from 
the danger of both. As the king could not impoſe extra- 
ordinary taxes but by the parliament, Charles choſe ra- 
ther to controul his inclinations, than to depend on the : 
parliament. The parliament uſed to provide a certain 0 | 
yearly revenue for the king, towards maintaining his court, | 
and dignity, and the king uſed out of that to maintain his =: 
forces : but this revenue was not hereditary. The firſt I 
parliament called by Charles, ſettled the cuſtoms as part 1 
of his revenue; but when he afterwards diſſolved it a- | 
gainſt the opinion of the mal-contents, even the revenue f þ 


thus granted was called in queſtion. King James had 
left 
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left above 1, 200, oool. debts, which were increaſed by 
Charles 400, oool. more, by the war againſt F rance and 

Spain. The king formed, and purſued his reſolution; as 

the men of the law, told him, that for the publick benefit 

he might levy money by his own authority, by ſeveral 

new taxes, he augmented his revenue from 500,000l to 

800,000]. he laid a tax on every houſe for maintaining a 

fleet, which amounted to 300,000l. he revived a title to 

the foreſts and woods that anciently had been part of the 

regal poſſeſſions, now grubbed up, and become arable and 

paſture fields: by the revival of this claim, the titles of 

almoſt all eſtates were diſputable; the county of Eſſex 

alone, was forced to buy off the ſuit commenced on this 

account, by 300,000. ſterling. Theſe and ſuch other 

practices cauſed great diſſatisfaction: beſides, the king 

held a ſtrict hand over the Puritans, (the blame of which 

fell greatly on William Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

a zealous church-man.) This they interpreted as if the 

king was reſolved by depreſſing of them, to introduce 

popery : and to inſinuate this, abundance of libels were 

ſcattered abroad againſt the king and the biſhops. 

The flame firſt broke out in Scotland: for the king 

endeavouring to . eſtabliſh the authority the biſhops, 

ordered a church liturgy to be compoled, abrogating all 

preſbyteries, claſſes and provincial ſynods. Beſides this, 

at the reformation, the revenues of many church bene- 

fices were appropriated to the crown; but they were 

let out, moſtly to younger brothers of. noble families. 

Theſe having found the benefit of them, by getting from 

time to time the ſurvivorſhip, continued them in their fa- 

I 567. milies, as their own property: more than this, during 

the minority of James VI. they obtained titles of lord- 

1617. ſhips for ſome of them. King James afterwards per- 

ceiving himſelf hereby bound up from rewarding with 

theſe benefices, ſuch as deſerved well of him, would have 

recalled theſe grants; but he met with ſuch oppoſition, that 

1633. he deſiſted. Charles undertook the buſineſs, effectually, 


employing the ſaid revenues towards augmenting the ſa- 
| 95 | laries 
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laries of the clergy. The loſers by this revocation, join- 
ing ſuch miniſters as were mortal enemies of the liturgy, 
did with all their might, ftir up the rebellion, ordering a 
directory to be compoſed by the miniſters, quite oppo- 


ſite to the liturgy ; this they confirmed by a folemn oath, 


This aſſociation was called, the covenant. To ſuppreſs 
theſe commotions, the king ſent the marquis of Hamilton 
into Scotland, who dealing mildly with them, only en- 
couraged the adverſe party: for the king calling a par- 
liament in hopes to remedy theſe diſorders, the covenant 
was by its authority confirmed, the epiſcopal conftitution 
aboliſhed, and Puritaniſm eſtabliſhed in defiance of the 
royal authority. The king's difficulties obliged him to 
raiſe men and money as he could; ſome he procured from 
papiſts, ſome from his own ſervants, ſo that this was re- 


' preſented as a popiſh army, yet the king's forces might 


probably have been ſucceſsful againſt the Scots, had 
they fallen on them immediately. But in the inter- 


val the Scots not only ſettled a correſpondence with 


France and Holland, from whence they received 
money and ammunition; but alſo ſent their depu- 
ties into England, who ſo well repreſented the 
ſtate of their affairs, that the king, perſuaded by the 
Engliſh, made a diſhourable agreement with them: which 
nevertheleſs did not laſt long, the court being aſhamed 
of the agreement, and the Scots not truſting the king. 


The king in the mean while intercepted a letter, wherein 


the Scots ſolicited officers and money from France ; this 
he hoped might induce the Engliſh to oppole the treachery 
of the Scots, he called a parliament, wherein the letter 
was read, but to no great purpoſe, the houſe of commons 
being moſtly puritans, and friends of the Scots; this par- 
liament was ſhortly after diſſolved. The king had arreſted 
in London, the Scotch agent who: had ſubſcribed the 
above letter, whereupon the Scots tooks arms, and 
ſcized the caſtle of Edinburgh. The king having with 
great difficulty got together an army, went againſt them, 
but a party of his army was beaten, and ten thouſand men 


raiſed by the parliament in Ireland for the king, were 
| forced 
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forced to be diſbanded for want of pay. There was then 
no remedy, but to make a truce with the Scots, and to 
call a new parliament in England, which began in No- 
vember 1640. 


This parliament in lieu of aſſiſting the king, entered 


into a confederacy with the Scots, promiſing a monthly 
ſubſidy to them. Then they began to reform the ſtate, 
to clip the king's authority, to puniſh his miniſters and 
ſervants, to take away the biſhops, and the liturgy, and to 
proſecute papiſts : they forced the king to promiſe not to 
diſſolve the parliament till the ſtate was entirely reformed 
which, in effect, put an end to the royal authority. They 
brought the earl of Strafford, lord deputy of Ireland, to 
his trial, who made a good defence; the king did his ut- 
moſt to preſerve his miniſter, yet the rabble of London, 
encouraged by the commons, making an inſurrection, an 
act of parliament for his death was paſſed. The king 
refuſing to ſign the warrant for his execution, was obliged 
thereto, Strafford himſelf promoting it; of the king's 
other miniſters, ſome ſaved themſelves by flight, ſome 
were impriſoned: the biſhops were excluded from the 
houſe of lords: the ſtar chamber, the privy council, the 


high commiſſion court, were ſuppreſled : the cuſtoms, 


and the fleet were taken from the king. Theſe and ma- 
ny other things, very prejudicial, the king was forced 
to grant, in hopes to heal the ulcerated minds of the peo- 
ple. He went in perſon into Scotland, where he granted 
all they could deſire. About the fame time a horrid con- 
ſpiracy broke out among the Iriſh Papiſts, who pretended 
to maintain the Popiſh religion, and to redreſs grievances 
by force of arms, which produced a moſt cruel maſſacre. 
The parliament encroaching daily on the royal preroga- 
tive, the king reſolved to aſſert his authority; he ſummon= 
ed five members whom he accuſed as traitors, and authors 
of all the animoſities: the houſe of commons taking their 
part, the king went into the houſe accompanied by ſome 
officers, and demanded thoſe members: the commons tak. 
ing anger without power to be vain, did not comply, but 
| ſtirred 
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ſtirred up the neighbouring counties, and efpecially the 
London apprentices, ſo that the King not thinking himſelf 
ſafe in London withdrew ; and the parliament ordered all 
the governors of the ſea ports, not to obey his commands. 
When the king intended to poſſeſs himſelf of the Fort and 
harbour of Hull, he was refuſed : it was evident the in- 
tention of the parliament was, to aboliſh the royal power, 5 
and to introduce a democracy; after the king had given £5 
his aſſent to the excluſion of the biſhops from the upper s 
houſe, and the reſt of the king's friends abſented them- 85 
ſel ves, it was eaſy for the remainder to aboliſh the houſe of 5 
lords, After long conteſts by words and writings, both = 
the king and parliament began to arm : the king having 
ſeveral times, at firſt, beat the parliament forces, the 
Scots came to their aſſiſtance, which turned the ſcale, the 
king's forces being routed near York, and he obliged 
to give himſelf up to the Scots, who ſurrenderred him to 
the Englith for the ſum of 400,000]. The king was after- 
wards carried priſoner from place to place for a conſider- 
able time. | 
Thus the Preſbyterians overthrew the royal power: 
but they could not enjoy their ufurped dominion, becaule a a 
certain ſect that called themſelves independents (i. e. who - 
thovght every church ought to be independent of all 
others) not only had great ſway in the parliament, and 
objected againſt accomodation ; but alſo crept into the 
chief civil and military employments: for in the place 
of the earl of Eſſex, J homas Fairfax was made general, 
and Oliver Cromwell lieutenant general, of the army, 
the laſt of which was the head of the independents. The 
Preſpyterians therefore perceiving the independants 
very ſtrong in the houſe, and moſt military employments 
in their hands, propoſed that part of the army ſhould be 
ſent into Ireland, ſome ſhould be kept in England, and 
the reſt be diſbanded, Cromwell uſed this motion to 
ſtir up the ſoldiers, telling them that they were likely to 
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[2 the king from the parliament into their own cuſtody, 
9 made themſelves maſters of the city of London, and 
| acted in every thing at diſcretion. They quickly brok 
off the treaty between the parliament and the king; and 
many who were not able to bear their tyranny, taking 


pI 


- - arms, were diſperſed by Cromwell, who alſo beat the Scots 


be; 


coming into England to aſſiſt the king, taking their ge- 
neral Hamilton priſoner. During the abſence of Crom- 
well, the parliament re- aſſumed the treaty with the king, 
75 and there were great hopes of an accomodation; when 
py the ſoldiers, headed by Ireton, ſon in law to Cromwell, 
7 brole off the treaty, taking priſoners ſuch members of the 
1 huouſe as oppoſed them: leaving not above forty mem- 
: bers in the parliament, and thoſe all of their own par- 
ty. Then they appointed a court of 150 perſons, 
to try the king, notwithſtanding the people at large 
1 looked on this court as abominable; ſome preſbyterian 
5 miniſters cried out aloud againſt it, the Scots pro- 
teſted againſt it, and the Dutch ambaſſadors, and other 
princes, did their utmoſt to oppoſe it. Before this 
court, where fat many of very mean extraction, the 
king was accuſed of high treaſon, of tyranny, and 
of all the murthers and robberies committed during 
the troubles. The king, as in juſtice he ought, firmly 
refuſing to acknowledge its authority, was ſentenced to 
be beheaded: there were but 67 of theſe judges preſent, 
the reſt abominating the fact, abſented themſelves 3 among 
whom was Fairfax. January 30, the king was beheaded, 
on a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe before Whitehall. 
1648, After the death of the king, the ſhew of ſupreme pow- 
er was in the parliament, but the reality of it was in the 
generals, Cromwell was ſent into Ireland, where the 
royal party was ſtrong; which iſland was reduced in the 
ſpace of one year, by Cromwell's good fortune and valour, 
The Scots proclaimed Charles II. their king, though un- 
4 der hard conditions, and he arriving out of France, where 
S © he had ſought ſhelter, was crowned king of Scotland, 
5 | The parliament hereupon recalled Cromwell out of Ire- 
5 | land, and having made him general, he beat the Scots, 
5 art II. No. 11, B b giving 
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giving PER an entire defeat near Leith, taking the ca- 
ſtle of Edinborough, which had been eſteemed impreg- 
nable. The king in the mean while having gathered a 
fying army, entered England, in hopes that many would 
join him: but Cromwell overtaking and beating him near 
Worceſter, his forces were diſperſed; he was forced to 

hide himſelf in an oak, to change his cloaths in his flight, 4 

and after many dangers, eſcaped to France. The Scots 2 

were entirely ſubdued under general Monk, ſent thither 

by Cromwell, who having impoſed on them very hard 

conditions, according to their deſerts, intirely ſubjected 

them to the Engliſh. Cromwell ignominiouſly diſmiſſed 

this parliament, which had cauſed ſo much trouble, and 

conſtituted a new parliament of 144 members. Theſe 

offered the ſupreme adminiſtration of Affairs to Crom- 

well; who accepted the ſame under the title of lord 

protector, and ſelected into a privy council, the heads of the 

ſeveral ſects. Cromwell to keep on foot his forces, which 

were the foundation of his power, began a war with the 

1652. Dutch, who ſeemed to deſpiſe this new monarch : but 

fortune was fo favourable to him that he took above 

1700 merchant ſhips from the Dutch, and beat them in 

five ſea engagements, in the laſt of which the Dutch loſt 

twenty ſeven men of war, They were then obliged to 

beg for peace. Cromwell acquired ſo much glory by this 

war, that moſt princes ſent ambaſſadors to him ; he was 

no leſs fortunate in diſcovering plots lald againſt him; 

for which purpoſe” he entertained ſpies every where, even 

near the king's perſon, He ſent a fleet into the Medi- 

terancan, eco with he curbed the pirates on the coaſt of 

Barbary : another to the Weſt-Indies, in which he ſent 

ſuch ſoldiers and officers as he wiſhed out of the way; - 

in the Weſt-Indies his deſigns again St. Domingo and 

Hiſpaniola miſcarried ; but Jamaica was taken from the 

Spaniards; and he did conſiderable miſchief to them, 

by ruining their filver fleet, He ſent troops to the 

French in Flanders, who, in recompence, ſurrendered to 

him Punkick, He died in the year 1058, having been as 

formic; ve 
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5 formidable as any king of England. He was a great 
5 maſter in the art of diſſimulation, he well knew how to 
make his advantage of religious pretences; he gave li- 
berty of conſcience to all ſectaries, by which he not only 
gained their favour, but by dividing them into ſeveral opi- 
nions, prevented their combination againſt him. 
After the death of Cromwell, this violent form of 
government could not long continue: his fon Richard 
ſucceeded him in the protectorſhip, but was ſoon depoſed 
| by the parliament, which being divided within itſelf, 
Monk, then governor of Scotland, marching with an 
army into England, poſſeſſed himſelf of the city of Lon- 
don, diſſolved the military parliament, and recalled king 
1660. Charles II. into his kingdom. This king reſtored the 
ancient form of government, both ſpiritual and temporal; 
| he began a war with Holland, which was carried on at 
firſt with equal loſſes on both ſides: but the Engliſh in- 
tending to tire out the Dutch without coming to an en= 
gagement, they, to the great diſhonour of the Engliſh, en- 
tered the river Thames, and burnt ſome ſhips at Chatham. 
Being again exaſperated by the rabble. in Holland, he at- 
9 tacked the Dutch by ſea, as did the king of France by 
5 1672. land. But this war did not ſucceed; the Dutch took 
from the Engliſh a great number of merchant ſhips, nor 
could the Engliſh maſter them, partly becauſe the French 
a were not hearty; partly becauſe the Dutch acted very 
A 1674. circumſpectly: and becauſe the Engliſh began to grow 
| very jealous of France, the king was obliged to make 
a ſeparate peace with Holland, and afterwards was a - 
mediator between the parties then at war. 

The internal ſtate of the kingdom had been ſome 
time before this greatly diſquieted, by rumours of plots to 
aſſaſſinate the king, and unſettle the government; whe- 
ther all of them had any real foundation has been juſtly 
: doubted, but they had no leſs influence on the paſſions of 
I the multitude, This king was not always on good terms 
with his parliaments ; for being of a very looſe life, his 
extravagancies rendered him neceflitous, and his neceſ- 
ſities induced him to accept (and indeed to bargain for) 

B b 2 pecu- 
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pecuniary aſſiſtance from France: this his parliament 
ſuſpected, and reſented ; they ſuſpected alſo the king of 
being a papiſt, and the duke of Vork, his brother, was 
more than ſuſpected of being ſo. "The houſe of commons 
therefore laboured to obtain a bill excluding from the 
throne all perſons ſuſpected of popery ; thereby meaning 
principally the duke of York, to whom not a few mem- 
bers of the houſe were obnoxious. The debates on this 
queſtion were violent, (the king attended them incognito ) 
but at laſt the bill was thrown out. At length, this par- 
liament was diflolved by the king in a pet: and Charles 
afterwards ruled without that conſtitutional branch of 
the government. He expelled all puritans from their em- 
ployments : he deprived the city of London of its charter; 
nor did he reſtore it, till after abject ſubmiſſion, and an 
order that henceforth the chief magiſtrate of the city 
ſhould be ſworn into office at Weſtminſter-hall : whence 
the origin of the lord mayor's annual proceſſion. Other 


_ Corporations were alſo deprived, or threatened to be de- 


1665. 
160 6. 


prived, of their charters; and conſiderable ſums were ex- 
acted for their reſtoration. 

Theſe and other violences engaged ſome perſons of 
note to think of oppoſing them; but the ſcheme was de- 
tected, and ſeveral were executed; among others lord 


Ruſſel ſon to the earl of Bedford. Algernon Sidney was 


another, and his caſe was extremely hard: for the law 
requiring two witneſſes, but only one appearing againſt 
him, bis private papers were taken for the other: after- 
wards, in king William's reign, this judgment was re- 
verſed. | 

Under this king W the laſt great plague in 
London, whereof died 68,596 perſons. And this was 
hardly abated when London was almoſt deſtroyed by a 
dreadful fire; September 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, which however had 
the good effect of conſuming the ſeeds of that peſtilence, 
and thereby clearing the city of it. This fire burned 
cizhty nine churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many 


public ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, libraries, a vaſt num- 


ber 
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ber of ſtately edifices, thirteen thouſand two hundred 
dwelling-houſes, four hundred ſtreets; of twenty ſix 
wards, it utterly deſtroyed fifteen, and left eight others 
ſhattered and half burnt. , The ruins of the City were 
four hundred and thirty-ſix acres, from the tower by the 
Thames fide to the Temple church, and from the north- 
eaſt gate along che city wall to Holborn- bridge. To the 
eſtates and fortunes of the Citizens it was na but 
to their lives very favorable. 

The Habeas Corpus Acc paſſed; whereby no man 
could be held in priſon, without cauſe being ſhown to a 
judge : who might, at diſcretion, admit him to bail. 

James II. ſucceeded his brother. He went openly to 
mals in his public chapel ; he received agents from Rome, 
and he ſent to Rome an agent to make his ſubmiſſion to 
the pope, and to prepare for a reconciliation of England 
to the holy See. 


The duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate fol of Charles : 


II, much in favour with the people, reported that the 


king had been married to his mother; and made an at- 
tempt to wreſt the crown from James. So popular was 


the Duke's character, and ſo unpopular that of the king, 
that though he landed in Dorſetſhire with hardly an hun- 
dred followers, in a few days his numbers increaſed to 
ſix thouſand: theſe however were not armed; and being 
unable to arm them, he diſmiſſed many. He was 


defeated, and taken by the king's troops, with only 


a few peaſe in his pockets gathered in the fields 
to ſuſtain life. He was executed in the tower. 

Judge Jefferies was ſent into the weſt to try aß 
who had been concerned in this rebellion : where, i in the 
name of the law, he committed no leſs cruelties than the 
army had done when engaged in ſlaughter ; and where 
to this day his name is a ſubject of execration. 

The king, having cruſhed this inſurrection, now 
thought himſelf ſecure; and warmly engaging in his 
grand deſign of reſtoring popery, he took many ſteps 
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for that purpoſe. The clergy however oppoſed this un- 


dertaking ; and preached againſt the Roman doctrines: 


this the king reſemed, and ſeveral were ſuſpended from 


their functions. The king then allowed univerſal liber- 


ty of conſcience, of which many of the puritan party 
availed themſelves. He alſo ſent the earl of Caſtlemaine 
as his public ambaſſador to Rome; but the pontiff and 
cardinals had too little confidence in the king's meaſures 
to pay much attention to this embaſſy. Nevertheleſs, 
the Jeſuits were admitted into the kingdom; catholic 
biſhops were conſecrated in the royal chapel; and 
popiſh religious buildings were erected in various parts. 


The king recommended to the place of preſident of 
Magdalen college Cambridge, one Farmer, a new con- 
vert to popery ; but the fellows refuſed to elect him; 


and James finding them determined ejected all except 


two, notwithſtanding which Dr. Hough was ultimately 


1088. 


elected in oppoſition to the king's mandate. 


The king publiſhed a new declaration for liberty of . 


conſcience; enjoining all the clergy to read it; but the 
clergy perceiving its drift was in favor of popery, re- 


ſolved to diſobey: and ſeven of the biſhops, in the cham- 


ber of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was ſick, drew 


up a petition to the king, remonſtrating with him. 


This was preſented to the king by the biſhops, in his 
Cloſet: for this the biſhops were proſecuted; and the 
public was greatly intereſted in the fate of their trial ; 
they were acquitted : and ſhouts of applauding joy ran 


rapidly from the bar to the city, from the city to the 


country, from the country to the camp. A few days 
before this the king had a ſon born; famous afterwards 
under the name of the pretender ; and whoſe family has 
repeatedly diſturbed the Hanoverian ſucceſſion. 
Affairs were thus fituated, when William prince of 
Orange, Stadtholder to the Dutch, who was a determined 
proteſtant, and who had married Mary, eldeſt daughter 
of king James, was induced to exert himſelf for the pre- 
ſervation of the proteſtant religion, he had privately hired 
troops, 
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troops, ſhips, &cc. and at firſt, cautiouſly, afterwards more 
openly, he prepared to decide by arms the fate of Bri- 


tiſh liberty and religion. He landed wich his army * 


November 5. in Tor Bay. After a few days, many of 
the nobility, the clergy, &c. joined his army, and king 
James was forſaken by almoſt all; by his officers, his 
nobles, and even his daughters. He attempted to quit 
the kingdom; but being known was brought back to 
town; afterwards, by connivance of the prince of 
Orange, he fled to France. | 

'The throne being thus vacant, 4 next conſideration 
was how to fill it, this was at length determined by 
ſeating thereon the prince and insel of Orange joint- 
ly, under the title of king William and queen Mary. 


1689. King William now conducted the government, and 


ſoon found what an uneaſy ſeat is a throne; the autho- 
rity of king James was ſtill acknowledged in Ireland, 
whither that king repaired from France, and made his 


public entry into Dublin. His army amounting to 40,000 
men, beſieged Londonderry; a ſmall town, but famous 


for its reſiſtance on this occaſion, againſt fatigue, famine, 
and aſſault. At length, a ſtore ſhip having happily 
broke the boom laid rats the harbour, relieved the 
almoſt deſpairing inhabitants; and the army of James 
was ſo diſpirited thereby, that they raiſed the ſiege after 
loſing 9,000 men. 

1690. The battle of the e determined the fate of Ire- 
land; king William gained the victory (June 1) and 


James retired to France, leaving Ireland to be gradu- 


ally, after ſome further ſtruggles, ſubdued by the forces 
of William. King James reſided the reſt of his life, in 
France: and ſpent his days in that mortification and 
ſanity, which were at leaſt demonſtrations of his at- 


tachment to the religion he profeſſed. He died Septem- 
ber 16, 1700. 


King William though he had freed England from the 


attempts of james, and ſettled its liberties on a perma- 
nent baſis, yet found very great ditficultics 1 in managing 
his 
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his parliament : his defigns were thwarted, his allowances 
were diminiſhed, his faithful Dutch guards were igno- 
miniouſly diſmiſſed, and in ſhort, his ſituation was made 
fo uneaſy to him, that he actually drew up a ſpeech to 

_ parliament, preparatory to his leaving the kingdom: 
an event however which did not take place. 

Louis XIV. of France, who had penſioned Charles II. 
and aſſiſted king James, and who was the rival and op- 
ponent of William, during William's proceedings in 5 
England, attacked Holland; threatened England; ſent 
a fleet and troops to Ireland; which were engaged at 
the battle of the Boyne, but the fortune of William pre- 
vailed; and at length Louis was forced to acknowledge 
him as king of England. 

1697. William was a warrior, but he had to combat againſt 
the greateſt generals of his age, and the moſt unbounded 
exertions of France; he was therefore often beat; but 
always recovered from his misfortunes with great acti- 
vity, Neither were the exertions of France confined 

f to her armies: her fleet met that of England off Ban- 

try bay, at leaſt to advantage; but when about to in- 
vade England it was ſeverely beaten, and great part of 
it deſtroyed, at la Hogue, on the coaſt of France, in 
ſight of the French army, and of king James, whom it 
was deſigned to convey to his former kingdom. 

King William was naturally of a feeble conſtitution 
his enlarged and active mind was too vigorous for his 
weakly perſon : he was at once Stadtholder of Holland, 
and king of England ; which rendered his ſituation often 
very delicate, where queſtions of trade were concerned, 
Nevertheleſs, under this king the Bank of England was 

1693. eſtabliſhed; the Eaſt India company was invigorated ; 
and the way was prepared for the union of Scotland with 
England. He allowed liberty of conſcience, procured the 
toleration a& in England, and left the people in Scotland 
to profeſs what religion they choſe. We muſt however, 
add that under this king the national debt had its origin, 


and that to this day the conſequences of the wars neceſſary 
| to 
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to eſtabliſh him, continue to be felt by the nation. 
As a politician William foreſaw and combined much of 
European politics : without determining whether neceſ- 
ſity will juſtify his interference in the ſucceſſion to the 
Spaniſh throne, in which he twice intermeddled by differ- 


ent partition treaties, we may aſſert, that very bloody 


wars were the conſequences to his ſucceſſor ; and that 


1702, 


military glory was ever more burdenſome than ho- 
norable to England, 

This king died in conſequence of a fall from his horſe. 

Mary eldeſt daughter of king James, died before her 
| huſband king William; and having left no children, the 
right to the crown deſcended to tie princeſs Anne, the 
ſecond daughter of king James, married to George prince 
of Denmark. 

King William's latter days were ſpent in preparations 
for limiting the power and pride of France, and queen 
Anne gave effect to thoſe preparations by proclaiming 
war againſt that power: the Dutch, and the Germans 


did the ſame, on the ſame day. During this war the 


1704. 


Engliſh troops, under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough, fought many bloody battles, and gained 
many victories, which raiſed very high the military re- 
putation of England: but as theſe were productive of 
little laſting advantage to England, and as military repu- 
tation is not a favourite in this nation, we ſhall not enlarge 
in our accounts of them. By ſea, the Spaniſh galleons 
were deſtroyed at Vigo, and a French ſquadron which 
protected them. : | 

Gibraltar was alſo taken by Sir George Rocks; and 
the prince of Heſſe: a conqueſt which if it has its im- 
portance as the means of influence has alſo its incum- 


| brance, as the occaſion of great expence to England, and 
of great offence to the Spaniſh nation, who have re- 


peatedly endeavoured to regain it, but after immenſe ex- 
pences have not hitherto been able: and from this diver- 
fion of the forces of Spain, ariſes its value to England, 

In addition to the embroiled ſtate of Europe, by rea- 
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ſon of the king of Spain's death, and the contention of 
claimants for the ſucceſſion to the: crown, England ſent 
a fleet and army to ſupport Charles, ſon of the emperor ; 
againſt Philip, grandſon of Louis XIV. whom that mon-. - 
arch had determined to place on the throne. The earl 
of Peterborough commanded, and with ſucceſs ; but being 
recalled, the Britiſh army ſuffered ſeverely in the fatal 
battle of Almanza ; and Charles was forced to withdraw 
from before his more fortunate competitor, 

1709. A meaſure of the greateſt importance took place, u no 
leſs than the UNION of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, which, though governed by the ſame king ſince 
James I. yet had ſeparate parliaments, officers, &c. and 
often ſeparate intereſts. Since this time Scotland has been 
repreſented in parliament by ſixteen peers, and forty five 
commoners. Each kingdom has preſerved moſt of its an- 
cient cuſtoms, ſeparate courts of judicature, &c. but mutu- 
al advantages have been given to the ſubjects of each, and 
a freedom of intercourſe before unknown. In fact, great 
advantages have ariſen from this union ; and yet for ma- 
ny years it was extremely unpopular, and grievous to 
the multitude. 

At length the power of the cas to the miniſtry 
encreaſed, and the nation tired of a war glorious indeed 
but unprofitable, and very expenſive, was not unwilling 
to conſider thoſe as the trueſt patriots, who moſt Joudly 
talked of peace, Among theſe too the queen had her 

favorites; and by thefe ſhe was induced to dimiſs her pre- 

1 ſent ſervants, and to ſubſtitute others who had long been 

5 their opponents. Accident aſſiſted this inclination: 

| inflamed by a diſcourſe of Sacheverel (rendered of conie- 

quence by the oppoſition raiſed againſt it) the nation was 

loud in exclaiming that the chureh was in danger!“ and 
to ſecure it, the mob inſulted the diſſenters, deſtroyed their 
places of worſhip, their private houſes, and even talked 
of attacking the bank. Theſe tumults were ſuppreſſed; 
Sacheverel was tried before the lords in Weſtminſter hal, 
after much eloquence diſplayed both againſt, and for him, of 
| he + 
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he was 9 but was ; puniſhed ſo ſlightly, * 
his friends conſidered his cauſe as triumphant. | 

The party of Sacheverel now aſſumed conſequence 
as the party of the nation; and the queen proceeded to 
promote thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the name of Tories to 
the principal offices of the ſtate. The duke of Matl- 
borough, ſo lately the ſubje& of popular applauſe, was 
now the ſubject of equal reproach, to which indeed his 

| avarice too much expoſed him: he was diſmiſſed, and 

| not long after a peace was concluded. 

1712. Thus this reign ſhews the violence of internal 
ſtruggles, and the viciflitudes of oppoling parties ; it 
ſhews the glory of victories but the miteries of war; the 
expence of exertions made for the time, but their payment 
entailed on ſucceeding generations; the national debt 

_ encreaſed, and the prices of commodities encreaſed in pro. 
portion but then trade was afterwards extended; 
learning was cultivated, and Britiſh reputation was ſpread 
over the world: in fact, Britain ſtood as the bulwark . 
of Europe againſt the rapacity of France. 

The ambition of individuals, the diſſenſions of mini- 
ſters, the unſettledneſs of their councils, affected not 
themſelves only, but the queen, whoſe vexation preyed on 
her conſtitution, and at length brought on a * 
of which ſhe died. 

Whatever were the real deſigns of the queen's mini- 
ſters at the time of her death (and they have been ac- 
cuſed of deſigning to introduce the Pretender) that event 
diſappointed them all: for the whole of the privy council 

being convened, they informed the Elector of Hanover 
of their readineſs to receive him; and appointed a fleet 
to convey him to England. - 

1714. According to Act of Parliament, the ſucceſſion to the 
crown devolved on the Hanoverian family: George, 
ſon of Erneſt Auguſtus clector of Brunſwick, and of 
Sophia grand-daughter to James I. of England, aſcended” 
the Britiſh throne, He came from Hanover, where he. 
was when the queen died, and was well received by the 
kingdom : but as the party which aſſumed the merit of 
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having ſeated him quietly on the throne, aſſumed alſo 


long before ſentiments of diſſatisfaction crept into ſome 
1714. boſoms of no ſmall conſideration and influence. Indeed 
party had at this time riſen to a height extremely unfortu- 
nate, and violent beyond meaſure; and under the deno- 
mination of Tories, (including moſtly thoſe who thought 


pulſion of all for the faults of one,) and Whigs (who 
thought popular power ſhould be not only the baſis of 
ö | government, but the ruler of royalty) party endeavoured 
bf | to wreak its vengeance on individuals its opponents, as 
| | well as to engroſs the power and emoluments of the 
ſtate. It invented opprobious names; and charging 


country, it widened the breach between contending por- 
tions of the fame people. In conſequence, impeachments 
and trials both of lords and commons, ſome furious, and 
11 ſome languid, quickly occurred; but ſome of the accuſed 


free. 
1715. It is ſaid, that upon the king's arrival in England the 
Scotch nobility and gentry had ſigned an addreſs to him; 
which by ſome means was never preſented : this they 
took as a ſlight, and this, in conjuction with the influence 
ſtül maintained in Scotland by the Stuart party, and the 
diſſatisfaction of that country with the union, at length 
kindled the flames of war. An inſurrection broke out in 
Scotland, (another in the weſt, but this was ſoon quelled) 
where the pretender's party met with ſome ſucceſs but 
more misfortunes, nevertheleſs the prince himſelf ven- 
tured to land in Scotland, with only ſix gentlemen in his 
train: he was received, proclaimed, crowned and almoſt 

3 directly abandoned his enterprize. 

1720. This year is memorable for the ſuggeſtion of the 
| South Sea ſcheme, and its effects, this was a ſcheme 
to buy up the debts of the government upon cer- 


tain conditions, ſuppoſed to be ſo extremely favor- 
able 
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the Stuart family had been hardly dealt with by the ex- 


ol thoſe who di ffered from it in opinion, as enemies to their 
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able to the purchaſers that all concerned would be 
overloaded with riches: crowds believed the deluſion; 
and each puſhing his hopes beyond others, that ſtock 
which at firſt coſt only 100l. at length fold for more 
than a thouſand: the conſequence was, that when the 
bubble burſt, thoie who had paid a thouſand found its 
value reduced to a ſimple hundred! what a diminution ! 
what ruin! The parliament puniſhed the directors; but 
this made poor amends to the ſufferers, to their families, 
and to the nation, which long felt the fatal effects of this 
intemperate avarice. 
This king died on his way to viſit Hanover. 
1727. George II. ſon of the late king, ſucceeded. The | 
| hiſtory of this king is rather the hiſtory of his miniſter 
Sir Robert Walpole, who, to maintain himſelf in his ſta- 
tion, (to which his Whig principles had been the means 
of his promotion) laid down as a maxim & that every man 
has his price“ and he paid that price to ſuch as he thought 
fit to purchaſe, It muſt be owned the violence of the 
Tories, his opponents, was great, and perhaps their loyalty 
was e dubious ; they aſſumed the title of © patri- 
ots,“ of © the country” intereſt, and talked loudly of & our 
8 * whether the quieteſt means of diminiſhin 
theſe clamours were truly the wiſeſt, may be doubted, 
ſince corruption is not a practice to be quitted after it 
has once been introduced. Sir Robert deſired to keep 
the nation at peace; yet after much negotiation, and 
years of delay, popular clamour forced him into a war 
againſt Spain, that Spain had behaved with cruelty is 
not to be denied, nevertheleſs, the reaſons of the minifter 
againſt this war have received the ſanction of poſterity, 
1732. The ſcheme of a general Exciſe was propoſed to the 
' houſe of commons by the miniſter : but the propoſal 
raiſed a violent ferment, not only in the parliament, but 
among the people, who ſurrounded the houſe of com- 
mons in multitudes; and to whoſe urgency, rather than 
to their wiſdom, the ſcheme was ſacrificed. 
1739. War which had been poſtponed, now broke out againſt 
Spain; admiral Vernon took Porto Bello, one of the 
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+ ſtrongeſt fortifications in the Weſt indies, with fix ſhips 
only. Commodore Anſon was ſent with a ſquadron in- 
to the ſouth ſeas ; where he did much damage, took the 
Acapulco ſhip laden with filver, and returned home by 

1744. circumnavigating the globe. In the mean while, a 
ſtrong force was ſent againſt Carthagena, but this en- 

1741. terprize ended in a conſiderable loſs. . This miſcarriage, 
augmented by party miſrepreſentation, inflamed the re- 
ſentment of the people beyond bounds ; and, at length, 
the miniſter finding his ſtation untenable, he reſigned, 
and was created earl of Orford. Great were the outcries 
againſt Sir Robert, and heavy were the accuſations 
againft him: the public expected but the expectations 
of the public were different from the views of thoſe 
who had been his opponents, and who now being in 
place, experienced a certain place- like ſupineneſs, in pu- 

niſhing him on whoſe ſeat they were fitting. 

1745. The king of England fought perſonally in the battle of 
Dettingen, in Germany: where under very embaraſſing 
circumſtances, a happy victory was gained. The 
French though deeply engaged in Germany, yet medi- 
tated an invaſion of England ; and propoſed by means of 
Charles, grandſon of king James, to revive the affections 
of the adherents to the Stuart family, and to ſhake the 

houſe of Hanover from the throne. The fleet that was 
at firſt appointed convoy to this attempt was diſconcerted 
by a ſuperior Britiſh fleet; but, afterwards the young 
pretender landed in Scotland almoſt privately, and with 
only ſeven officers, and arms for 2,000 men. Finding 
friends, he advanced to Perth, entered Edinborough with- 
out oppoſition, but could not take the caſtle. 'He gained 
a victory at Preſton- pans; he advanced with vigour into 
England, took Carliſle, came to Mancheſter, and to Der- 
by; but here his progreſs ended: the government had 
by this time collected troops from the country, the ca- 
pital, and the continent, and the army of the pretender 
being compoſed of clans, bodies of men under various 
leaders, 
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1746. 


1756. 


1759. 


1760. 


leaders, and of various tempers, was no longer ſubject 
to the order neceſſary in war; he retreated to Car- 
liſle, and ſo to Scotland, where, in the battle of Culloden, 
the Engliſh under the duke of Cumberland gained a 
deciſive victory. After long wanderings the unſuc- 


ceſsful adventurer returned to France: of his adherents 


many were puniſhed ; ſome by the axe. 

The treaty of Aix la Chapelle ended this war, but as 
what is haſtily done is rarely well done, this treaty could 
not prevent war from breaking out again, occaſioned by 
a miſunderſtanding which aroſe in America. The 
French being defirous of confining the Engliſh colonies, 
and the Engliſh being defirous of extending them, Eng- 
land to protect and foſter her offspring, engaged in war: 
this was at firſt little to the advantage of England, and 
even in America her lofles were conſiderable. This 
war, ſpread over Europe, and into Aſia: in Aſia col. 
Clive was victorious; and the Eaſt India company 


acquired a territory, whereby from being merchants they 


became ſovereigns. Mean while Mr. Pitt coming into 
office embraced bolder meaſures than his predeceſſors, 


and attacked the French throughout America; Louis- 


bourg was taken; and at length Quebec, the capital of 
Canada, by General Wolfe, who fell in the action which 
preceded the ſurrender of the city; as did alſo the French 
general his opponent. 

England was now victorious in America, in the Weſt 
Indies, in the Eaſt Indies, and wherever naval power 
could avail. In Europe, its exertions were great, and 
by ſea ſucceſsful, but on the continent alternate victory 
and defeat ſhewed, that here the power againſt which ſhe 
was contending had great reſources, and was indeed 
{ſkilful in the application of them. 

This king died ſuddenly at Kenſington. 

George the ſecond bad ſeveral children; but his eld- 
eſt ſon prince Frederic died before him, leaving a con- 
ſiderable family. | 

George III. eldeſt ſon of F rederic prince of Wales, 

ſucceeded 
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\ ſucceeded his 8 and came to the n in 
the midſt of a war, glorious indeed (as national pre- 
judices count glory) but expenſive beyond precedent, 

The young king was willing to make peace, and the 

French offered conkideratle ſacrifices to obtain it; but 
Mr. Pitt wanting ſtill more, France determined to con- 

tinue the war, and influenced Spain to ſhew her friend- 
ſhip to the French intereſts. Mr. Pitt would at once 
have broken with Spain, but the reſt of the council heſi- 
tating, he reſigned, and was created lord Chatham. Af- 
terwards, the inftances of France prevailed with Spain, 
and to ſupport France ſhe became the enemy of England, 
by which however ſhe loſt the Havannah, and a rich fleet 
in its port. At length, peace was made, Britain acquiring 
Canada and a few other places, poor equivalents for its 
expences; and perhaps ill-judged acquiſitions too, as 

now the colonies in America baving no hoſtile neighbour 
confining them, began to grow rapidly in wealth, in pow- 
er, and in ſelf- importance; the conſequences of which 

were foreſeen by many. 

On the eſtabliſhment of peace the enormous expences 
of the war became extremely apparent and burthenſome; 
the Britiſh miniſtry, deſirous of eaſing the mother coun- 
try by raiſing a revenue from America, on whoſe behalf 
great part of the burden was contracted, ventured to 
lay, by authority of the Britiſh parliament, as a direct tax, 
certain ſtamp duties to be collected in America. That 
this was the reſult of found judgment, either financial, or 
political, would be difficult to prove; the Americans, 
however, conſidered it as an invaſion of the privileges of 
of their own legiſlative aſſemblies, and theſe aſſemblies, 
Jealous of their authority and power, ſupported the peo- 
ple in their reſiſtance to the mother country. This 
tax the Britiſh parliament repealed, but without relin- 
quiſhing the right; which indeed, after a while it pro- 
ceded again to exerciſe, by taxing, in England, the com- 
modity to be uſed in America. The Eaft India compa- 


pany ſent a r of tea, thus taxed, to Boſton in New 
ä England; o | 


A. D. 


1782. 


1783. 


, : 
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England ; this * Boſtonians deſtroyed ; 1 then 
ſhut up the port of Boſton; the colonies declared their in- 


dependence, and war againſt the mother country. France, 
ſuppoſing this to be a proper period to avenge herſelf 


upon England, fomented theſe diſturbances in America z 
and at length aſſiſted them openly. It is conjeQured that 
France did not intend a war againſt England, but hoped 
to. compaſs her ends by terror; this however the temper | 
of Britain could ill brook, and hoſtilities enſued between 


Britain, and France, eee aſſiſted by Spain, and at 


length by Holland: againſt all theſe enemies, and the 


ill nature of ſundry neutral powers, Britain had to con- 


tend; but the chief ſource of her diſtreſs was the inter- 
nal diviſions of opinion among her people: for while one 
party accuſed America of ingratitude in rebelling againſt 
the parent which had foſtered her: another accuſed Bri- 
tain of violence in ſeizing what was the property of di- 
ſtant provinces, and of their own legiſlative aſſemblies. 


If the genius of Britain had been as active now as 


heretofore, it is probable neither France nor America 
might have had much reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs ; but, 
as the Britiſh miniſter wanted that energy, activity, and 
promptitude, which the times required, the enemy had 
the advantage. Nevertheleſs, the Britiſh naval reputa- 
tion was ſupported; and if France did at length ſucceed 


in giving independence to America, it was at an ex- 
pence of which her preſent confuſions are part of the 


account. It is remarkable, that many, perhaps moſt, 


individuals of the French nation, who promoted the 


interference of France in the concerns of England, 


have been ſeverely puniſhed; in attempting to over- 
whelm a rival, they have found the principles they · fa- 


vored recoil on themſelves. Lord Rodney's famous 
victory of April 12, and General Elliott's brave defence 


of Gibraltar, againſt the combined forces of France, 


and Spain, at length led to a peace, in which Britain 
agreed to acknowledge American independence. This 
event which was by all regarded as diſtreſſing, and as the 
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deaths wound to her commerce, proved to be the moſt 
favorableto her reſources ; and never did the Britiſh com- 


merce appear ſo truly immenſe as during the ſubſequent 
period of peace. To what height national proſperity 
might have riſen had not the French revolutions hap- 
pened, is not eaſy to ſay, neither is it eaſy to foreſee the 


conſequences of that war in which Britain is now en- 
gaged, in defence of her conſtitution and independ- 
ence: to which every true Briton will deſire a ſpeedy and 
honorable concluſion. | 

We ought not to cloſe this hiſtory without mentioning 
the unhappy. diſtemper which attacked his majeſty : 
during which both the parliament and the people gave 


_ ample proofs of their ſympathy, their love of order, and 


their attachment to the conſtitution : never perhaps more 
evident than in that univerſal j Joy manifeſted on the king's 


1789. . April 23. 


It cannot be ſuppoſed that in ſo ſhort a view as the 


© preſent, of the leading incidents in the Britiſh hiſtory, 


we ſhould be able to include every thing which curioſity 
might defire: we preſume however to hope that we 
have preſented ſo clear and ſuccin& a hiſtory of this 
nation, that the memory may eaſily retain the principal 
facts; the advantages of which, as our opinion of it 
is known, we ſhall neither preſs nor enumerate. | 


CHRONO- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION 
ns TE oF | 
THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS. A; 


BRITISH HISTORY. | 
( To be anſwered by Memory with « as much Hecuracy as poſſible.) 


Under whom Aid the Romans firſt viſit England ? 

When did they withdraw? 

Who were the Angles ? their leaders! STORES 

Date the Saxon Heptarchy. Date Egbert. TOON ts 

Sueno? Canute? Harold? Edward the confeſſor? 

William the Norman ? the battle of Haſtings ? his admini- 
ſtration? his laws? his death? 

William Rufus? his death? 

Henry? Stephen? ; 

Henry II.? what did he do in Ireland? Thomas a Becket ? 

Richard? the croiſade ? where and when ? 

John? his affairs in France? magna charta when? 

Henry III.? eccleſiaſtics? 

Edward ? what did he do in Wales! ? in S 1 

Edward II. ? his affairs ? | * 

Edward III? his pretenſions on F rance ? is actions there? 
his actions in Scotland? The black prince? his actiohs'? 

Richard II.? his affairs? his end? 

Henry IV.? who was he: 

Henry V.? his actions in France ? 

Henry VI.? affairs in France? at home? the earl of War- 
wick ? Henry's depoſitions? his death ? 

Edward IV.? his battles ? his ſettlements? his exile ? his 
return, ? &c. 

Edward V.? his age? his fate? 

Richard III.? his craft? his death? 


D da Repeat 
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Repeat and diſtinguiſh the kings of each of the two roſes. 
Henry VII.? his houſe ? who did he marry? his troubles ? 

who married his daughter Margaret? h 
Henry VIII.? who did he marry? when did he quit his 

wife ? and how ? how many wives had he? and who? his 

interference in eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions ? ſtate of religion in 
his time? 

Edward VI.? his 1 his will? Lady Jane Grey ? 

Mary? who was her huſband ? her character? 

Elizabeth? her eccleſiaftical government? her behaviour 
to her ſuitors? to Mary queen of Scots? to France ? to Spain ? 
to the Netherlands? the Spaniſh Armada ? 

James? his title? the gunpowder plot ? colonies ? 

Charles? his behaviour in Scotland? in England? the long 

| parliament? what happened? the preſbyterians ? the independ- 

ents ? the army ? the king's trial? his execution ? 

Cromwell? the battle of Worceſter ? his behaviour to the 
parliament? his wars? his death? 

Charles II.? his return? by whom effected his wars! his 

connections with France? his character: the great plague ? 

the fire of London ? the habeas corpus act ? 

James II.? his religion? the duke of Monmouth? Judge 
Jefferies? the king's declarations for liberty of conſcience ? 
their effect? the ſeven biſhops? the pretender? the king's 
abdication ? his fortune in Ireland ? his death ? 
William of Orange? who did he marry? his landing in 
England ? its conſequences ? his actions in Ireland ? his oppo- 
nents? his plans and ARE the national debt? its 
origin? | 

Queen Anne? her moe? Gibraltar taken? the union of 
England and Scotland ? how is Scotland repreſented in the 
Britiſh parliament ? 

George? of what houſe was he? a rebellion, when, and 
where ? the South-ſea year? 

George IL. ? his miniſter ? the Spaniſh war? the pretender ? 
when and where? when did the Eaſt India company acquire 
territory ? when was Canada conquered ? 

George III. his deſcent ? taxation in America? inſurrec- 
tion there? its termination ? conſeguences ? ilineſs ? recovery? 

A NEW 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE: 


3 


52. Julius Czfar makes his firſt expedition into eine 

54. The temple of Janus is ſhut by Au uſtus, as an emblem 
| ol univerſal peace; and Jeſus hriſt is ſuppoſed to 
have been born in September or Monday, Dec. 25. 


A.D. 


by - 
DN — — — — —— 
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| A CONCISE | 


— — 
© © — — — — 
— — — 


3 5 Jeſus Chriſt e Friday, April 3, at 3 0 clock, P, M. 


His reſurrection on Sunday, April 5. 
His aſcenſion, FRO May 14. 


36. St. Paul converted, 
39. St. Matthew writes his Goſpe 1. 


Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. ca | ' - =} 


43. Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. j 
49. London is founded by the Romans: 368, ſurrounded by i 


— 


them with a wall, parts of which are {till viſible. 
5I. Caractacus, the Britiſh king, ſent in chains to Rome. 


62. St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome—writes his Epiſtles 
| between A. D. 51 and 66. 


63. The Acts of the Apoſtles written. | 
Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by 
St. Paul, or ſome of his diſciples, about this time. 
64. Rome ſet on fire, and burned for ſix days; which began 
(under Nero) the firſt perſecution againſt chriſtians. 
85. Julius Agricola, gevernor of South-Britain, to protect 
the civilized Britons from the incurſions of the Ca- 
ledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under- Gal- 
cus on the Grampian kills; and firſt fails round 
ritain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland, | 
222. About this time the Roman empire begins to fink under 
its own weight. The Barbarians begin their irrup- 


tions, and the Goths have annual tribute not to moleſt 
the empire. 


274. Silk firſt brought "BR India: the manufactory of it | 


introduced into Europe by ſome monks, 5513 firſt 
worn by the clerg 


in England, 1534. 


400. Bells invented by ber! p Paulinus, of Campagnia. 


516 The 


% 1 
N $5) 
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516. The computing of time by the Chriſtian æra, is intro- 
dauced by Dionyſius the monk. 85 
581. Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time in Italy. 


596. Auguſtin the monk comes into England with 40 monks. 


664. Glaſs invented in England by Benalt a monk. 


685. The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near 1 50 years, 


| are driven by the Saxons, into Wales and Cornwall. 

896. Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders 
(againſt whom he fought 56 battles by ſea and land) 
compoſes his body of laws; divides England into 
counties, hundreds, and tythings; erects county- 

+ courts, founds the univerſity at Oxford., &c. 

915 The univerſity at Cambridge founded. 


979. Coronation oaths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. 


991. The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by 
the Saracens from Arabia. Letters of the alphabet 
were hitherto uſed. CHIN ky 


oo. Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe; that of linen 


rags in 1170; the manufactory introduced into Eng- 


land at Dartford, 1588. 


100 5. The old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new 


manner of architecture. 


101 5. Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents 


in England. 
1015. Muſical notes invented. | 
1076. Juſtices of the peace firſt appointed in England. 
1080. Doomſday book began to be compiled by order of Wil- 
liam, from a ſurvey of all the eſtates in England, and 
finiſhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by William to curb his 
Engliſh ſubjects; numbers of whom fly to Scotland, 
where they introduce the Saxon or Engliſh language, 

are —. by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 


1163. London Bridge of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone. 
1170. England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and 


juſtice is diſpenſed by itinerant judges. 


1180. Glaſs windows firſt uſed in private houſes in England. 
1186. The great conjunction of the ſun and moon and all the 


' planets in Libra, happened in September. 
1192. The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in which Richard, king 
; of England, defeats Saladine's army, conſiſting of 
| 300,000 combatants. 
1194. Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by Richard, on a 
victory over the French, | | 
| 1200 Chim- 


LE ee Mo IE Ts 3 : L 


A. D. 
1200. 


1208. 


1215. 
1235 


1264. 


1293. 


1302. 
1336. 


1340. 


1349. 
1362. 


1386. 
LID 
1430. 


1460. 
1509. 


| 
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Chimneys were not known in England. . 
Surnames now begin to be uſed; firſt among the nobility. 
London incorporated, and obtained the firſt charter for 
*electing their Lord Mayor and other magiſtrates from 
king John. 5 | 
Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the barons. 
The inquiſition begun in 1204, is now truſted to the 
Dominicians. Rt | 
The houſes of London, and other cities in England, 
France and Germany, ſtill thatched with ſtraw. 


According to ſome writers the commons of England 


were not ſummoned to parliament till this period. 
There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parliaments from 
this year, being the 22d of Edward I. 5 
The mariner's compaſs invented, by Givia, of Naples. 
Two Brabant weavers ſettle at Vork, which, ſays Ed- 
ward III. may prove of great benefit to us. 
Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartzo, a monk 
of Cologn ; 1346, Edward III. had four pieces of can- 
non, which contributed to gain him the battle of Creſ- 
ſy; 1446, bombs and mortars were invented. 


The order of the Garter inſtituted by Edward III. al- 


tered in 1757, and conſiſts of 26 knights. 
The law pleadings in England change from French to 
Engliſh, as a favour of Edward III. to his people. 


John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins about this time 


to oppoſe the errors of the church of Rome with great 
acuteneſs and ſpirit. His followers called Lollards. 
A company of linen-weavers from the Netherlands eſta- 
bliſhed in London. "On 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation of Henry 
IV. renewed in 1725; conſiſting of 38 knights. 
About this time Laurentius of Harlem invented the art 
of printing, which he practiſed with ſeparate wooden 
types. Guttenburgh afterwards invented cut metal 
types; but the art was carried to perfection by Peter 
Schoeffer, who invented the mode of caſting the types 
in matrices. Frederic Corſellis began to print at 
Oxford in 1468, with wooden . types, but it was 
William Caxton who introduced into England the 
art of printing with fuſile types in 1474. 
Engraving and etching in copper invented. 
Gardening introduced into England from the Nether- 
lands, from whence vegetables were imported hitherto, 


1543. Pins 
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1543. Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time the ladies * : 
uſed ſkewers. : : | 


1614. Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London. 
1019. Dr. W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, diſcovers the circula- 
«. I: tion of the blood. 2, 
1620. The broad ſilk manufactory from raw filk, introduced 
into England. | 
1635. Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London. 
1643. Exciſe on beer, ale, &c: firſt impoſed. 3 
1662. The Royal Society eſtabliſhed by Charles II. 
1666. Tea ficſt uſed in England. „ | 
1668. St. James's Park - planted, and made a thoroughfare for 
public uſe by Charles II. S8 ITES. 
1680. A great comet, from its nearneſs to our earth, alarmed 
| the inhabitants, viſible from Nov. 3, to March 9. 
1683. India ſtock fold from 360 to 500 per cent. 
1689. The land- tax act in England. | 
The toleration act. | 
1693. The firſt public lottery was drawn this year. 
1694. Stamp duties inſtituted in England. 
1707. The firſt Britiſh parliament. 5 
17 10. The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 37 years, at one million 85 
2 expence, by a my on coals. | | F 
1714. Intereſt reduced to five per cent, 


finiſhed 1770, coſt 152,840). : 

1765. His majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorporating the J 
| Society of Artiſts. _ 5 by 

1768. Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. : 


attended the ſervice at St. Paul's with a great pro- 
ceſlion, April 23. ; AFP 7) 
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EXPLANATIONS or rn FRONTIS PIECES. 


EUROPE, | / 


Is repreſented by a female figure magnificently dreſſed : her 
| head crowned, as having formerly ruled the world; ſhe is ſitting 
on two corna copius (horns of plenty) ſignifying of her. great 
fertility : ſhe holds in her right hand the ſceptre : in her left hand 


* a temple, implying her being the ſeat of the true religion. The 


| horſe and arms behind her, hint at her martial exploits: the pal- 
lette, muſic, globe, &c. at her feet, hint at her progreſs in the 


ſciences ; and the books, at the learning cultivated almoſt univer, 


ſally throughout her dominions. 
ASIA. N 


The oriental dreſs of this figure ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it: by 
the perfumes which ſhe is burning, and by the plants which ſhe 
holds is fignified her abundance of aromatics and ſpices, &c. her 
dreſs is ornamented with gold claſps, diamonds, and pearls. The 


I 


Camel at her feet is her proper attendant, as are the palm trees 


in the back ground; and the Moſques, hinting at the eſtabliſh 


ment of Mahometiſm, 43 too great a proportion of her extent. 
12 ry « 
AAP K 'T; 
AFRICA, 

Is diſtinguiſhed by the deep colour of her complexion ; by her 
woolly and frizled hair, by the head of the Elephant, which 
ſerves her as a caſque; by the horn of plenty which ſeems burſt= 
ing with grain (rice,) by the Lion, which prowls around her 
tect ; by the lizard, crawling on the ſand; by the prodigious 


mountains in the back ground, and by the ſolar ray', darting with ' 
e Serpent, at a 
* — diſtance, and the Scorpion ſhe holds in her hand, coutribute to 


direct ardour on the torrid zone. The immen 


denote the dangerous kinds of creatures to which ſhe gives life 
and maintenance. . 


AMERICA, | 5 


Is of an olive, (or copper) complexion; her head crowned with 
her feathers, and a cincture of feathers round her waiſt ; ſuch 


being the dreſs of her Inhabitants when firſt diſcovered by Co- 


I 


LUMBUS: ſhe is armed with a bow and a quiver of arrows; the 


head lying down, ſhews how ſhe has uſed ſome of them, as tro- 


phies of her victory over an enemy. The rattle-ſnake, ſhewn 


partly coiled up, is peculiar to America ; the abundance of game 


yielded by her Woods and Savannahs, is hinted at, by that which 


the boys are bringing towards her. | 


